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2 2 at Utica —WWreck of the Repub- 

lic arty.—Servility of the Roman People. — 

erde and Adminiſtration of Cæſar.— His 

4 Campaign in Spain,— —Death of the elder of 

Fompey s Sons —Cæſar's Return, Triumpbs, Ho- 

nours, and Policy in the State. — Spirit of the 

- * Times. — Source of the Conſpiracy againſt Cee. | 
Its Progreſs. Da of 2 


THEN Cæſgar was informed, on his march c HAP. 


| Hom Thapſus, that of all the principal men WP" 
of the oppoſite party, Cato alone remained at Utica 
to receive him, he was at a loſs to interpret his con- 
8 and poſſibly might have found it difficult to 
ok. III. B determine 
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B O o k determine how he ſhould deal with an antagoniſt, 


| 
V. whom he neither could reconcile to his uſurpation, 
| ae nor treat as a criminal, The character of genero- 
fity towards his enemies, which Czfar had aſſumed 
laid him under ſome obligation, in point of conſiſt- 
ency, to treat the perſon of Cato with reſpect;-and 
the opportunity he would have had, in that inſtance, 
1 of exerciſing his clemency with ſo much luſtre, 
| could not have eſcaped him. In the buſieſt ſcene 
| of his life he had not any party object, or any 
party . quarrel to maintain; he had repeatedly ſa- 
8 crificed perſonal animoſity to ambition; and when 
he took the field againſt the republic, he had few 
| private reſentments to gratify: he knew that an 
affectation of reluctance in ſhedding the blood of 
Roman citizens, the reverſe of what remained ſo 
much an object of horror in the memory of SyHa; 
was the likelieſt means to cover the effects of this 
deſtructive war, and to reconcile. the people to his 
government. In the bulk of his fellow citizens he 
had found either rubbiſh to be removed from the 
way of his ambition, or tools with which he might 
work in removing it; they were the dupes of his 
policy, or open to the imputations of ſiniſter deſigns 
or unreaſonable obſtinacy which he caſt on his op- 
ponents. In Cato, perhaps, alone, he found a mea- 
lure of eſtimation, which, with all his abilities and 
- proſperous fortune, he could not neglect, and a pe- 
netration which, without management for his per- 
fon, treated his politics as a ſyſtem of villany de- 
viſed for the ruin of the commonwealth, Cato 
therefore alone, of all his antagoniſts, he poſſibl 
hated beyond the poſſibility of a reconciliation (a). 
Cæſar was in reality, according to the repreſen- 
tation of his friend Curio, neither ſanguinary nor 
ſerupulous of blood, but in the higheſt degree in- 


(a) Et cuata'terrarum, ſubaQa præter atrocem animum Catonis. 


different 
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different to both, and ready to do whatever was CH AP. 
molt likely to promote his deſigns. As he had al-, 
ready ſufficiently provided for the reputation of ole- 8 
mency, he now made a freer uſe of his ſword, and 
in proportion as he approached to the end of the 

war, or ſaw the means of extirpating thoſe who 

were moſt likely to diſturb his government, he dip - 

ped his hands with leſs ſcruple in the blood of his 
enemies. As he purſued Pompey into Egypt, un- 

der a certain impreſſion that the death of this rival 

was material to the eſtabliſhment of his power in 

Italy, ſo it is likely that he now haſtened to Utica 

as a place at which he might cruſh the remains of 

the republic. On hearing of the death of Cato, 
however, he made uſe of an expreſſion which ſerv- 

ed to diſcover the reſolution he had taken with re- 

ſpect to him. I muſt be allowed,” he faid, © to 

* envy this man the ſplendor of his death, as he has 

„ refuſed: me the honour of preſerving his life.“ 
Having paſſed through Uzita and Adrumetum, 

which ſutrendered to him on his march, and being 

met by numbers who came to make their ſubmiſſion, 

he arrived at Utica in the evening, and continued 

all night without the gates. | E 
Marcus Meſſala had already taken poſſeſſion of 

the town. Cæſar entered on the following day; 

and having ordered the people to attend him, made 

a ſpeech, in which he thanked the colony of Utica 

for their faithful attachment to his cauſe; but ſpoke 

of three hundred Roman citizens, who had contri- 

buted to ſupport the war againſt him, in terms 

which ſufficiently ſhewed that he was no longer to 

court the reputation of mercy. Appian ſays, that 

as many of them as fel] into his hands were by his 

order put to death. Hirtius relates, that he only 
confiſcated their effects, and that this ſentence was 
afterwards-changed into a limited fine, amounting 

in all to two hundred thouſand ſeſtertia, or about a 

i: B 2 million 
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pOOK mjlion and a half ſterling, to be paid in three years, 
* aAatux rate payments, e. 
—— ran this general wreck. of the republican party 
in Africa, the leaders continued their flight in diffe- 
rent directions. Many who ſurrendered themſelves 
were ſpared ; but moſt of thoſe, who, in their at- 
tempts to eſcape, fell into the enemy's hands, ei- 
ther killed themſelves, or by Cæſar's onder were put 
to death (b). Afranius and Fauſtus Sylla having 
joined a party of cavalry that fled by, Utica from 
the field of battle, were intercepted by Sitius, and 
defending themſelves, with the loſs of many of 
their party, were taken. In a few days after this 
event, theſe priſoners, under pretence of a riot in 
” the camp, were put to dein. 
Scipio, with Damaſippus, Torquatus, and Plæ - 
torius Ruſtianus, endeavoured to eſcape by ſea into 
Spain. After being toſſed ſome days with contrary 
winds, they ventured, to put into Hippo, on the 
goaſt of Numidia, where they met with a ſquadron 
of Cæſar's fleet, commanded by Sitius. Their veſſel 
= being boarded; they were aſked with impatience, 
4 Where is the general? Scipio himfelf made anſwer, 
J The general is well; and in uttering theſe words 
ſtabbed himſelf, and went headlong into the ſea. 
Juba, with Petreius, having eſcaped from the field 
of battle at Thapſus, lay concealed by day, and 
continued their flight in the night towards Zama, 
a place which, at the breaking out of the war, the 
king of Numidia had fortified, and made thè re- 
ſidence of his women, and the repoſitory of his trea- 
ſure and moſt valuable effects. He knew that if 
he ſhould be taken captive by a Roman general, the 
conſequence was e in triumph, and poſſibly 
afterwards put to death. He had therefore provid- 


ed this retreat in caſe of an unfortunate iſſue to the 
war; intending it merely as a place at which he 


(5) Dio. Caff. lib, xliii. e. 12. Appian. de Bello Civili, lib; ii; Plorus 


might 


Eutropius, Hirtius. 
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might die in ſtate. With this intention he had HA. 


raiſed, near to the royal palace, a pile of wood on 


or adorn the victor's triumph; and it was his pur- 
poſe, while he ſet theſe materials, and with them 


the whole city, on fire, to commit himſelf and his 


women to the flames. ys 

The inhabitants of Zama had ſome intimation of 
this deſign, and upon the. approach of the king, not 
chooſing to celebrate by ſuch an offering the. exit of 


” o 


a vanquiſhed prince, ſhut their gates and refuſed; 


him admittance. They likewiſe had the humanity 
to refuſe ſending the women to him, on a ſuppoſition: 
that he meant they ſhould be a ſacrifice to his jea- 
louſy, or be involved in his ruin. | 

Juba finding himſelf thus diſobeyed, even by his. 
own ſubjects, retired to one of his country ſeats; 


and having ordered a ſplendid. entertainment, at the 


cloſe of it he and Petreius fell together by their own: 


ſwords. The kingdom of Numidia was converted 


into a Roman province, and the government of it 
was committed to Salluſt the hiſtorian. The ſon of 
the king, yet an infant, was reſerved to make a 


part in the proceſſion of the victor's triumph (c). 


The furniture and ornaments of his palace were 
ſold, and produced a conſiderable ſum of money. 
Great contributions were raiſed at the ſame time 
in thoſe parts of Africa which had been already fub- 
_ jected to the condition of a Roman province. The 
inhabitants of Thapſus were made to pay fifty thou- 
ſand Roman ſeſtertia (d); thoſe of Adrumentum, 


eighty thouſand; thoſe of Leptis and Tyſdra paid 


the quotas exacted from them in corn and oil. 

C⸗æſar having, in this manner, cloſed a ſcene in 
which he had deſtroyed fifty thonſand of his oppo- 
nents, who might be ſuppoſed to be the maſt obſti- 
nate adherents of the republican party, and having 


18 


(e) Plut. in Cz, (% About 450,000l. 
joined 


* 
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BO o k joined to the empire a territory. which, | by the re- 
v. port afterwards made in the aſſembly of the People, 
| was fitted to yield an annual tribute of three hun- 
dred thouſand medimni.of grain, and three hundred 
thouſand weight of oil (e), he embarked at Utica, 
on the fifteenth of June, and in three days after 
he failed from thence, arrived in the iſland: of Sar- 
dinia ; a part of his dominions, faid Cicero, which 
he had not hitherto: ſeen. Before his departure 
from Africa he had made the neceſſary arrange- 
ments reſpecting the army; and, although he had 
recently availed himſelf of the ſervices of the legi- 
ons who had mutinied in Italy, and ſeemed to have 
forgotten their offence, yet he took the benefit of 
the preſent proſperous ſtate of his affairs to indulge 
his reſentment ; and that they might not commu- 
nicate with faCtious ſpirits in Italy, have leiſure to - 
over-rate their ſervices, or to ſet an example to the 
reſt of the army of exhorbitant demands, he order- 
ed them to be broke and diſbanded in Africa. The 
remainder of the troops who had given him the vic- 
tory in that country, he ordered, after receiving 
the neceſſary refreſhments, to proceed in the voy- 
age to Spain, where he had ſtill ſome reſiſtance to 
apprehend from the ſons of Pompey. - 
Leaving the army therefore to purſue this courſe, 
Cæſar himſelf took ſhipping again in the iſland of 
Sardinia on the twenty-ninth of June; and being 
ſome time detained by contrary winds, arrived 
at Rome on the twenty-ſixth of the following 
month (); having, ſince the time of his departure 
from Italy, on the expedition to Africa, in which he 
had ſo many difficulties to ſurmount, ſpent no more 
than ſix months. | 
The news of Czfar's victory had been ſome time 
received. The principal ſupports of the republic 
had fallen at Thapſus and at Pharſalia; and as the 
ſonsof Pompey, though favourably received by their 
(+) Flut. in Cxf. /) Hirtius de Bell. Afr. c. 86. 


late 
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late father's adherents in Spain, were not yet ſup- 
poſed to be in condition to reſiſt the victor, the re- 
volution in his favour ſeemed to be complete, and 
every part of the Roman empire ſubjected to his 


F: 


CHAP, 
J. 
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power. Nothing now remained, but that he ſhould 


take poſſeſſion of that ſovereignty. to which he aſpir- 
ed, and in which, it ſoon after appeared, that to him 
there was a Charm, even in the court that was paid 
to him, as well us in the poſſeſſion of power. 
Whatever diſtreſs the ſurviving members of the 
commonwealth may have ſuffered on the loſs of 
their relations and friends, who had fallen in the late 
bloody tranſactions of this war, or whatever mor- 
tification they may have felt on the, loſs of their 
* own political conſequence, as partners in the em- 
pire of the world, no ſ{ympfoms of averſion, or un- 
willing ſubmiflion; appeared on the part of the Peo- 
ple; all orders of men haſtened to pay. their court 


to the victor, and, by their ſervile adulations, to an- 


ticipate the ſtate af degradation into which they 
were ſoon to be reduced. eB 

In the name of the Senate and People a continual 
thankſgiving of forty, days was decrged for the late 
victory at Thapſus. The power of Dictator was 
conferred on Ceſar for ten years, and that of Cen- 
for, which gave the ſupreme diſpoſal of honours 
and rank in the commonwealth, and which, on ac- 


count of the abuſe to which it was ſubject, had been 


ſome time aboliſhed, was now under a new title, 
that of Præfectus Morum, reſtored in his perſon, 
At the ſame time the nomination off ſome of the 
officers of ſtate, formerly elected by the people, was 
committed to him. He was, in the exerciſe of theſe 


powers, to be preceded by ſeventy-two lictors, tri- 


ple. the number of thoſe who uſed to aitend the 
Dictators, and he was to enioy, for life, many of 
the inferior prerogatives, which, under the republic, 
ſerved to diſtinguiſh the firſt officers of ſtate ; ſuch 
as that of giving the ſignals for the horſes to ſtart, 
- 2 or 


8 
Book or for the other ſports to begin at the games of the 
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Circus; and that of delivering his opinion before 
any one elſe in the Senate. It was likewiſe order- 


ed that he ſhould have in the Senate a gilded chair 
ol ſtate, placed next to that of the Conſul; and, as 


if it were intended to join ridicule with theſe extra- 
ordinary honours, it was decreed, that as the con- 
queror of Gaul, in his triumphs he ſhould be drawn 
white horſes, to put him on a foot of equality 
with Camillus, to whom this diſtinction had been 
iven, as the reſtorer of his country from its de- 
AruQion'by the anceſtors of that nation; that his 
name ſhould be inſerted, inſtead of that of Catulus, 
as the perſon who had rebuilt the Capitol; that a 


car, like that of Jupiter, ſhould be placed for him 


in the ſame temple, and near to the ſtatue of the 
god himſelf; and that his own ſtatne, with the title 
of a demi-god, ſhould be erected on a globe repre- 
ſenting the earth 

It is ſaid that Czfar refuſed many of the honours 
which were decreed to him; but in theſe, which he 
no doubt encouraged, or favourably received, he 
ſufficiently betrayed a vanity which but rarely ac- 
companies ſuch a diſtinguifhed ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding and courage. Though in reſpe& to the 
ability with which he rendered men ſubſervient 
to his purpoſe ; in reſpect to the choice of means 
for the attainment of his end; in reſpect to the plan 
and execution of his deſigns, he was far above 
thoſe who were eminent in the hiſtory of mankind ; 


| yet in reſpect to the end which he purſued, in re- 


ſpect to the paſſions he had to gratify, he was one 
merely of the vulgar, and condeſcended to be vain 
of titles and honours, which he has ſhared with 
bree of the meaneft capacity. Inſenſible to the 

nour of being deemed the equal in rank to Cato 


and Catulus, to Hortenſius and Cicero, and the 


equal in reputation to Sylla, to Fabius, and to the 
Scipios, he preferred being a ſuperior among profli- 


gate 
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gate men, the leader among ſoldiers of fortune, and c H Ar. 


to extort by force from his fellow citizens a defer- 
ence which his wonderful abilities muſt have made 
unavoidable, even if he had poſſeſſed the magnani- 
mity to deſpiſe it. | 51 410119 Sm 


_ Czar, ſoon after the diſtinctions now mentioned 


were beſtowed upon him, addreſſed himſelf to the 
Roman Senate and People, in a ſpeech which, be- 
ing ſuppoſed to proceed from a maſter, was full of 
condeſcenſion and lenity, but from a fellow citizen, 
was fraught with inſult and eontumely. A ſpeech 
delivered on fo remarkable an occaſion was likely 
to be in ſubſtance preſerved ; and under the govern- 
ment of his ſucceſſors, by whom he was numbered 
with the gods, it was not likely to get abroad bur 
with a view to do him honour. © Let no man,” 


he faid, © imagine, that, under the favour of my 


c exalted ſituation, I am now to indulge myſelf in 
“ acts, or even in expreſſions, of ſeverity; or that 
<« | am to follow the example of Marius, of Cinna, 
&« of Sylla, or of moſt others, who, having ſubdued 
<« their enemies, dropt, in the height of their for- 


tune, that character of moderation under Which 


< they had formerly enticed men to their party. I 
„have appeared all along in my true character, 
© and now, in the height of my power, have no 
change to make in my conduct (g). The more 
my fortunes advance, the more I will endeavour 
to uſe them properly. My fole object, while I 


* endeavoured to riſe. above my enemies, was to ſe- 


« cure for myſelf a ſituation in which I might ex- 


t erciſe virtue with dignity and ſafety; and I ſhall . 


„not now imitate the examples which 1 myſelf 
have often condemned, nor ſully the ſplendour of 
my victories by an improper uſe of my power. 


« As the favours of fortune are won by vigour, 


ſo they are preſerved by moderation, and ſhould 


{g) Dio. Call. lib · aliii. c. 15, dec. : 
a ; 00 be 


I. 
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BO OK © be moſt carefully preſerved. by thoſe who enjoy 
V.  * the greateſt ſhare of them, I covet ſincere at- 
0 fection and genuine praiſe; not the adulation 
<« that ſprings from fear and hatred. Theſe are 
* my ſerious thoughts, confirmed on reflection; 
5 and you ſhall find me governed by them in all the 
„actions of my life, 1 do not mean to be your 
lord or your tyrant, but your chief and your 
„leader. When the State has occaſion for my au- 
& thority, you ſhall find in me a Dictator and a 
© Conſul; but on ordinary occaſions, no more 
| than a private man ( . | 
75 . . * T have ſpared many who were repeatedly in 
„arms againſt me. I have fhut my ears to infor- 
< mations of the hidden deſigns of others, and have 
« deſtroyed all letters and papers which could lead 
„ to a detection of my ſecret enemies. To moſt 
“ of you | can have no reſentment ; and I do not 
4 mace to raiſe proſecutions againſt thoſe who 
„% may think they have incurred my diſpleaſure. 
„Live, therefore, with. me from this time forward 
jn confidence, as children with their father. I 
« reſerve to myſelf the power of puniſhing the guil- 
&« ty, as far as juſtice requires; but will protect the 
innocent and reward the deſerving, | 
„Let not theſe appearances of military force 
„alarm you. The troops which are quartered in 
the city, and which attend my perſon, are deſ- 
* tined to defend, not to oppreſs the citizens; and 
„ they will know, upon every occaſion, the limits 
„of their duty. | | 
* Uncommon taxes have lately been levied in 
+ the provinces and in Italy, but not for my pri- 
vate uſe, I have in reality expended my fortune, 
and contracted immoderate debts in the public ſer- 
vice; and, while I myſelf have borne to great a 
part of the burden, am likewiſe made to bear the 
blame of what others have exacted.” He con- 
(5) Dio. Caſſ. lib, xliii. e. 15, &c. 


cluded 


| 
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cluded with aſſürances, that the arrears which were © H A b. 
due to the troops, and the other debts of the pub- . 


lic (i), ſnould be paid with the leaſt poſſible incon- 
venience to the PeoplwGme. 5 
In this ſpeech was conveyed, not the indignant 
and menacing ſpirit of Sylla, who deſpiſed te very 
power of which he was poſſeſſed; but the conſcious 
ſtate and reflecting condeſcenſion of a prince who 
admired and wiſhed to recommend his greatneſs. 
The Roman people, in former inſtances of uſurpa- 
tion, had experienced ſaguinary and violent treat- 
ment, and they now ſeemed to bear with indiffer- 
ence the intire ſuppreſſion of their political rights, 
when executed by hands, that refrained from pro- 
ſeriptions and murders. But as Cæſar ſeemed to 
think his preſent elevation the higheſt object. of hu- 
man wiſhes, there were ſome who thought their 
preſent ſubjection the loweſt ſtate of degradation 
and miſery. Whar ſhould I do in ſuch times?” 
fays Cicero to his correſpondent, ** books cannot al- 
„ ways amuſe me. I go into any company, affect to 
de noiſy, and laugh, to conceal my ſorrow (&).” 
The populace were gratified with ſnews, proceſ- 
ſions, and feaſts, and with the gratuities that were 
given them in money. Cæſar had four ſeparate 
triumphs in one month. The firſt for his conqueſt 
of Gaul, at which Vercingetorix, the prince of the 
Arverni, by a cuſtom cruel and odious in all its 
arts, was led in chains, and afterwards put to death. 
he ſecond for his victory in Egypt, at which Ar- 
linoe, the ſiſter of the queen, was exhibited in fet- 
ters, and by her youth and beauty excited a gene- 
ral compaſſion, which preſerved her life. A third 
for the defeat of Pharnaces, where the trophies, as 
has already been mentioned, were marked with the 


(i) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xliii. e. 1g, &c. : -% 
% Cic. ad Familiar. lib. ix. ep. 26. Miraris tam exhiliratam eſſe ſer- 
vitutem noſtram, Quid ergo faciam ?—ibi loquor quod in ſolum ut di- 
citur, et gemitum in ttiſus maximos transfero, 5 


words, 
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words, I came, I ſaw, 1238 The laſt for 
the overthrow of the king of Numidia, in which 
the infant ſon of that prince was carried in proceſ- 
ſion. This captive having received a literary edu- 
cation at Rome, became-afterwards, according to 
Plutarch, an hiſtorian of eminence (P. 

Although triumphs were not obtained for the de- 


feat of fellow / citizens, and nothing in theſe proceſ- 


ſions had a reference to Pompey, yet the effigies of 
many conſiderable fenators, who had fallen in the 
civil war, were carried before the victor's chariot. 

In theſe proceſſions, Cæſar is ſaid to have carried 
to the treaſury, in all, ſixty thouſand talents in mo- 
ney (); two thouſand eight hundred and twenty 
two chaplets or crowns of gold, weighing twenty 
thouſand four hundred and fourteen pounds (190. 


He at the ſame time diſtributed to each man of the 


army, five thouſand denarii or drachmas, about one 
hundred and fixty one pounds ſterling: to each 
Centurion, double: to the Tribune, quadruple : to 


the People, an Attic mina of an hundred drachmas, 


or about three pounds four ſhillings and ſeven pence 


a man (0). 3 2910 
The ſoldiers, who walked in theſe proceſſions, in 
chanting their ballads and lampoons, took the uſual 


petulant liberties with their leader, alluded to the 


diſorders of his youth and to the crimes of his age; 
and ſhewed that they were not deceived by the pro- 


feſſions which he made of a zeal for the rights of 


the people. If you obſerve the laws,“ they ſaid, 
you ſhall be puniſhed ; but if you boldly tranſ- 
<< greſs them all, a crown is your reward.” Theſe 
appearances of freedom in the troops, perhaps, flat- 
tered the People with ſome image of the ancient fa- 
miliarity of ranks which ſubſiſted in times of the re- 
public ; but the licence of mere ſoldiers of fortune 
ler in Cef. Dio. Calf. © (e) About 10,000,006 f. 
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, > * 
brings too often the reverſe of freedom to the Peo- © n r. 
ple; and in whatever manner thoſe of Rome were . 
qualified to judge of their own ſituation, it is likelx | 
that the Pageants, which now entertained them, 
were part of the means which Cæſar employed to 
reconcile them to his uſurpation, and to divert their 
thoughts from the proſpect of a military govern» 
ment with which they were threatened. Farther to 
ſecure theſe effects, he continued to multiply ſhews 
and public diverſions. He himſelf at the cloſe of 
his triumphs, walked in proceſſion at the opening 
of magnificent edifices he had built, and in his re- 
turn at night from this ceremony, attended by 
multitudes of the People, was lighted by torches 
borne on elephants (p). At the ſame time he 
erected theatres, and exhibited dramatic perform- 
ances in different parts of the city, and amply in- 
dulged the taſte. Mabe populace for entertainments 
of every fort. He introduced not only gladiators to 

fight in ſingle combat, but parties on foot and on 
horſeback to engage in conſiderable numbers on op- 
poſite ſides, and to exhibit a ſpecies of battles. A- 
mong theſe, he ſhewed the manner of fighting 
from elephants, having forty of theſe animals pro- 
perly mounted, and the manner likewiſe of fight- 
ing at ſea, having veſſels on a piece of water which 
was formed for the purpoſe. In moſt of theſe ſnews, 
the parties who were engaged, being captives or 
malefactors condemned to die, gave a ſerious exhi- 
3 the utmoſt efforts they could make in real 

Among, the other articles of ſhew and expence 

which compoſed the magnificence of - theſe enter- 
|  tainments, are mentioned the blinds or awnings of 
 filk, a material then of the higheſt price, which 
were ſpread over the public theatres to ſhade the 
ſpectators from the ſun, and to enable them undiſs 
turbed from under theſe delicate coverings, to en- | 
| SR (þ) Dio, Ca, Suetonius 
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joy the ſights of bloodſhed and horror which were 
preſented before them. Two human ſacrifices; we 
are told, were at the ſame time offered up in the 
feld of Mars, by prieſts ſpecially named for this 
ſervice. Of this ſhocking exhibition, the hiſtorian 
does not explain the * (%). The whole. was 
attended by a feaſt, to which the People were in- 
vited, and at which twenty thouſand benches or 
couches were placed for theſe numerous gueſts (7). 
So great was the concourſe from the country to this 
entertainment, that multitudes lay in the ſtreets, or 
lodged in booths erected for the occaſion. Many» 
were trampled under foot, and killed in the crowds. 
Among thoſe who periſhed in this manner, two Ro- 
man Senators are mentioned. ent 
This method of gaining the people, by flattering 
their diſpoſition to diſſipation and idleneſs, was al- 
ready familiar at Rome. It had been employed 
under the republic in procuring favour, and in pur- 
chaſing votes by thoſe who aſpired to the offices of 
ſtate. It was now extended by Cæſar to effect the 
revolution he had in view, and to reconcile the po- 
pulace of Rome, who had for ſome time governed 
the empire, to the loſs of their political conſequence, 
in being deprived of a power which they were no 
longer worthy to hold. It is probable, that the 
arms of Czlar were not more ſucceſsful in ſubduing 
thoſe who oppoſed him in the field, than theſe po- 
ular arts were in gaining the conſent of his ſub- 


Jecis to the dominion he was about to aſſume. 


From this time forward, Cæſar took upon him- 
ſelf all the functions of government, and while he 


| ſuffered the forms of a Senate and popular aſſem- 


blies to remain, availed himſelf of their name and 
authority without conſulting with either, affixing 
without ſcruple the ſuperſeription of particular Se- 
nators to the decrees or edicts, which he ſent abroad 


(3) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xliij. c. 24. (r) Plat. in Cæſar. 


into 
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into the provinces (5). „My name,“ ſays Cicero, c H AF. 


is often prefixed to public deeds which are ſent , 
abroad, as having been moved or drawn up by 
me, and which come back from Armenia or Sy- 
« ria as mine, before I have ever heard of them at 
«© Rome. Do not imagine J am in jeſt; for I have 
<« letters from perſons, whoſe names I never heard 
of before, thanking me for the honour have 
done them in beſtowing the title of king ().“ 
Equally abſolute in the city as in the provinces, 
Cæſar placed whomever he thought proper on the 
rolls of the Senate; and, without regard to birth, 
declared ſome to be ok Patrician rank. He e 
ſome who had been driven into exile for illegal prac- 
tices, and reinſtated in their ranks many whom the 
Cenſors had degraded (z). . In all the elections, he 
named half the- magiſtrates, or in a mandate, ad- 
dreſſed to the Tribes, took upon him to direct the 
People whom they were to chuſe (x). In the ex- 
erciſe of ſo much power, he became reſerved and 
difficult of acceſs, familiar only with perſons whom 
he himſelf had raiſed, and who had talents amuſing 
or ſerviceable, and without any pretenſions to alarm 
his jealouſy (y). Nevertheleſs, if the Romans could 
have overlooked what was offenſive in his manner, 
or illegal in the en which he bad thus re n 


* It is well known, that the Sen oy Coafalta bore the names of the 
Senators by whom they were propoſe 

(e) Ante audio Senatis conſultum in Armeniam et me eſſe perla- | 
tum, quod in meam lententiam factum eſſe dicatur, quam omnino men- 
tionem ullam de ea re elle factam. Atque hoc nolim .me jocare putes, 
nam mihi ſcito jam, a regibus ultimis allatas eſſe literas, quibus mihi 
gratias agant, quod ſe mes ſententia reges ellaverim; quos ego non 
modo reges appellatos, ſed omnino natos ne clebam. Cicero ad Famili- 
ares, lib. ix. ep. 15. | 

(«) At this time, be with much difficulty was perſuaded, at the inter- 
ceſſion of the Senate, to permit the return of Caius Marcellus, who at 
Athens, on his way-into haly, was, upon motives which have not been 
explained, aſſaſſinated by one of his own attendants, This Marcellus Wwas 
Conſul, U. C. 703. 

(x) The words of Ceſar's mandate. were, Ceſar DiAator tribui, &c. 
&c, commendo vobis illum, &c. &c. ut veſtro ſuffragio ſuam dignitatem = 
teneat. Sueton. in Cæſ. a 


(9) Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. iv. ep. 9. Ib. lib. vi. ep · 14+ 8 
many 
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been expected from ſo able a perſonage, worthy of 
a great prince, and tending to reform abuſes, as 
well as to facilitate the ſummary proceedings of the 
deſpotical power he had aſſum eo. 
Among the firſt acts of Cæſar's reign, the law 
of Sylla, by which the children of the profcribed 
had been excluded from holding any office in the 
ſtate, was repealed. The judiciary law, which had 
undergone fo many alterations, and which, in its 
lateſt form, admitted ſome of the inferior claſs of 
the People (z) on the roll of the judges or jury - 
men, was now reformed, ſo as to limit the exerciſe 
of the judicature to the Senators and Knights. A 
ſerutiny was made into the titles of thoſe who had 
been in the practice to receive corn at the public 
granaries, and their numbers were greatly reduc - 
ed (a). Of the corporations which had been mul - 
tiplied for factious purpoſes, many were aboliſhed, 
and the original companies of the city alone were 
permitted to remain. Many puniſhments, for the 
better reſtraining of crimes, were increaſed. To 
the ordinary puniſhment of murder, was joined the 
confiſcation of the whole eſtate; to that of ſome 
other crimes, the confiſcation of one half. The 
kalendar was reformed upon the principles eſta» 
bliſhed by the Egyptian aſtronomers. The reckon- 
mg by lunar months, and the 'ufe of irregular inter- 
calations, which had been frequently madefor party 
and political purpoſes, had ſo deranged the terms, 
that the feſtivals to be obſerved by reapers did not 
happen in harveſt, or thoſe of the vintage in autum. 


a eaders of faction under the blic, and no one probably more 
than Ceſar himſelf, in order to cients en of os — 
Dad nugmented this liſt, and it was undoubtedly become a great abuſe: 
Dion Caſſius ae it Was at this time reduced by Ceſar to one half. 
Suetosius ſpecifies the numbers from three hundred and twenty thouſand 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand, Plutarch and Appian tate the re- 
duction, ſo as to be underſtood of the numbers of the whole people, in 
comparing the muſter taken before the civil war with the one now made. 


To 
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To reſtore them therefore to their proper dates in c h A p. 
the kalendar, no leſs than an intercalation of ſixty- L., 
ſeven days, or above two months was required. 
This intercalation was made in the preſent year, be- 

tween the months of November and December, ſo 

that the name of December was transferred from 

the time of the autumnal Equinox, to that where 

it ſtill remains, of the winter ſolſtice. N 
Under the government of Cæſar, ſumptuary laws 

were framed to reſtrain the expence of the table; 

and he himſelf expreſſed great zeal to correct the 

abuſe which prevailed · in this article. Being ſen- 

ſible that Italy was greatly depopulated by the diſ- 
tractions of the commonwealth, and by the de- 
vaſtations of the late civil war, he took meaſures to 
reſtore the numbers of the people, both by detain- 

ing the natives of Italy at home, and by inviting 
foreigners to ſettle. He gave premiums to thoſe 

who had families: he ordered, that no citizen above 
twenty nor under ten, except belonging to the ar- 

my, ſhould remain out of Italy above three years at 

a time; and that the ſons of Senators, except in 

the family or retinue of public officers, ſnould not 

go abroad: that all landholders in Italy ſhould em- 

ploy no leſs than one third freemen on their lands; 

that all practitioners of liberal arts, particularly fo- 

reign phyſicians ſettling at Rome, ſhould be ad- 
mitted on the rolls of the People; and at the ſame 

time he extended the privilege of Romans to whole 

cities and provinces in different parts of the em- 

pire (5), by theſe means increaſing the number of 

Roman citizens, or at leaſt increaſing the number : 

of thoſe. who were to bear this title. Senſible that 
he himſelf. had become dangerous to the republic, 
by having his power as a provincial officer impro- 
perly prolonged, he took meaſures to prevent a ſi- 
milar danger to the government, of * he him- 


(5) dio. Call, Sueton. Appian, * r 
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B O o x ſelf had now acquired the poſſeſſion, limiting the 
V. duration of command in the provinces, if with the 
P title of Proprætor to one year, or with that of Pro- 

conſul to two years; a regulation, in which he 
ſnewed how well he underſtòod the nature of the 
ladder by which he himſelf had mounted to his pre- 
ſent elevation, and how much he deſired to with- 
hold the uſe of it from any one elſe. who might be 
diſpoſed to tread in his ſteps, or to diſpute his con- 
tinuance in the height he had gained. 
While Cæſar on a ſuppoſition that he himſelf 
was to hold the reins of government, was providing 
for the ſecurity of the power he had eſtabliſſed in 
the capital, and on a ſuppoſition that he had no ene- | 
my left in the field, or that the remains of the ad- 
verſe party in the provinces might be extinguiſhed 
by his officers, was betaking himſelf to civil affairs 
— andto popular arts, he had reports from Spain which 
convinced him, that his own preſence might ſtill be 
neceſſary to repreſs a party, which began to reſume 
its vigdur under the ſons of Pompey. He had ſent 
Didius, with the fleet and army, from Sardinia, to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of Spain; but this ſervice was 
found to be more difficult than was at firſt appre- 
hended. He had himſelf, in appearance, reduced 
this province ; but many humours had broke out 
in it, while he was afterwards ſo much occupied in 
other parts of the empire. Even the troops which 
had joined his ſtandard, mutinied during the un- 
certain ſtate of his fortunes in Theſſaly and Egypt; 
and though, upon the death of Caſſius Longinus, 
and the ſucceſſion of Trebonius, their diſcipline 
was in appearance reſtored ;' yet conſciouſneſs of 
the heinous offence they had committed againſt 
Cæſar made them doubt of his forgiveneſs; and, 
joined with the inclination and reſpect which they 
yet entertained for the family of Pompey, deter- 
mined them to take part againſt him. They had 
opened a ſecret correſpondence with Scipio, while 
: 3 2 | | | he 
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he was yet at the head of a powerful army in Afri- c E A p. 


ca, and encouraged him to ſend a proper offici 
into Spain' to take the command of ſuch forces as 
could be raiſed in the province. _ _ 
Young: Pompey was ſent for this purpoſe. - In 
his way he put into the iſland of Majorca, and was 
there ſometime detained by ſickneſs, or remained 
in expectation that he might prevail on the natives 
to eſpouſe his eauſe. The troops on the continent, 
in the mean time, even before Pompey arrived to 
take the command of them, declared themſelves 
openly againſt Cæſgqar, and erazed his name from 
their bucklers. They obliged his lieutenant Tre- 
bonius to fly from their quarters, and owned T. 
—— Scapula and Q. Apronius: for their ge- 
In this poſture of affairs, young Pompey arrived 
in Spain, took the command of this army, and ei- 
ther received or foreed the ſubmiſſion 1 the prin- 
cipal towris. He was like wiſe ſtrengthened by the 
acceſſion of all the Roman ſettlers in the province 
who retained any zeal for the republic, and by the 
remains of former armies who had been levied by 
his father, eſpecially ſuch of that army which had 
ſerved under Afranius on the Segra, as were left 
in Spain; and by many officers. of rank, who, 
having eſcaped from Theſſaly or Africa upon the 
late calamities of their party, had taken refuge in 
this country. Among theſe, Labienus and Varus, 
with as many as could be ſaved from the maſſacre at 
Thapſus, were aſſembling ane w under the ſtandard 
of Pompey. The two brothers, Cnæus and Sex- 
tus, were joined together, and ſupported by the 
name of their father, which was ſtill in high vene- 
ration; they had aſſembled thirteen legions. A- 
mong theſe, were two legions of native Spaniards, 
who had deſerted from Trebonius; one that was 
raiſed from the Roman coloniſts; and a fourth, 
C 2 which 
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which had arrived from Africa, with the elder of 
the two brothers (c)) : e e 

Q. Fabius Maximus and Q. Pedius or Didius (4), 
the officers of Cæſar, being unable to make head 
againſt this force, remained on the defenſive, and 


by the reports which they made to their command- 


er, repreſented the neceſſity of his own preſence in 


The continuance of the Dictatorial power in Cæ- 


ſar's perſon, had ſuperſeded the uſual ſucceſſion in 


the offices of ſtate. Lepidus till remained in his 
ſtation of general of horſe; and, with a council 
of ſix or nine Præfects being left to command at 
Rome, Cæſar ſet out in the autumn for Spain. 
He ordered troops from Italy to reinforce thoſe al- 
ready employed in this ſervice, and in twentMſeven 
days atfer his departure from Rome, arrived at 

gaguntum ( 
- Upon the news of Cæſar's approach, Cnæus Pom- 
peius had aſſembled all his force on the Bœtis, poſt- 
ed his brother Sextus with a proper garriſon at Cor- 
duba, and himſelf endeavoured to reduce Ulia, a 


. — 


town which ſtill held out againſt him in that-neigh- | 


bourhood. Cæſar's firſt object, upon his arrival in 
Spain, was to preſerve this place from falling into 
the enemy's hands. For this purpoſe, he detached 
eleven cohorts under the command of L. Julius 
Paciæcus, with orders, if poſſible, to throw them- 
ſelves into the town. The night, in which they 
marched for this purpoſe, being ſtormy and dark, 
they paſſed the firft poſts of the beſiegers unnoticed. 
When near the gates, they were challenged ; but 
the officer who led the van, having anfwered in a 
low voice, that they were a detachment ordered to 
the foot of the wall in ſearch of ſome entry, by 
which, under the cover of the night,. they might 


| 6 Hircius de Bell. Hifp. (4) Dio. Ca, ibid. c. g. 
: - App. de Bell. Civil. lib. ii. or as Strabo writes, at Obulio, lib. iti. 
p. 166. 


- {ſurpriſe 


9 


town to ſurrender (g)). 
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ſarpriſe the garriſon, they were ſuffered to paſs; c H av. 


and preſenting themſelves at one of the gates, upon 


a ſignal that had been agreed upon, they were ad- 


mitted into the town. : 
While Czfar thus reinforced the garriſon of Ulia, 
he himſelf, to make a diverſion in their favour, 


marched up to Corduba, cut off a party that had 


been ſent from thence to obſerve his motions, and 
threatened the town with a ſiege. Sextus, who was 
in the place, being alarmed, Kot preſſing repreſen- 
tations to his brother, who accordingly abandoned 
his lines before Ulia, and marched to his relief. 


Both armies encamped on L (f). 


The parties that were ſent forward by them to ſcour 


the country, or to cover their quarters, were engag- 


ed in daily ſkirmiſhes. But the two brothers being 


in poſſeſſion of the principal ſtations, and in condi- 


tion to protract the war, continued to act on the 


defenſive. Cæſar, on his part, made ſome move- 


ments in order to diſconcert them, and to find, if 


poſſible, an opportunity of coming to action; but 


the country being hilly, and the towns generally 
built upon heights, every where furniſned ſtrong 


poſts for the enemy, and prevented his making any 


A 


progreſs. The winter at the ſame time approached, c. j. cer, 
and expoſed his army to conſiderable hardſhips from Pic 3tio- 


took the ſiege of Alleguk, and on the twentieth of 


bf 


February, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, obliged that 


Our accounts of theſe operations, which are 
aſcribed to Hirtius, and which, with his other per- 
formances, are annexed to Cæſgqar's Commentaries, 
being leſs perfect than other parts of the collection, 
all we can diſtinctly learn from them is, that after 
a variety of different movements, which gave riſe to 
frequent ſkirmiſhes, the armies in the month of 
(f) The Boztis, (g) Hirtius de Bell. Hiſp, 

| Marc 


the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and from the ſcarcity of — 8 


proviſions. Under theſe, diſadvantages, he under. U. C. Co 


E. Coſſ. 
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B 0 0 x March came to encamp in the plain of Munda, 
V. about five miles from each other; that Cæſar was 
">> about to leave his ſtation, when in the morning of 


5 
3 


his intended departure, he had intelligence, that 
the enemy had been under arms from the middle 
of the preceding night, and were meditating. ſome 
attempt on his camp. This intelligence was fol- 
lowed by the ſudden appearance of their army on 
ſome elevated grounds near the town of Munda ; 


but as they ſhewed no diſpoſition to come into the 


plain, Cæſar, after ſome heſitation, advanced to at- 
tack them. | ; 3 | 

In the army of Pompey, together with the flower 
of a warlike people, the natives of Spain, were af- 
ſembled many veterans of the Roman legions, inur- 
ed to blood ; many Roman citizens of rank, now. 


puſhed to deſpair, or warned, by. the fate of their 


party. at Thapſus, not to expect ſafety from the 
mercy of a victorious enemy, and not to have any 
hopes, but in their ſwords. Under theſe impreſſions, 
they waited for Cæſar's approach with a proper 
countenance, and on the firſt onſet repulſed and put 
to flight the troops by whom they were attacked. 
In this extremity, Cæſar ran into the ranks of his 
own men; ſaid, they were delivering him over to 
boys ; laid hold of a ſword and a ſhield, and calling 


out that this then ſhould be the laſt day of bis life, | 


and of their ſervices, took a place in the ranks as a 
mere legionary ſoldier. In this manner he renewed 
the action, and being reduced to the neceſſity of 


animating his men with the example of his own. 


perſonal valour, committed his fortune and his life 
to the deciſion of a conteſt, in which his ability as 
an officer could no longer have any ſhare ; but while 
the event was ſtill in ſuſpence, ud, an African, 
commanding a body of horſe in his ſervice, having 
made. an attempt to pierce into Pompey's camp, 
drew Labienus from his poſt in the field to cover it. 


This accident turned the fortune of the day. The 


troops, 
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troops, who till then valiantly ſuſtained Caeſar's at- c H Ap. 
tack, believing. that Labienus deſerted. them, in- " 
ſtantly fled in diſorder. The ſlaughter from thence 
forward turned as uſual intirely againſt thoſe who 
fled, . Thirty thouſand fell upon the field, and 
among them three thouſand Roman citizens of high 
condition, with Labienus and Attius Varus at their 
head. Seventeen officers of rank were taken, with 
thirteen Roman eagles or legionary ſtandards. 
Cæſar acknowledged, that having on other oc- 
caſions fought for victory, he had now been oblig- 
ed to fight for his life. He had a thouſand men 
killed, and five hundred wounded, before the enemy 
gave way. Part of the vanquiſhed army retired in- 
to the town of Munda, part into the camp, and in 
their reſpective poſts prepared to defend themſelves 
to the laſt extremity. Cæſar, on the approach of 
night, took poſſeſſion of all the avenues by which ei- 
ther might eſcape; and it is ſaid, that the troops 
he employed in this ſervice, inſtead of traverſes of 
earth or ſtone, to obſtruct the highways, raiſed up 
mounds of the dead bodies. | 152 
Early in the morning of the following day, Cæ- 
ſar having left the town of Munda in this manner 
blocked up or inveſted, ſet out for Corduba, which 
Sextus, the younger of the two brothers, upon the 
news of the battle, had already abandoned. 
Cnæus, on ſeeing the rout of his own army, fled 
, with a ſmall party of horſe on the road to Car- 
ſteia (0). Here he had collected moſt of his ſhip. 
1 Ping and naval ſtores ; but the news of his defeat 
haying arrived before him, the people were divided 
in their inclinations. Part had already ſent a de- 
putation with an offer of their ſervices to Cæſar; 
part ſtill adhered to the family of Pempey, and 
from theſe oppoſite diſpoſitions had progecded to 
actual violence and bloodſhed in the ſtreets. - Pom- 
pey himſelf was wounded in one of their ſcutfles, 


(4) Now Oibraltar. 
and 
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B B0o6'x and expecting no ſafety in a place, in which ſo ma - 
dd v. ny of En had declared againſt him, he 
took ſhip, and put to ſea with thirty galleys. He 
was purſued by Didius, who commanded Cæſar's 
ſquadron at Gades; and being obliged in a few 
days to ſtop for a ſupply of water, of which he had 
been ill provided at his ſudden departure from Car- 
teia, he was overtaken, moſt of his ſhips deſtroyed, 
and he himſelf obliged to ſeek for ſafety on thre: 
Soon after he landed, he diſmiſſed his attendants; 
or was deſerted by them ; and falling into the hands 
of the enemy, though greatly weakened by his 
wounds and loſs of blood, he continued to defend 
himſelf, until he was overpowered and ſlain. His 
head, according to the barbarous cuſtom of the 
times, was ſent to the conqueror, and expoſed at 
Hiſpalis. | x LY 
In the preceding tranſactions of the war, every 
circumſtance contributed to the fall of the repub- 
lic, and to the ſucceſs of Cæſar. In the very out- 
ſet of the conteſt, half the nobility, ruined by pro- 
digality and extravagance, had been deſirous of 
anarchy and confuſion. Citizens high in civil rank, 
and with fortunes intire, were generally glad to 
forego their political conſequence in exchange for 
eaſe and ſafety. Even the arms which ſhould have 
protected the common wealth, were in the hands 
of mere ſoldiers of fortune, who were inclined to 
favour that fide from which they looked for the 
eſtabliſhment of military government; they fought 
to procure you power and eſtates for themſelves, 
not to preſerve laws which gave property and the 
ſecurity of wealth to others. Many of the Senators 
indeed perceived the impending ruin, and were 
- prevailed upon to make ſome efforts for the preſer- 
vation of the ſtate, but on moſt occaſions too haſ- 
tily deſpaired of their cauſe. It: was not thought 
honourable or ſafe for a citizen to ſurvive his free- 
dom. Upon this principle, the friends of the re- 
| 2 public, 


* 


oy 
* 
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public, while they eſcaped from the enemy, pe - CHAP. 
riſned by their own hands. | | 3 
Soon after the action at Munda, Scapula, one of 
the officers lately at the head of the republican par- 
ty in Spain, turned the practice of ſuicide into a 
kind of farce, Having retired to Corduba from the 
field of battle, » ordered a magnificent, pile of 
wood to be raiſed and covered with carpets; and 
having given an elegant entertainment, and diſtri- 
buted his money among his attendants and ſervants, 
he mounted to the top of this fabric, and while one 
ſervant pierced the maſter with his ſword, another 
ſet fire to the pile. Thus the victories of Cæſar 
were completed by his enemies; and while he gain- 
ed a freſh ſtep at every encounter, they who oppoſ- 
ed him went headlong, and abandoned their coun- 
try to its ruin. 1 
The province of Spain, under a proper conduct 
of its force and reſources, if it had not been able to 
ſtop at once the career of Cæſar's victories, was 
ſurely ſufficient to have given him more trouble 
than any other part of the empire. Its natives 
brave, and addicted to war, were inferior to the 
Romans only in policy and diſcipline. They had 
been averſe to the party of Cæſar, and would not, 
even in its higheſt proſperity, prefer it to the cauſe 
they had originally eſpouſed. Being mixed with 
the remains of Roman armies which had been 
broken and diſperſed in the field, they ſtill main- 
tained every place of defence againſt the conque- 
ror ; and, within the walls of cities to which they 
retired, defended themſelves to the laſt extremity. 
Ceæſar, having been employed part of the ſpring 
and the following ſummer in ſubduing this ſcatter- 
ed enemy, prepared to leave the province. He 
aſſembled the principal inhabitants at Hiſpalis; and 
having upbraided them with their animoſity to him- 
ſelf and to the Roman People, he put them in mind 
of his early connection with their country, as * 
or 
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ſox and as Pretor, and of his repeated good offices 
in the capacity of Senator and * ; having 
made a proper eſtabliſhment for the government 
of the province, he ſet out for Italy (i), and arriv- 
ed at Rome in October (&. Although it was con- 
trary to the practice of former ages to admit of tri- 
umphs where the vanquiſhed were ſellow- citizens, 
he took a triumph for his late victory at Munda; 
and the more to amuſe the People who, whatever 


be the occaſion, are captivated with ſuch exhibiti- 


ons, he appointed ſeparate triumphs, on the ſame 
account, to Q. Fabius Maximus, and to Didius, 


who had acted under him in that ſervice. 


Theſe triumphs, over the ſuppoſed laſt defenders 
of the publie liberty, and over the periſning re- 
mains of the family of Pompey, fo long reſpected 
at Rome, inſtead of the feſtivity which they were 
intended to inſpire, were attended with many ſigns 


of dejection. But none took upon him to cenſure, 


or was qualified to ſtem, the torrent of ſervility by 


which all orders of men were carried. The ſame 


ſucceſſion of games and entertainments were order- 
ed as in the former year. The Senate and People 
indeed had no longer any. conceſſions to be added to 
thoſe already made to the conqueror, and it was 
difficult to refine on the language of adulation, 
which they had ſo amply employed in former de- 
crees ; but ſomething to diſtinguiſh the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs; to ſhow the ardour of, ſome to pay 
their court, and to diſguiſe the diſcontent and the 
ſorrow of others, was thought neceſſary on the pre- 
ſent occaſion. .A thankſgiving was appointed, and 
ordered to continue for Whey days. The anniver- 


Ii) Antony had ſet out from Rome to meet Cæſar; but to the great ſur- 
priſe and alarm of every body, returned une xpectedly to Rome. Cicero 
ad Att. xii 18. f in 
g was known afterwards, that Antony returned under the ſurpriſe of an 
r given * Cæſar to oblige him to pay for houſes, &c. bought at Pom- 
pey's ſale. Cicer. Phil. ji. 29. Ibid; xxxi. 29. | | 
(A) Velleius Paterculus, I 
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 fary of the twentieth of April, the day on which the e 1 A F. 


news of the victory at Munda was received at I, 
Rome, was ordered to be for ever celebrated with 


games of the circus (i). Even they who felt a ſe- 
cret indignation at the elevation of a ſingle perſon 


to act as lord of the commonwealth, concurred, in 


appearance, with theſe reſolutions in honour of 


Cæſar (m). They thought that the full cup was 
moſt likely to nauſeate, and that extreme provocaa 
tion was moſt likely to rouſe, the ſpirits of free 


men, if any yet remained > 


In the conceſſions which were made to Cæſar, 


whether ſuggeſted by his friends or by his enemies, 


there was no attempt to preſerve any appearance of 
the republic, or to veil the preſent uſurpatioſi. The 
Senate, in preſenting their ſeveral decrees, waited 
upon him in a body as ſubjects to acknowledge 


their ſovereign; were received by him on his chair 


| » 
ſtretching forth his hand to each as they approach- 
ed, While he carried the external ſhow of his ele- 
vation to this height, Pontius Acquila, one of the 
Tribunes, being teated. in the exerciſe of his office, 
had ſuffered him, in one of his proceſſions, to pals, 
without riſing from his place. This he greatly re- 
ſented. ** Muſt I,” he ſaid to thoſe who attended 


of ſtate, and in all the form of a royal ceremo y 


him, *© reſign the government to this Tribune?“ 
85 8 


And for ſome days, in granting requeſts or petiti- 
ons, he affected to L 

ſaying, © Provided that Pontius Acquila will per- 
mit (u).“ The Conſulate was offered to him for 
ten years, but he declined it, as he deſtined this 
and the other offices of State for the gratification of 
his friends. He himſelf had aſſumed the title of 
Conſul in his late triumph, and immediately after 
. reſigned it to Q. Fabius Maximus. | 


( Dio. Caffus. (. s) Plutarch. in Cæſ. 
() Sueton. in Cæſ. c. 78. | 


: 135 Such, 


his anſwers ironically, by 
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BOOK Such, from henceforward, was to be the man- 
over of conferring honours under the monarchy of 


Rome. Families had become noble in conſequence 
of being admitted into the Senate, or in conſe- 
quence of having borne any of the higher offices of 
State, ſuch as that of Conſul or Prætor. Inſtead of 
titles, they recited the names of anceſtors who had 
been in theſe offices, and inſtead of enſigns armo- 
Hal, erected the effigies or images of ſuch anceſtors. 
Cæſar, that he might have more frequent oppor- 
tunities to gratify his retainers, paid no regard to 
the cuſtomary eſtabliſhment of the Senate, and in- 
creaſed its numbers at pleaſure, by inſerting in the 


rolls perſons of every deſcription, to the amount of 


nine hundred. He augmented the number of Præ- 
tors to fourteen, and that of Quæſtors to forty; 


and even, without requiring that his friends ſhould- 


paſs through theſe offices, rewarded them at plea- 
fare with the titular honours of Conſular, Prætori- 
an, Patrician, &c. (o); and extended his munifi- 
cence likewiſe to the provinces, by admitting ali- 


ens ſeparately, or in collective bodies, to the privi- 


lege or appellation of Roman citizens. 

In the midſt of appearances, which ſeemed to 
throw a ridicule on the antient forms of the repub- 
lic, as well as to ſubſtitute a military government 


in their ſtead, Czlar named himſelf, together with 
Mark Antony, as Conſuls for the following year. 


This compliment paid to the civil eſtabliſhment, 
by condeſcending to' bear the name of legal office, 
though very illegally aſſumed, flattered the citizens 
with hopes that he meant to govern under ſome 
form of a republic (p). Nothing, however, follow- 
ed from theſe appearances ; the ſtate which he af- 
fected, his dreſs, his laurel wreath, the colour and 
height of his buſkins, the very ſeal which he choſe 
to make uſe of, being the impreſſion of a Venus 


(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xliii. c. 47. | (p) Appian. 
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armed, in oſtentation of his ſuppoſed celeſtial ex- H AR 
traction ; the numerous guards and retinue, ex- 

ceeding two thouſand men, with which he was 
conſtantly attended (); the ſatisfaction with which 
he ſeemed to receive the forced ſervility of thoſe 
whom his ſword had ſubdued, betrayed a mind 
which, though poſſeſſed of real ſuperiority, had 
not ſufficient elevation to diſdain the falfe appear- 
ances of it. 5 | oe” 

On the laſt day of the year, Q. Fabius Maxi- 

mus, who had been a'few months Conſul; died be- 
fore he had vacated the office; and about noon of 
the ſame day, Czfar, who had aſſembled the 
Tribes, ordered them to take the form of the Cen- 
turies, and to elect Caninius Conſul for the re- 
mainder of the day. Plutarch ſays, That Cicero 
exhorted the People to be ſpeedy in paying their 
court to this new Conſul: for this magiſtra may 
be out of office before we can reach cs 
cero himſelf, referring to this farcical elektion, 
writes in/a letter to one of his friends, We have 
had a Conſulate, during which no one either ate 
** or drank, and yet nothing extraordinary hap- 
**-pened; for ſo great was the vigilance of this of- 
* ficer, that he never ſlept all the time he was in 
office. You may laugh at theſe things, he 
ſays; * but if you were here, you would cry C).“ 

On the following day, Czſar, with all the pow. d. C. zes. 
ers and enſigns of Dictator, took poſſeſſion of the did. 3 
Conſulate in conjunction with Antony. He in- m. Ker“ 
tended, after having held this office for a few daySoguriu.” 
in his own perſon, to reſign it in favour of Dola-Mzs: Eq. | 
bella, though a young man, ſtill far ſhort of the le- u, Calviews : 
gal age. The execution of this intention, however, in fed, 

was ſome time delayed at the requeſt of Mark An- gefgnaus 
| | von injit- 


47) Cicer. ad Att. lib. xiii. ep. $2. | 
(7) Cicer. ad Pamilizr. lib. vii. ep. 30. Ita Caninio Conſule fcito, ae - 
mine prandiſſe. Nihil tamen eo Conſule mali factum eſt. Fuit enim mi- 
rifics vigilantia qui toto ſuo Conſulatu ſomnum non viderit. Hec tibi ri- 
cula videntur: non enim adis. Quz 6 viderts lachrymas non teneres. 


tony, 
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» 0.0 K tony, who being jealous of Dolabella, endeavoured 
oo obſtruck his/preferment.. 


_ Czſar himſelf paſſed the winter in aſſiduous ap- 

_ plication to civil affairs, and in forming projects to 
embelliſh the capital, and to aggrandiſe the empire. 
He made ſome regulations for the better govern- 
ment of the city. Under this title may be reck- 
oned his prohibiting the uſe of litters, of purple, 
and of pearls, except to perſons of a certain rank, 
and to them only at great feſtivals, and on re- 
matkable occaſions; together wich his reviving the 


the table. For the better exeenlion of theſe laws, 
he appointed inſpectors of the markets, with or- 
ders to ſeize all illicit articles of proviſion; and if 
any thing of this ſort were known to eſcape the in- 


bles on which they were ſerved. To check the lux- 
ury of the times in other articles, he impoſed duties 
on the importation of foreign commodities. 
Under the ordinary pretence, that the laws were 
become too volugginous, he ordered them to be di- 
geſted into a 0 with a view to ſimplify and to 
reduce them into a narrower compaſs; in this mea- 
ſure attempting a reformation which mankind, in 
certain ſituations, „ for, but which no 
man can accompliſh without the poſſeſſion of abſo- 
Jute power.. ne ee 
In the ſame ſpirit of deſpotical government, 
with which Ceſar abridged the laws, he acted at 
once as legiſlator and as a judge. As inſtances of 
his ſeverity in the latter capacity, it is mentioned, 
that he annulled a marriage, becauſe it had been 
contracted no more than two days after the woman 
had parted from a former huſband; and to this he 


provinces, by expulſion from the Senate. | 
His mind, at the fame time, entertained projects 

of great variety and extent. To drain the great 

. | marſhes 


antient ſumptuary laws reſpecting the expence of 


ſpectors, he ſent officers to ſeize them from the ta - 


joined his puniſhing Senators for extortion in the 


2 4 Hoi wal 
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marſhes which rendered the air io unhealthy, and c H a v. 
ſo much land unſerviceable in the neighbòurhood of 
Rome; to cut acroſs the iſthmus of Corinth, to 
erect moles, and form harbours on the coaſt of Ita - 
ly; to make highways acroſs the Apennines; to 
build a new theatre that ſnould exceed that of Pom - 
pey; to erect public libraries, and make a naviga- 
ble canal from the Anio and the Tiber to the ſea 
at Teracina; to build a magnificent temple to 
Mars. Theſe projects are juſtly mentioned as me- 
ritorious in the ſovereign of a great empire; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that power would be but a 
wretched poſſeſſion, if there were not ſomething of 
this ſort to be done after the toils of ambition were 
over. | 275 
The meaſure which of all others contributed moſt 
to the honour of Cæſar, did we ſuppoſe him intitled 
to the powers he aſſumed, was the general indemniy 
ty which he granted to all who had oppoſed him. 
Some he even employed in the adminiſtration of 
government, and promoted in the State. He placed 
Caius Caſſius and Marcus Brutus, for this year, on 
the liſt of Prœtors, and entruſted them with the 
higher juriſdiction of the city. To the widows of 
many who died in oppoſition to himſelf, he reſtored 
their portions, and gave their children part of their 
patrimony (6). He replaced the ſtatues of Sylla 
and of Pompey, which the populace, in flattery to 
himſelf, had thrown down; “and by this means,” 
ſays Cicero, he firmly eſtabliſned his own.” _ 
It appeared, on many occaſions, that Ceſar meant 
to contraſt his own conduct with that of Sylla (2); 
his own clemency with the bloody executions per- 
formed by the other. The compariſon, no doubt, 
is curious, and muſt occur to every perſon who 
() Sueton. Dio. lib. xliii. „ : £0 
(7) Quonium reliqui crudelitate odium effugere non potuerunt neque 
victoriam diutius tenere, præter unum L. Syllam quem imitaturus non 


ſum. Hzc nova fit ratio vincendi, ut miſericordia et liberalitate nos mu- 
niamus. Cicer, ad Att. lib. ix. ep. 7. | 
= reads 


f 
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vo o x reads their ſtory. Sylla had been excited, by extreme 
v. provocations, to turn his arms againſt a party in 
poſſeſſion of the capital, and he drew his ſword to 
puniſh injuries done no leſs to the republic than 
ro himſelf. While he was maſter of the State, he 
acted indeed like a perſon who did not care how 
odious he rendered deſpotical power, for he did not 
mean to retain it. But he mixed, with the reſent- 
ment of a perſonal enemy, the high views of a no- 
dle citizen, who propoſed to reform the State by 
clearing it of many corrupted and dangerous mem- 
bers. When he had aecompliſhed this purpoſe, he 
diſdained the pageantry of high ſtation, was above 
receiving the adulation which proceeds from ſervili- 
ty, or wiſhing to enjoy a continual precedence in the 
management of affairs, which _— no extraor- 
dinary capacity. Embarked by fortune on a tem- 
peſtuous ſea, when he had conducted the veſlel ſafe 
into port, he quitted the helm; and after having been 
maſter, was not afraid to place himſelf among his 
countrymen as a fellow- citizen; and in this ſtate of 
equality his greatneſs of mind ſecured to him a diſ- 
tinction, which no degree of precedency, and no 
meaſure of prerogative, could Have beſtowed. 

To this character that of Cæſar, in many parti- 
culars, may be fairly conſidered as a contraſt. He 
himſelf had ſtirred up the diſorders which produced 
the civil war in which he engaged. He had no in- 
juries either publie or private to reſent; his affected 
clemency, in ſparing a few captives, in the be- 
ginning or in the courſe of his operations, was be- 
lied by the wantonneſs with which he entered on a 9 
war, in which the blood of many thouſands of his 
fellow- citizens was to be unneceſſarily ſhed (u). If 
he had been reluctant in the ſnedding of blood, his 
mercy would have appeared, in avoiding fo deſtrux- 

tire a conteſt, not in oftentatiouſly ſparing a few | 
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1e [ is ſaid that 400,000 Romans periſhed io thus conteſt, 
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of the many whoſe lives his wanton ambition 
brought into hazard. His clemency ſhould have 
appeared at the Rubicon, not at Corfinium; in 
leaving his country to enjoy its liberties, not mere- 
ly in ſparing thoſe whom no man in his ſenſes would 
' deſtroy, a people who were willing to ſubmit, and 
whom he deſired to goyern. 

Cæſar uſed to ridicule the reſignation of Sylla as 
an act of imbecility (x), and was himſelf fond of 
precedence as well as of power. The degree of 
vanity, which he is ſaid to have indulged, in accept- 


33 
CHAP. 


— mnt 


ing the frivolous honours which were now conferred 


upon him by acts of the Senate, is indeed ſcarcely 
credible. Among theſe is mentioned a decree that 
he ſhould have precedency of all magiſtrates, and 
the privilege of being always dreſſed in the tri- 


umphal robes; of having a gilded chair of ſtate, 


and a place of diſtinction at all the public games; 
that he ſhould be allowed to depoſit a ſuit of ar- 
mour in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, an honour 
appropriated to thoſe who, like Romulus, had kill- 
ed, with their own hands, a leader of the enemy ; 
that his lictors ſhould have their faſces always bound 
with laurel ; that himſelf, in coming from the La- 


tin feſtivals, ſhould enter the city on horſeback ; 


that he ſhould have the title of Father of his Coun- 


try, and be fo deſigned on the coins; that the anni- 


verſary of his birth-day ſhould be kept as a feſti- 
val; that ftatues ſhould be erected to him in all 
the towns of Italy, and in the temples of the city; 


that the ſtatues, without any conſideration of his 


' titles to theſe honours, ſhould be adorned with the 
civic and obfidionary crowns; the firſt a badge 
worn by thoſe who had ſaved a fellow-citizen in 
battle, the ſecond by thoſe who had delivered the 
city itſelf from a ſiege (). 


(x) Syllam neſciſſe literas qui dictaturam depoſuerit. Sueton. in jul. 
7 | 


Czi. lib. III vii. 
(y) Dio. Caſſ. lib- xls. e 4. 


Vol. III. D . The 
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Book The Senate and People obſerving, that theſe dif- 
V. tinctions were agreeable to Cæſar, ſubjoined, that 
nis robe ſhould be cut in imitation of that of the 

ancient kings of Rome; that he ſhould have an 
eſcort of Knights and Senators; that it ſhould be 
permitted to ſwear by his deſtiny; that all his de- 
crees, without exception, ſhould be ratified; that, 
at the end of five years, a feſtival ſhould be held 
in honour of him, as of a perſon of divine extrac- 
tion; that an additional college of Prieſts ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed to perform the rites which were inſti- 
tuted for that occaſion ; that, in all gladiatorian 
ſports, whether at Rome or in the provincial towns, 
one day ſhould be dedicated to him ; that a crown 
of gold, ſet with gems, like thoſe of the Gods, 
ſhould be carried before him into the Circus, at- 
tended with a thenſus or car like that on which the 
idols of the Gods were carried; that he ſhould have 
the title of Julian Jove, have a temple erected for 
himſelf, in conjunction with the Goddeſs of Cle- 
meney ; and, to complete the ridicule of theſe. in- 
ſtitutions, that Marc Antony ſhould be appointed 
the prieſt of this ſacred fane (z). | 
4 From theſe particulars, which, to characteriſe the 
ambition of the perſon to whom they refer, and the 
manners of the age, are ſelected from thoſe menti- 
oned by the original hiſtorian (a), it was no longer 
to be doubted, that Cæſar wiſhed to eſtabliſh a mo- 
narchy on the ruins of the republic. He himſelf 
was extremely arrogant in his behaviour, and ſo 
unguarded in his expreſſions, as to ſay, That the 
republic was but a name, that his words ſhould be 
carefully obſerved, for that he meant every word 
ſhould have the force of a la. 
To ſo much arrogance and affectation of kingly 
ſtate, joined to abſoſute power, nothing was want- 
ing but the title of King. This Cæſar himſelf evi- 
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dently appeared to have the vanity to deſire, His c HA p. 
0 _ E . 


retainers and flatterers, on different occaſions; en- 
deavoured to ſurpriſe the People into a conceſſion 
of it; but notwithſtanding the powers of Sove- 
reign, which he exerciſed without controul, and 
the honours of Divinity, which were decreed to 
him by general conſent, his influence was not ſuffi- 
cient to reconcile the Roman People to the name 
of King. One of his emiſlaries, willing to ſuggeſt 
the propriety of beſtowing this title, or to * 
ate Czſar's purpoſe of aſſuming it, had bound the 
head of one of his ſtatues with a royal filler. The 
Tribunes Marullus and Cæſetius, affecting great 
zeal for the honour of Cæſar, as well as for the 
majeſty of the Roman State, made inquiry after 
the author of an inſinuation ſo derogatory to both; 
and receiving information of the guilty perſon, in 

4 ſuch inſinuations for the future, ſent 
him to priſon. - This officious interpoſition of the 
Tribunes, though pretending to vindicate Cæſar 


| himſelf from ſo odious an imputation, he received 


with marks of diſpleaſure ; and hearing theſe offi- 
cers extolled as the reſtorers of the public liberty 
with the appellation of the Bruti, Brutes indeed,” 
he faid they were; but took no farther notice of 
the matter. | | | 
Soon after this incident, ſome one, or a few in 
the aſſembly of the People, ſaluted him with, the 
title of King. But on hearing, inſtead of acclama- 
tions, a general murmur of diſlike, he ſilenced this 
unſeaſonable piece of flattery, ſayings That his 
name was Cæſar, and not King, Here too the 
Tribunes again interpoſed, and raiſed proſecutions 
againſt the authors of ſuch treaſonable expreſſions. 
But in this inſtance Ceſar loſt his patience, and 
complained in the Senate, that factious men, un- 
der the pretence of diſcharging: the public office of 
magiſtracy, propagated infinuations injurious to 
his character, and tending to alarm the People with 
; 8 D 2 falſe 
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B O O Kk falſe apprehenſions. Such offences, he (aid, merit 
V. capital puniſhment ; but he ſhould be ſatisfied with 
degradation from their office. This ſentence was 
accordingly inflicted ; and from thenceforward it 
was not doubted, that Ceſar aſpired to the title, 

as well as the power of a monarch. _ Sees. 
This opinion was tilt farther confirmed, when, 
on the ſixteenth of February (5), at the Luperecalia 
(a feſtival, which being continued dawn from bar- 
barous ages, ſerved as a monument of primeval 
ſimplicity. and rudenets), the ſame piece of flattery, 
in making tender of a crown, was renewed by 
Antony, then in the office of Conſul, and the chief 

confident of Cæſar. 


© 4 S354 4 


In the ceremony now to be performed, Mark 
Antony bore his part as Conſul; and Cæſar ſat on 
his gilded chair of ſtate in his triumphal robes to 
behold the ſpectacle. Antony ſtopped before him, 
and preſented him with a royal crown, ſaying, 
This crown the Roman People confer upon Cæſar 
* by my hands A. few of the ſpectators ſeemed 
to applayd ; but Czſar,. perceiving that the People 

in general, by their ſilence, gave ſigns of diſplea- 
fure, puſhed away the crown with his hand; and 
upon thus action, received from the People, by an 
univerſal ſhout of zophule; an unqueſtionable ex- 
planation of their former ſilence. 
To try the effect of a moderation which was fo 
much applauded, Antony threw himſelf upon the 


| (6) Cieer. Philip. ii, c. 34. 


ground 
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ground at Cæſar's feet, repeated his offer of the 
crown, and hoped that the People might join him 


mer attempt. | 


That the merit of this refuſal, however, might 


„ on Caius Julius Cæſar, perpetual Dictator, he had 
& declined to receive it (c).“ | Rn, 

The Roman republic had, for ſome time, ſubſiſt- 
ed in a very diſorderly ſtate; the People having do- 
-minion over many other nations, ſcarcely admitted 


inhabitants of Rome, aſſuming the prerogatives of 
the collective body of Roman citizens, who now 
not only extended over all Italy, but were diſperſed 
throughout the empire, generally aſſembled in tu- 
mults, whoſe proceedings nothing but force could 
regulate, and at every convulſion gave an imme- 
diate proſpect of military government. All who 
wiſhed to preſerve the republic, endeavoured to 
extend the prerogatives of the Senate, and to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, theſe ill-formed affem- 
blies of the People from deliberating on matters of 
State; and it might, no doubt, have been ſtill bet- 
ter for the empire, if the ſpirit of legal monarchy 
could at once have been infuſed into every part of 
the commonwealth; or if, without further pangs or 
convulſions, the authority of a prince, tempered 
with that of a Senate, had been firmly eſtabliſned. 
But men do not at once change their habits and 
opinions, nor yield their own pretenſions upon ſpe- 
culative notions of what is ſuited to the ſtate of 
(e) Cicer. Philip. ii, e. 34. 7 1 
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their 


any ſpecies of government among themſelves. The 
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BOOK their country. Cæſar aſpired to dominion in order 

to gratify his peſonal vanity, not to correct the 

© political errors of the times; and his contempora- 
ries, born to the rights of citizens, ſtill contended 
for perſonal independence and equality, however 
impoſſible it might be longer to preſerve any ſpecies 
of republic at the head of ſuch an empire. | 

Ever ſince the expulſion of Tarquin, the name 
of King had been odious at Rome. The moſt po- 
pular citizens, as ſoon as they became ſuſpected of 

_ aſpiring to kingly power, became objects of aver- 
ſion, and were marked out as a prey to the deteſt- 
ation of their country. Thus fell Manlius Capito- 
linus, the Gracchi, Apuleius, and others who were 
loaded with this imputation. 

The Romans, accuſtomed to ſee vanquiſhed 
kings the ſport of popular inſolence, led in triumph, 
put to death ; or, if ſuffered to live, made to lan- 
guiſh in poverty and neglet—accuſtomed to ſee 
kings, who were their own allies, ſubmitting their 
cauſe to the judgment of the Roman People, or 

ſuing for favour, conſidered monarchy itſelf as an 
appurtenance of ſervility and barbariſm ; and the 
project to give a king to the Romans as an attempt 
to degrade them into barbarians and ſlaves. 

The maxim, which forbids aſſaſſination in every 
caſe whatever, is the reſult of prudent reflection, 
and has a tendency to allay the jealouſy, and to mi- 

tigate the cruelty of perſons, who, by violent uſur- 
pations, which laws cannot reſtrain, have incurred 
the reſentment of mankind. Even tyrants, it is 
ſuppoſed, are cruel from fear, and become merci- 
ful in proportion as they believe themſelves ſecure; 
it were unwiſe, therefore, to entertaſh maxims 
which keep the powerful in a continual ſtate of 
diſtruſt and alarm. This prudential morality, how- 
ever, was intirely unknown in the antient repub- 
lics, or could not be obſerved, without ſurrendering 
the freedom for which the citizens contended. A- 


mongſt 
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mongſt them the People were obliged to conſider, c H a p. 
not what was ſafe, but what was neceſlary; and _ 
could not always defend themſelves againft uſurpa- 57 
tions, neither by legal forms, nor by open war. 
It was thought allowable, therefqre, to employ ar- 
tifice, ſurpriſe, and ſecret conſpiracy againſt an 
uſurper; and this was ſo much the caſe. at Rome, 
that no names were held in greater veneration, than 
thoſe of citizens who had aſſaſſinated perſons ſuſ- 
pected of views dangerous to the commonwealth ; 
or who, by any means whatever, rendered abortive 
the projects of adventurers who attempted to arm 
any party againſt the legal conſtitution of their 
country. | 
Cæſar, having attempted to join the title of King 
uith the powers of perpetual Dictator, had reaſon 
© to diſtruſt a * who were actuated by ſuch 
conceptions. He was an object of private as well 
as of publie reſentment, having uſurped the go- 
vernment over thoſe whom he had cruelly injured; 
over the fathers, the brothers, and ſons of thoſe who 
had fallen by his ſword. He accordingly, for ſome 
time, had the precaution to keep a military guard 
attending his perſon; but, grown familiar with 
thoſe he had offended, and ſecure in his perſonal 
courage, he dropt this precaution, and began to 
reign with the confidence of a lawful monarch. 
Although he had incurred ſo much reſentment, he 
7 diſdained to ſtand in awe of it, and ventured to 
*Z join the confidence of innocence with the higheſt 
3 -mealires of guilt. This conduct indeed was un- 
common, and the effect of a daring courage, but 
unworthy of the penetration and ſkill with which | | 
p he had hitherto conducted his affairs. It may ſerve | 
to confirm, what has been already obſerved, that, 
amongſt the many accompliſhments which he pol- 
ſeſſed, and together with the abilities which render- 
ed him ſuperior to every direct oppoſition, he was 
actuated by a vanity which bordered on weakneſs. 
Miſled, 
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B O oK Miſled, perhaps, by this paſſion, he perſiſted in his 
emulation to the glory of Sylla, and would ſhow to 
the world, that he who had not reſigned his power 
could walk the ſtreets of Rome, unattended, with 
as much ſafety as the other, who had had the mag- 
nanimity to reſtore the conſtitution of his country, 
joined to this weakneſs, he had too mean an opi- 
nion of thoſe who compoſed the commonwealth, 
greatly ſunk indeed in their political characters, but 
not fallen into that ſtate of perſonal weakneſs, 
which his ſecurity and contempt of them . ſeemed 
to imply. | | 
Above ſixty citizens of noble extraction were 
found, who thought their late condition as mem- 
bers of the republic could ſtill be recovered. Some 
had been ſtunned with their fall, but not quite 
overwhelmed ; others, who, on ſpecious pretences, 
had aſſiſted in obtaining the victories of Cæſar, 
deteſted the monarchy which he was pleaſed to a(- 
ſume. In the firſt period of the civil war many 
imagined, that the conteſt was to end in ſubſtitut- 
ing one party for another, not in the intire ſubver- 
ſion of the republican government; and they were 
inclined, as ſoon as fortune ſhould declare in fa- 
vour of either party, to be reconciled with thoſe 
that prevailed (d). But when it evidently appear- 
ed, that Czſar, by ſuppreſſing the laſt remains of 
oppoſition to himſelf in every part of the empire, 
meant to eſtabliſh a monarchy in his own perſon, a 
ſecret indignation filled the breaſts of thoſe who, 
upon a foot of family conſequence, or perſonal abi- 
lity, had any pretenhons to political importance. 
To ſuch perſons the dominion of an equal appear- 
ed inſufferable. Many of them affected ſervility, 
in conferring the extravagant honours which had 
\ been decreed to Cæſar, as the maſk of a ſullen diſ- 
leaſure, which, conſcious of a tendency to betray 
itſelf, took the diſguiſe f the oppoſite extreme. 
0%) Cicero adPpmitiar, 0 
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The queſtion reſpecting the expedience of mo- c x Ar. 


narchical government, did not enter into the defi- 
berations of any one. If it had been urged, that a 
King was neceſſary; it would have been aſked, 
Who gave the right to Ceſar? If the People in ge- 
neral were corrupt, were the bankrupts, and out- 
laws, and ſoldiers of fortune that formed the court 


I. 


of Cæſar unblemiſhed ? If the great, the able, and 


experienced citizens, who were qualified to ſupport 


the republic, were now no more, by whoſe {word 
had they periſhed ? or who was to blame for the 
ruin that had befallen the commonwealth ? If the 
corrupt arts, the treaſons, the murders, encouraged 


or executed by Ceſar, had made a change of go- 
vernment neceſſary, the firſt act of that new go- 


vernment, for the inſtruction of mankind, ought 
to have been to puniſh the author of ſo many diſor 


ders and crimes, not to reward him with a crown. 

Many of Cæſar's officers, and the neareſt to his 
perion, were as much in this mind as any other ci- 
tizens; and on this ſuppoſition, fo familiar was the 
thought of proceeding to the laſt extremities againſt 
him, that, when Antony came to meet Cæſar on his 
return from Spain, Trebonius ventured to ſound his 
inclinations reſpecting a deſign on Czfar's life (c). 
Although Antony did not adopt the meaſure, he 
did not betray Trebonius, nor did he appear to be 
ſurpriſed at the propoſal. It was afterwards ſug- 
getted, that Antony ſhould be invited to a ſhare in 
the conſpiracy ; and the propoſal was dropt only 
on account of the refuſal which he had already given 
to Trebonius , fo readily was it believed, that every 
noble Roman would rather ſhare in the government 
ol his country, as an independent citizen, than as 
a retainer to the moſt ſucceſsful uſurper, 

It is well known, that a conſpiracy accordingly 
was, at this time, formed apainſtthe life of Cæſat, 


(e) Cicer, Philip. ii. e. 14. 


although 
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B O o x although the firſt ſteps and the conſultations of the g 
parties are no where minutely recorded. The prin-. 


cipal authors of it were Caius Caſſius and Marcus 
Brutus, then Prætors in the city; Decimus Brutus 
and Trebonius, who had both ſerved in high rank 
under Cæſar himſelf, and of whom the firſt was 
deſtined by him to the command in Ciſalpine Gaul, 
and to the Conſulate in the following year. 
Caius Calſis is early noted for a high and im- 
petuous ſpirit. It is obſerved, that, - being a boy 
when Sylla was at the height of his power, he 
ſtruck the ſon of the Dictator for having ſaid, That 
bis father was the maſter of the Roman People. 
The tutor of young Sylla having carried a com- 
. plaint to Pompey, the boys were called, and queſ- 
tioned on the ſubject of the quarrel, © Do but re- 


„ peat your words again,“ ſaid Caſſius; © and in. 


< this preſence I will ſtrike you.” He had diſtin- 
- guiſhed himſelf in Syria by collecting the remains 
of the unfortunate army of Craflus, with which he 
repelled the attempt of the Parthians on that pro- 
vince. He followed Pompey in the civil war, and 
commanded a ſquadron of the fleet on the coaſt of 
Sicily at the time of the battle of Pharſalia. From 
thence he went into Aſia, with a profeſſed intention 
to wait for the arrival of the victor from Alexan- 
dria, and to drop all further oppoſition againſt him; 
but even then, according to Cicero, would have put 
Czſar to death, if he had not debarked on a dif- 
ferent ſide of the Cydnus, from that on which he 
was at firſt expected to land (). | 
Marcus Brutus was the nephew of Cato by his 


ſiſter Servilia ; and ſo much the favourite of Cæſar, 


who was ſaid to have had an intrigue with his mo- 
ther, that he was by ſome ſuppoſed to be his ſon. 
The father of Brutus, in the civil wars of Sylla, had 
been on the {ide of Marius, and having fallen into 


(f) Cicer. Philip. ii. c. 11. 
Pompey's 
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Pompey's hands, was by him put to death. The ch y. 
ſon retained ſo much reſentment on this account, . 
that he never accoſted or ſaluted Pompey till after 

the civil war broke out; when, thinking it neceſ- 

fary to ſacrifice all private conſiderations to the ol. 


lic cauſe, he joined him in Macedonia, and was te- 


ceived with great marks of diſtinction. This young 
man either on account of his uncle Cato, or on ac- 
count of the expectation generally entertained of 
himſelf, was held in the higheſt eſtimation. Being 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pharſalia, he was 
not only protected by the victor, but ſent into the 


province of Ciſalpine Gaul with the title of Gover- ; 


nor; where during the war in Africa againſt Scipio 
and the king of Numidia, he remained, perhaps, 
rather under ſafe cuſtody than in high confidence 
with Cæſar. He was this year, together with Cai- 
us Caſſius, who married his ſiſter, promoted to the 
dignity of Prætor, and though of leſs ſtanding than 
Caflius, had the precedence by the partiality of Cæ- 
far. This circumſtance was ſuppoſed, at the time 
that Brutus and Caſſius were actually framing their 
conſpiracy, to have occaſioned a breach between 


them. | 


Caſſius is reputed to have been the prime mover 
in the deſign againſt Cæſar's life; and to have 
been the author of anonymous calls to vindicate the 
freedom of Rome, which were poſted up or dropt 


in public places; and which, from the prevailing 


ſpirit of diſcontent, found a ready acceptance. La- 
bels were hung upon the ſtatues of the antient Bru- 


Y tus, and billets were dropt, in the night, upon the 
3 judgment-ſeat of the Prætor of this name, exciting 


him to imitate his anceſtors, by reſtoring the re- 
public,; “Lou ſleep, you are not Brutus:” and 


* on the ſtatues of his ſuppoſed anceſtor, the elder 


Brutus, was written, Would you were alive!“ 
Theſe expreſſions of a ſecret diſaffection, and pro- 
gnoſtics of ſome violent deſign, either eſcaped the 
: OY attention 
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BOOK attention of Cæſar, or were deſpiſed by him; but A 
V. were eaſily underſtood by perſons who looked for a | 
deliverance from the indignities to which they fekt 


themſelves expoſed. While Caſſius and Marcus 
Brutus entered into a formal concert on this ſub- 
ject, numbers pined under the want of that conſi- 


deration to which they thought themſelves born; 


many were provoked by particular inſtances of va- 
nity or arrogance in the preſent Dictator (g); and 


upon the leaft hint of a defign againft him, were : 
ready to join. © lam forry you ſhould be ill at ſo i 
« critical a time,” ſaid Brutus to Legatius. I F 


am not ill,“ ſaid the other, if you have any 
e jntentions worthy of yourſelf (þ).” 


Great numbers daily acceded to the plot, of 1 


whom the following, beſides Brutus and Caſſius, 


are ihe principal names upon record: Cæcilius and 


Bucolianus, two brothers, Rubrins Rex, Q. Liga- 
rius, M. Spurius, Servilius Galba, Sextius Naſo, 
Pontius Acquila. Theſe had ever been on the ſide 
of the Senate, or adherents of Pompey. The fol- 
lowing had acted in the war under Ceſar ; Deci- 
mus Brutus, C. Caſca, Trebonius, Tullius Cim- 
ber, Minucius, and Baſilus (i); they are ſaid in 
all to have amounted to ſixty (&). - Cicero was 
known to deteſt the uſurpation of Cæſar; to mourn 
over the fall of the commonwealth, over the humi- 


liation of the Senate, and the dimunition of his 


(eg) Cæſar had, about this time, a viſit from the Queen of Agypt, who 
lived with him at his gardens on the Tiber (Cicer. ad Attic. lib, xiv ). 
Many who overlooked his uſurpation, and the violence he did to the con- 


ktitution of his country, were ſcandalized at the intimacy in which he 
lived with this woman. Being accuſtomed to the diſtinctions of a court, Y 


and conſidering Cæſar as the Monarch, ſhe treated the citizens, who were 
ſtill admitted to him on a foot of equality, as dependents and ſubjects. He 
bimſelf, with all his ſtate, was polite. As an apology for having made 
Cicero wait too long in his antichamber, he accoſted him with ſaying, 
How can I hope to be tolerated; when even Marcus Tullius Cicero 
is made to wait; If any one could forgive it, he would; but the world 
** muſt deteſt me.“ Cleopatra, it is probable, made no ſuch apology 
whea ſhe gave cauſe to complain of her arrogance. | . 


(5) Sueton, in Czfare. (i) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. ii, 
(4) Sueton. iv Czxfare, | | 
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oon political conſequence ; but he was not conſult- e H A r. 
ned in this 3 The authors of it relied on his 
ſupport, in caſe they ſhould be ſucceſsful ; but they | 

| knew too well his ingenuity in ſuggeſting ſcruples 
and difficulties, to bring him into their previous de- 
liberations on ſo arduous an enterprize. 

The conſpirators, in forming their project, gene- 
rally founded the minds of perſons before they 
made any formal or direct propoſal. Brutus being 
in company with Statilius, Favonius, and Labio, 
opoſed, among other problematical queſtions, 
me doubts concerning the expediency of aſſaſſi- 
nating tyrants. Favonius obſerved, that ſuch aQi- 
ons led to civil war, and that this was worſe than 
uſurpation. Statilius ſaid, that no wiſe man would 
engage in ſo hazardous an enterprize to ſerve a par- 
cel of knaves and fools. Labio contended warmly 
| with both; and Brutus changing the ſubject, 
thought no more of Statilius or Favonius, but com- 

municated the deſign to Labio, who immediately 
embraced it. | 16... 
As ſo many were concerned, and as they remain- 
ed ſome time in ſuſpence as to the proper time and 
place for the execution of their purpoſe, it is fin- _ 
gular that the conſpiracy ſhould have come to ſuch 
a height undiſcovered. But Cæſar did not encou- 
rage informers; his great courage preſerved him 
from the jealouſies by which others in leſs danger- 
2Z ous ſituations are guided. He truſted to his popu- 
-# larity, to his munificence, to the profeſſions of ſub- 
z miſſion which were made to him, and to the inte- 
XZ reſt which he ſuppoſed many to have in the preſer- 
vation of his life. He had not only diſmiſſed the 
guards, which at his return to Rome had attended 
him; and was commonly preceded only by his Lic- 
tors and the uſual retinue of his civil rank ; but had 
ſuffered the veterans to diſperſe on the lands which 
had been aſſigned to them, unfurniſhed Italy of 
troops, and had tranſported the greater part of the 

a army 
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Scythia; from thence, by the ſhores of the Euxine 


ſulate in the firſt; Decimus Brutus and Plancus, in 


Quæſtors, as has been mentioned, he augmented 
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army into Macedonia, reſerving only a ſmall body 
under Lepidus in the ſuburbs of Rome. His own 
mind, though fond of appearances of ſuperiority, it 
is probable, was eaſily ſatiated with the pageantry 
of ſtate. His thoughts became vacant and languid 
in the poſſeſſion of a ſtation to which he had ſtrug- 
gled through ſo much blood; and his active mind 
{till urged him to extenſive projects of war and con- 
gueſt (4). He accordingly planned a ſeries of wars 
which were not likely to end but with his life. He 
was to begin with revenging the death of Craſſus, 
and reducing the Parthians. He was next to paſs 
by Hyrcania and the coaſts of the Caſpian Sea into 


Sea, into Sarmacia, Dacia, and Germany; and 
from thence, by his- own late conqueſts in Gaul, to 
return into Italy (n); for this purpoſe he had al- 
ready ſent forward into Macedonia ſeventeen legi- 
ons and ten thouſand horſe (x). 
As Czſar was likely, whatever may have been 
the extent of his projects, to be employed ſome 
time in the execution of them, he thought proper 
to anticipate the election of magiſtrates at Rome, 
and to arrange, before his departure, the whole 
ſucceſſion to office for ſome years. Dion Caſſius 
ſays, that his arrangement -was made for three 
ears; Appian, for five years. It is certain, that 
be fixed the ſucceſſion to office for two ſubſequent 
years. Hirtius and Panſa were deſtined to the Con- 


the ſecond (o). He continued to increaſe the num- 
ber of magiſtrates, that he might have more oppor- 
tunities to gratify his retainers and friends. The 


to forty, the Ædiles to fix, the Prætors to ſixteen. 

Among the latter he named Ventidins, a native of 

Picenum, who had been taken and led in triumph, 
Q Dio. Caſſ. Appian. Plutarch. (n) Plutarch. in Cæſare. 


(») Appian, de Bell. Civil, lib, ii, (e) Cicero ad Attic, lib, xiv, ep. 6. 
5 | while 
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"while the people of that diſtrict, with the other Ita- c H Ab. 
lians, on account of their claim of being inrolled as . 
citizens, were at war with Rome. Ventidius had 
ſubſiſted by letting mules and carriages. In the 
purſuit of this buſineſs he had followed the army of 
Cæſar into Gaul; and becoming known to that 
| genera], was 2 truſted and advanced by him. 
| His career of preferment continued up to the dig - 
nity of Conſul, and he himſelf, as has been former- 
ly obſerved, came at laſt to lead, in the capacity 
of a victorious general, a proceſſion of the ſame 
kind with that in which he had made his firſt entry 
at Rome as a captive, | | (4g? 
This arrangement, in which Cæſar, by antici- 
pating the nomination of magiſtrates, precluded the 
citizens from the uſual exerciſe of their rights of 
election, made the ſubverſion of the republic more 
felt than any of the former acts of his power, and 
gave the leaders of the conſpiracy a great advantage 
againſt him. The proſpect of his approaching de- 
parture from Rome, which was fixed for the month = 
of March, urged the ſpeedy execution of their pur- 
poſe. The report of a reſponſe or prediction, which 
ſome of the flatterers of Cæſar had procured from 
the college of Augurs, bearing that the Parthians 
were not to be ſubdued but by a king (p), appear- 
ed to be the prelude of a motion to veſt him, in his 
intended expedition __ the Parthians, with the 
title, and with the enſigns of royalty, to be borne, 
if not in the city, at leaſt in the provinces (q). 
HM A meeting of the Senate being already ſummons 
ae, for the Ides, or fifteenth, of March, the propo- 
gal to beſtow on Cæſar the title of King, as a qua- 
lification enjoined by the Sybils to make war on 
the Parthians, was expected to be the principal bu- 
ſineſs of the aſſembly. This circumſtance deter- 
2X mined the conſpirators in the choice of a place for 


() Dio. Call: lib. xliv. c. 16. 9) Zonaras lib- x. c. 14. 
: : the 
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n oo x the execution of their deſign. They had formerly 
3 deliberated, whether to pitch upon the Campus 
Martius, and to ftrike their blow in the preſence of 
the Roman People aſſembled, or in the entry to | 
the theatre, or in a ſtreet through which Cæſar often 
paſſed in the way to his own houſe (r). But this 
meeting of the Senate ſeemed now to preſent the 
molt convenient place, and the moſt favourable op- 
portunity. The preſence of the Senate, it was ſup- | 
paſed, would render the action of the conſpirators 
tuffeienily awful and ſolemn; the common cauſe 5 
would be inſtantly acknowledged by all the mem 
- bers of that body; and the execution done would 
be juſtified under their authority. If any were diſ- 
puſed to reſiſt, they were not likely to be armed; 
and the affair might be ended by the death of Cæſar 
| alone, or without any effuſion of blood beyond 
that which was originally intended. 8 
It was at firſt propoſed that Antony, being likely 
to carry on the fame military uſurpations which Cæ- 
far had begun, ſhould be taken off at the ſame 
time; but this was over-ruled. It was ſuppoſed 
that Antony, and every other Senator and citizen, 
would readily embrace the ſtate of independence and 
perſonal conſideration which was to be offered to 
: / them; or if they ſhonld not embrace it, they would 
not be of ſufficient numbers or credit ta diſtreſs the 
republic, Vr to overſet that balance of parties in 
which the freedom of the whole conſiſted. It was 
ſuppoſed that the moment Czar fell, there would 
not be any ane left to covet or to ſupport an uſur- 
pation which had been ſo unfortunate in his perſon. 
If we do any thing more than is neceſſary to ſet 
the Romans at liberty,“ ſaid Marcus Brutus, 
we fhall be thought to act from private reſent- 
* ment, and to intend reſtoring the party of Pom- 
* pey, nat the republic.” : | 


(r): Sueton. in Cæſare. (5) Dio. Caf. lib. xliv; c. 15. 
. The 
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The intended aſſembly of the Senate was to be held c H a p. 
in one of the receſſes of Pompey's theatre. It was _* 
determined by the conſpirators, that they ſnould re- 
pair to this meeting as uſual, either ſeparately, or 
in the retinue of the Conſuls and Prætors; and that, 
being armed with concealed weapons, they ſhould 
proceed to the execution of their purpoſe as ſoon as 
Cæſar had taken his ſeat. To guard againſt any 
diſturbance or tumult that might ariſe to fruſtrate 
their intentions, Decimus Brutus, who was maſter 
of a troop of gladiators undertook to have this troop, 


under pretence of exhibiting 1150 combats on that 
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day to the people, poſted in the theatre, and ready 
at his command for any ſervice (t. 

During the interval of ſuſpence which preceded 
the meeting of the Senate, although in public Bru- 
tus ſeemed to perform all the duties of his ſtation 
with an unaltered countenance ; at home he was 
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5 leſs guarded, and frequently appeared to have ſome- } 
ching uncommon on his mind. His wife Porcia | 
| ſuſpected that ſome arduous deſign reſpecting the , 
State was in agitation; and when ſhe queſtioned q 
| him, was confirmed in this apprehenſion, by his 4 
; WE cluding her inquiries. Thinking herſelf, by her I 
„extraction and by her alliance, intitled to confi- 1 
dence, ſhe bore this appearance of diſtruſt with re- 3 
= gret; and, under the idea that the ſecret which was L 
3 vwithheldfrom her,muſt be ſuchas,upon any ſuſpicion, 4 
; might occaſion the torture to be employed to force # 
| a confeſſion ; and ſuppoſing that ſhe herſelf was diſ- 1 
truſted more on account of the weakneſs than of i 
| the indiſcretion of her ſex, ſhe determined to make q 
: a trial of her own ſtrength, before ſhe defired that 4 
the ſecret ſhould be communicated to her. For this 9 | 
. purpoſe ſhe gave herſelf a wound in the thigh, and L 
i while it feſtered, and produced acute pain and fever, 
ſhe endeavoured to preſerve her uſual countenance, 1 
' without any ſign of ſuffering or diſtreſs, Being ſa- I 
2 (t) Dio. Caſſ. $8. xliv. e. 18. 4 1 
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tified with this trial of her own ſtrength, ſhe told 
her huſband the particulars, and with ſome degree 
of triumph added, Now you may truſt ine; 1 am 
&* the wife of Brutus and the daughter of Cato; keep 
« me no longer in doubt or ſuſpence upon any ſubjett 
„jn which I too muſt be ſo deeply concerned.” The 
circumſtance of her wound, the pretenſions which 
ſhe otherwiſe had to confidence, drew the ſecret 


from her huſband, and undoubtedly from thencefor- 


ward, by the paſſions which were likely to agitate 
the mind of a tender and affectionate woman, ex- 
poſed the deſign to additional hazard of a diſcovery 
and of a failure. | 
But the morning of the Ides of March, the day 
on which this conſpiracy was to be executed, arriv- 
ed, and there was yet no ſuſpicion. The conſpira- 
tors had been already together at the houſe of one of 
the Prætors. Caſſius was to preſent his ſon that 
morning to the people, with the ceremony uſual in 
aſſuming the habit of manhood ; and he was upon 
this account to be attended by his friends into the 
place of aſſembly. He was afterwards, together 
with Brutus, in their capacity of magiſtrates, em- 
ployed as uſual, in giving judgment on the cauſes 


that were brought before them. As they fat in the 


Pretor's chair they received intimation that Cæſar, 
having been indiſpoſed over-night, was not to be 
abroad; and that he had commiſſioned Antony, in 
his name, to adjourn. the Senate to another day. 
Upon this report, they ſuſpected a diſcovery ;' and 
while they were deliberating what ſhould be done, 
Popilius Lenas, a Senator whom they had not en- 
truſted with their deſign, whiſpered them as he 
paſſed, © I pray that God may proſper what you 
have in view. Above all things difpatch.” Their 
ſuſpicions of a diſcovery being thus ſtill further con- 
firmed, the intention ſoon after appeared to be pub- 
lic. An acquaintance told Caſca, ©* You have con- 
* cealed this buſineſs from me, but Brutus told = 
on 0 
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& of it.” They were ſtruck with ſurpriſe ; but c HA x. 


Brutus preſently recollected that he had mentioned 
to this perſon no more than Caſca's intention of 
ſtanding for Ædile, and that the words which he 
ſpoke probably referred only to that buſineſs ; they 
accordingly determined to wait the iſſue of theſe 
alarms (u). 

In the mean time Cæſar, at the perſuaſion of De- 
cimus Brutus, though once determined to remain 
at home, had changed his mind, and was already in 
the ſtreets, being carried to the Senate in his litter. 
Soon after he had left his own houſe, a ſlave came 
thither in haſte, deſired protection, and ſaid he had 
a ſecret of the greateſt moment to impart. He had 
probably overheard the conſpirators, or had obſerv- 
ed that they were armed ; but not being aware how 
preſſing the time was, he ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
tained till Cæſar's return. Others, probably, had 
obſerved circumſtances which led to a diſcovery of 
the plot, and Cæſar had a billet to this effect given 


to him as he paſſed in the ſtreets; he was intreated 


by the perſon who gave it inſtantly to read it; and 
he endeavoured to do fo, but was prevented by the 
multitudes who crowded around him with number- 
leſs applications ; and he ſtill carried this paper in 
his hand when he entered the Senate. | 

Brutus and moſt of the conſpirators had taken 
their places a little while before the arrival of Cæſar, 
and continued to be alarmed by many circum- 
ſtances which tended to ſhake their reſolution. Por- 
cia, in the ſame moments, being in great agitation, 
expoſed herſelf to public notice. She liſtened with 
anxiety to every noiſe in the ſtreets; ſhe diſpatched, 
without any pretence of buſineſs, continual meſſages 
tawards the place where the Senate was aſſembled ; 
ſhe aſked every perſon who came from that quarter 


if they obſerved what her huſband was doing. Her 


ſpirit at laſt ſunk under the effect of ſuch violent 
(*) Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib. ii. 
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B Oo x emotions; ſhe fainted away, and was carried for dead 
V. = g o 
into her apartment. A meſſage came to Brutus in 


the Senate with ths account. He was much af- 
fected, but kept his place (x). Popilius Lænas, 
who a little before ſeemed, from the expreſſion he 
had dropped, to have got notice of their defign, ap- 
peared to be in earneſt converſation with Cæſar, 
as he lighted from his carriage. This left the con- 
fpirators no longer in doubt that they were diſco- 
vered ; and they made ſigns to each other, that it 
would be better to die by their own hands than to 
fall into the power of their enemy. But they ſaw 
of a ſudden the countenance of Lænas change in- 
to a ſmile, and perceived that his converſation with 
Cæſar could not relate to ſuch a buſineſs as theirs. 
Cœſar's chair of ſtate had been placed near to the 
pedeſtal of Pompey's ſtatue. Numbers of the con- 


ſpirators had ſeated themſelves around it. Trebo- 


nius, under pretence of buſineſs, had taken Anto- 
ny aſide at the entrance of the theatre. Cimber, 
who, with others of the conſpirators, met Cæſar in 
the Portico, preſented him with a petition in favour 
of his brother, who had been excepted from the late 
indemnity ; and in urging the prayer of this peti- 
tion, attended the Dictator to his place. Having 
there received a denial from Czfar, uttered with 
ſome expreſſions of impatience at being ſo much im- 
portuned, he took hold of his robe, as if to preſs the 


intreaty. May, ſaid Cæſar, this is violence. While 


he ſpoke theſe words, Cimber flung back the gown 
from his ſhoulders; and this being the ſignal agreed 
upon, called out to ſtrike. Caſca aimed the. firſt 
blow. Czlar ſtarted from his place, and in the firſt 
moment of ſurpriſe, puſhed Cimber with one arm, 
and laid hold of Caſca with the other. But he ſoon 
perceived that reſiſtance was vain ; and while the 
{words of the conſpirators claſhed with each other, 
in their way to his body, he wrapped himſelf up in 
| (x) Plut. in Brut. NY 


his 
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his gown, and fell without any farther ſtruggle. It 
was obſerved, in the ſuperſtition of the times, that 
in falling, the blood which ſprung from his wounds 
ſprinkled the pedeſtal of Pompey's ſtatue. And 
thus having employed the greateſt abilities to ſub- 
due his fellow citizens, with whom it would have 
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been a much greater honour to have been able to 


live on terms of equality, he fell, in the height cf 
his ſecurity, a ſacrifice to their juſt indignation; a 
ſtriking example of what the arrogant have to ſear 


in trifling with the feelings of a free people, and at 


the ſame time a leſſon of jealouſy and of cruelty to 
tyrants, or an admonition not to ſpare, in the exer- 
ciſe of their power, thoſe whom they may have in- 
ſulted by N | 
When the body lay breathleſs on the ground, 
Caſſius called out, that there lay the worſt of 
men (y). Brutus called upon the Senate to judge of 
the tranſaction which had paſled before them, and 
was pteceeding to ſtate the motives of thoſe who 
were concerned in it, when the members, who had 
for a moment ſtood in filent amazement, roſe on a 
ſudden, and began to ſeparate in great conſterna- 
tion. All thoſe who had come to the Senate in the 
train of Cæſar, his Lictors, the ordinary officers of 


State, citizens and foreigners, with many fervants 


and dependants of every fort, had been inſtantly 
ſeized with a panic; and as if the ſwords of the 
conſpirators were drawn againſt themſelves, had 
already ruſhed into the ſtreets, and carried terror 
and confuſion wherever they went The Senators 
themſelves now followed. No man had preſence 
of mind to give any account of what had happened, 
but repeated the cry that was uſual on great, alarms 
for all perſons to withdraw, and to ſhut up their 
habitations and ſhops. This cry was communicat- 
ed from one to another in the ſtreets. The Peo- 


() Cic. ad Famil. lib. xii. ep. 1. Nequiſſimum occiſurn eſe. 
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hs imagining that a general maſſacre was ſome- 
here begun, ſhut up and barred all their doors as 
in the dead of night, and every one prepared to de- 


fend his own habitation. 


Antony upon the firſt alarm had changed his 
dreſs, and retired to a place of ſafety. He believed 


that the conſpirators muſt have intended to take 


his life, together with that of Cæſar; and he fled 


in the apprehenſion of being inſtantly purſued. Le- 


pidus repaired to the ſuburbs, where the legion he 
commanded was quartered ; and uncertain whether 
Cæſar's death was the act of the whole Senate, or 
of a private party, waited for an explanation, or an 
order from the ſurviving conſul, to determine in 
what manner he ſhould act (z). In theſe circum- 
ſtances a general pauſe, and an interval of ſuſpence 
and filence, took place over the whole city. 


(2) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, ii. 
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CHAP. I. 


General Confternation on the Death of Cæſar. Tu- 
multuary Aſſembly of the People. —Declarations of 
Cinna and Dolabella.— Appearance of Brutus and 
Caſſius in the Forum. Their Return to the Capi- 
tol. — Meeting and Debate in the Senate. — AA of 
Oblivion. — Speech of Brutus to the People. — Fu- 
neral of Cæſar.— Inſurrettion of the People. —Po- 
licy of Antony. Appearance of Octauius.— His 
Difference with Antony. — Both have Recourſe to 
Arms. —Aſpect of Things.—Antony proceeds to 
expel Decimus Brutus from the Ciſalpine Gaul. 
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N the general conſternation, occaſioned by the c H Ap. 
I death of Cæſar, the authors of this important ., 
event appeared to be no leſs at a loſs what to do, 
than the other members of the Senate, on whom it 
was brought by ſurpriſe. The danger, of execut- 
ing the firſt part of their deſign had appeared fo 
great, that they looked no farther, or they ima- 
gined that with Cæſar's life every difficulty would 
be ended; and that the Senate and People, reſtored 
to their authority and privileges, would naturally | 
recur to their uſual forms. Finding themſelves de- 0 
ſerted in the Senate, and not knowing to what 
* .dangers they might ſtill be expoſed, they wrapped 
Z — up the left arm in their gowns; a preparation which 
© Ade Romans, in the habit of uſing a ſhield, gene- 
rally made when alarmed with any proſpe& of . 
= violence, | 
ra The Conſpirators thus in a body, with their 

{words yet ſtained with blood, went forth to the 
ſtreets proclaiming ſecurity and liberty, and inviting 
every one to concur with them in reftoring the 
commonwealth, They were joined by. many who, 
though not acceſſary to the conſpiracy, choſe P 
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BOOK embark with them in the preſent ſtate of their for- 
__J-_, tunes. Of theſe are particylarly mentioned, Len- 
tulus Spinther, Favonius, Acquinas, Dolabella, 
Marcus, Peticus, and Cinna. But obſerving that 
the People in general did not ſhew any hearty ap- 
probation of their cauſe; and knowing that, be- 
ſides the legion which Lepidus commanded in the 
ſuburbs, there were in the city multitudes of vete- 
rans, who, having received grants of land from 
| Caſar, either had not yet gone to take poſſeſſion of 
them, or having been at their ſettlements, had re- 
turned to pay court to their patron before/ his de- 
parture from Rome; and ſuſpecting that Antony, 
now the ſole Conſul and ſupreme officer of State, 
was likely to exert the powers of a magiſtrate againſt 


of which they knew not the extent, they determin- 
ed to take refuge in the Capitol, and with the gla- 
diators of Decimus Brutus, who had already taken 
poſſeſſion of that fortreſs, to wait the iſſue of this 
general ſcene of ſuſpence. 

x Multitudes of the people, obſerving that the 
perſons who had occaſioned this general alarm were 
themſelves on the defenſive, and no way inclined 
to extend the effuſion of blood, ventured forth into 
the ſtreets, and many crowded together in the Fo- 
rum or ordinary place of reſort (a). The firſt per- 
ſon that took any public part upon this occaſion 
was Cinna, the ſon of him who had been a leader 
of the Marian party, brother-in-law of Cæſar, and 
now, by his nomination, advanced to the dignity 
of Prætor. This relation of the deceaſed, to the 
ſurpriſe of every one, tore the Prætor's gown from 
his own ſhoulders ; declared that in this act he then 


(a) Appian ſays, that the friends of the conſpirators, by diſtributing mo- 
ney, endeavoured to form a party among the populace. The neceflity of 
this expedient, if real, is ſufficient to ſhew how deſperate the attempt 
was of reſtoring democratical government to the inhabitants of Rome, 
compoſed of the refuſe of Italy, and of the provinces collected to enjoy 
the rewards of idleneſs and faction. ; 

| abdicated 


them; and being on every fide beſet with dangers 


N 


„ 
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abdicated his office, as having been unwarrantably c H A P. 
obtained by the nomination of an uſurper ; and he _ 
proceeded to make a harangue to the People, in 
which he repreſented Cæſar as a tyrant, extolled 
the conſpirators as ihe reſtorers of liberty fo their 
country, and propoſed that they ſhould have the 
proper ſafeguards to their perſons, and be invited to 
aſſiſt in the aſſembly of the People. | 
Dolabella, who had been nominated by Cæſar 
to ſucceed in the office of Conſul, which he himſelf 
was about to vacate, thinking that the intended 
XZ ſucceſſion was now open to him upon Cæſar's death, 
= reverſed the firſt part of Cinna's conduct, by aſ- 
ſuming the robes and enſigns of Conſul, to which 
be had no title; but joined with the abdicated 
Prætor in applauding the authors of Cæſar's death, 
expreſſed his with that he himſelf had been a part- 
ner in the glory of their action, joined with Cinna, 
in propoſing that theſe reſtorers of liberty ſhould | 
be invited to the aſſembly of the People, and that | 
the anniverſary of the preſent day ſhould be ob- 
ſerved for ever, as a feſtival ſacred to the reſtora- 
tion of the commonwealth. | 
The partizans of Cæſar, yet unacquainted with 
the extent of their own danger, had abſented them- 
ſelves, and the aſſembly conſiſted chiefly of perſons 
to whom theſe propoſals were agreeable. The mo- 
tions that were now made by the late Prætor and 
the ſuppoſed Conſul accordingly prevailed, and the 
leaders of the conſpiracy were invited to deſcend 
from the Capitol. But of this invitation only Mar- 
cus Brutus and Caſſius took the benefit. Havin 
zoined the aſſembly, they ſeverally addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the multitude with an air of dignity and 
conſciouſneſs of merit, as being the procurers of 
that liberty which the people were now to enjoy, 
and by which they were enabled to judge for them- 
ſelves, They contraſted the late ulurpation of 
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Book Cæſar (D) with the free conſtitution of the republic; 
obſerved, that with reſpect to themſelves, unſup- 
ported as they were with any military force, they 
could have no intention to ſupplant the uſurper in 
the poſſeſſion of his power, and could have no ob- 
ject beſides the reſtoration of the laws and the 
freedom of their country. And they exhorted the 
audience, in terms rather popular, than really ap- 
plicable to the preſent ſtate of affairs, to make the 
ſame uſe of their deliverance from an uſurped and 
violent domination which their anceſtors, at the 
expulſion of Tarquin, had made of a ſimilar event. 
They ſpecified the merit which many perſons had 
in this enterpriſe, particularly that of Decimus 
Brutus, who had furniſhed the company of gladia- 
tors, which, in entering on this buſineſs, made the 
principal part of their ſtrength; and obſerved, that, 
potwithſtanding the ſplendid fortune to which De- 
cimus Brutus might have aſpired under Cæſar's in- 
fluence, he had preferred the rights of his fellow- 
citizens, and the reſtoration of the commonwealth. 
They turned the attention of the audience on the 
caſe of Sextus Pompeius, the only ſurviving ſon of 
the great Pompey, now unjuſtly deemed an outlaw 
and a rebel (c). In the perſon of this young man,” 
they ſaid, © you have the laſt of a noble family, 
„ho, in the conteſt for freedom, have ſacrificed 
„ themſelves for the republic, even he is ſtill beſet 
by the emiſſaries of the late uſurper, who, pre- 
« tending public authority, are armed for his de- 
& ſtruction with ſwords, yet red with the blood of 
< his father and of his brother.” They moved the 
People, that ſo unjuſt a war ſhould be inſtantly 
ſuſpended, and that this young man ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the rights of his anceſtors ; that the Tri- 
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| (3) Appiaa de Bello Civili, lib. ii. Dio. Caff. lib. xliv. c. 21. 
| 1 (e) This young man having abſconded for ſome time after the defeat and 
| | 


— 
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death of his brother at Munda, had again appeared in Spain at the head of 
Kt a confiderable force, and defeated Aſinius Pollio, who had been employed 
Up. by Ceſar againft him. | 
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bunes Cæſetius and. Marullus, being unjuſtly de- c HA r. 
graded by Cæſar, in violation of that ſacred law, _®: | 
which he himſelf, upon much leſs grounds, had 
made his pretence for a civil war, ſhould now be 
reſtored to all their dignities. | | 
In theſe fond anticipations of freedom, the au- 
thors of this attempt to reſtore the republic, enjoyed 
for once the fruits of their labour, and ſpoke to a 
numerous aſſembly of the Roman People, ſeem- [ 
ingly unreſtrained and unawed by — force. 4 
The city, however, had not yet recovered from the | 
conſternation with which the People was ſeized : 
the preſent aſſembly was not ſufficiently attended | 
by perſons, on whom the conſpirators could rely | 
for their ſafety. It was thought moſt prudent, 4 
therefore, that Brutus and Caſſiùs ſhould return to BY 
their friends in the Capitol, and that from this place 
they ſhould treat of an accommodation with An- F 
tony, and 2 the other leaders of the oppoſite 
party. . n | 
On the following day, Antony, ſeeing that the i 
reſtorers of the commonwealth remained in the 4 
capitol, and abſtained from violence againſt any | 
of the ſuppoſed friends or adherents of Cæſar, ven- 
tured abroad from his lurking place, and reſumed x 
the dreſs and enſigns of Conſul. In this capacity 1 
he received a meſſage from the conſpirators, de- 
ſiring a conference with himſelf and with Lepidus. 
Antony, though, in times of. relaxation and ſecu- 
rity, extravagant, diſſipated, and in appearance in- 
capable of ſerious affairs (d); yet in arduous ſitu- 
ations he generally belied theſe appearances, was 
ſtrenuous, cautious, and able. He did not yet 
perceive how far the party of Cæſgar was or was not 
extinguiſhed with its leader. The only military 
force in Italy was at the diſpoſal of Lepidus, of 
: (d) If I am not miſtaken, ſays Cicero, upon this occaſion, he minds eat- 
ing and drinking even more than miſchief. (Cicero ad Attic. lib. xiv. ep. 


3. quem quidem ego æpularum magis arbitzor rationem habere, quam 
quidquam mali cogitare. | 
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BOOK whom he was jealous. In his anſwer therefore he 


V. 


aſſumed an appearance of moderation and regard 
for the common wealth, and referred every queſtion 
to the Senate, which he had already ſummoned to 
aſſemblies. Ps 

In expectation of this meeting of the Senate, all 
parties were buſy in conſultations, and in ſoliciting 
ſupport to their intereſt. The friends of the con- 
ſpirators were in motion all night viſiting the Se- 
nators, and preparing meaſures for the following 
day. The veterans of Cæſar, both officers and le- 
gionary ſoldiers, apprehending that the grants of 
land lately made to themſelves might be recalled, 
went to and fro in the ſtreets, and made applica- 
tion wherever they had acceſs, with repreſentations 
and threats, They even provided themſelves with 
arms, and prepared to overawe the Senate by their 
numbers. 


In the courſe of the fame night, Lepidus had 


marched into the city with the legion he command- 


ed, and took poſſeſſion of the Forum. To the 


People who aſſembled around him he lamented the 


death of Czfar, and inveighed againſt the authors 
of this unexpected event. By this declaration, he 
encouraged the partizans and retainers of the late 


Dictator to come abroad, and rendered the ſtreets 
and paſlages exceedingly dangerous for thoſe who 


were ſuppoſed to be of the oppoſite party. Cinna, 
who, to evince his zeal for.the reviving republic, 


had reſigned the office of Prætor conferred upon 


him by Cæſar, was attacked on his way to the Se- 
nate, and narrowly eſcaped with his life. 25 
Antony, in that buſy night, had, by his credit 
with Calpurnia the widow of Cæſar, got poſſeſſion 
of all his memorials and of all his writings, and 


had ſecured an immenſe ſum of money, which had 


been depoſited by him in the temple of Ops (e). 


(e) cicero ſays, ſepties Millies H. S. about fix millions ſierling, Philip. 
0 On 
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On the following day, being the eighteenth of c HA p. 
March, the Senate aſſembled, as ſoon as it was u. 
light, in the temple of the Earth. The veterans 
beſet the doors (). Dolabella preſented himſelf, 
uſhered in by the Lictors, and took poſſeſſion of 
one of the Conſuls chairs. Antony being ſeated in 
the other, moved the Aſſembly to take into conſi- 
_— the preſent ſtate of the commonwealth. 
e himſelf profeſſed great zeal for the republic, 
and a diſpoſition to peace (g). The greater part 
of thoſe who ſpoke after Antony juſtified or ex- 
3 tolled the act of the conſpirators, and moved that 
they ſhould have public thanks and rewards for 
= their ſervices. This they ſupported by a charge 
of uſurpation and tyranny againſt Cæſar. Upon 
= this point, however, Antony thought proper to in- 
= terpoſe; reminded the Senators how nearly many 
ok them were concerned in this queſtion. * The 
« who are to vote in it,“ he ſaid, © will pleaſe to 
“ obſerve, that if Ceſar ſhall be found to have 
„ acted with legal powers, his acts will remain in 
force; if otherwiſe, all the proceedings that took 
place during his adminiſtration muſt be erazed 
* from your records; and his body, as that of a 
* traitor and a tyrant, made faſt on a hook, muſt 
ebe dragged through the ſtreets, and caſt into the 
„Tiber. This ſentence would affect the remoteſt 
parts of the empire, or would extend, in its ap- 
e plication, farther perhaps than we ſhould be able 
to enforce it by our arms. Part indeed is in our 
power. Many of us hold offices, or are deſtined 
* by Czſar's nomination to offices, either at home 
Lor abroad. Let us begin with diveſting ourſelves 
* of what we now hold; and with renouncing our 
expectations for the future. After we have given 
* this proof of our diſintereſtedneſs, our allies 


— hs. Sf TINO 


| 


(f) Cicer, ad Attic, lib. xiv, ep. 14. Nonne omni ratione veterani qui, 
armati aderant, cum preſidii nos nihil haberemus, defendendi fuerunt ? 

(g) Ibid. Philip. i. c. 1. : | | 
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"8 V. „ calling the favours granted to them by the late 
deter“ 
1 By this artſul turn, which was given by Antony ; 
1 to the ſubject now under deliberation, many, who a 
Whit) in the late arrangements made by Cæſar, held E 4 
| 101 


places in the Senate or magiſtracy, or, who were 
by his appointment deſtined to ſucceed to high 
offices at home or abroad, were greatly diſconcert- 
ed. Some of thoſe who were actually in office, as 
retainers of the late uſurpation, reſigned their pow- 
ers, and laid down the enſigns of magiſtracy on 
the ſteps where they ſat; but Dolabella, who, in 
conſequence of a deſtination made, though not 
fulfilled by Cæſar, had recently aſſumed the Con- 
ſular robes, and who, being under the legal age, 
had no hopes of being re- elected by the free voice 
of the People, notwithſtanding his declaration in 
favour of the authors of Cæſar's death, pleaded 
for the neceſſity of ſuſtaining all the acts and de- 
crees of that uſurper. 

While the Senators were engaged in debate on 
the terms of their firſt reſolution, relating to the 
act of the conſpirators and the death of Cæſar, the 
People, who had aſſembled in great multitudes in 
the market place, became impatient to know what 
was paſſing, and preſſed on the doors of the tem- 

ple where the Senate was met, with ſome attempts 
to force or break them open (). On this occaſion, 
Antony and Lepidus thought proper to go forth, 
under pretence of appealing the tumult; but with 
a real intention to obſerve what, in this critical ſtate 
of affairs, was the prevailing diſpoſition of the Peo- 
ple, with a full reſolution to be governed in their 
own meaſures, by what ſeemed to be the will of 
the multitude. Finding the humour of the majo- 
rity, and the diſpoſition of the troops ſuch as they 


(+) Appian. de Bell. Civil. lib, ii. 
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deſired, menacing and ſanguinary againſt the con- H a p. 


ſpirators, they endeavoured to enflame their paſh- 
ons, employing ſigns and geſtures of indignation, 
rather than words, which could not be heard. A- 
mong other expreſſions of this nature, Antony laid 


open his boſom, to ſhew the armour with: which 


he had thought neceſſary, in the Senate, and 
amidſt ſo many concealed enemies, to guard his 
life. By this, and other ſigns which he made, he 


inſinuated that Cæſar had fallen in conſequence 


of his exceſſive confidence, and of the clemency 
with which he had ſpared thoſe who became his 
murderers. 

From this ſcene, which paſled in the ſtreets, 
Antony returned to the Senate; and (i) the debate 
being reſumed, Dolabella alleging the confuſion 
which muſt ariſe from a general ſuſpenſion of ma- 
giſtracy, and the diſorders attending general elec- 
tions at ſo critical a time, inſiſted, that all the magiſ- 
trates now in office ſhould continue. Cicero plead- 
ed for a general amneſty and oblivion for the paſt; 
enumerated the evils which had been brought on 
the republic, by the contentions and by the vindic- 
tive ſpirit of party; propoſed that none ſhould be 
queſtioned for Cxfar's death, nor any one to be 


called to account for any violence committed under 


his authority; that the arrangements made by Cæ- 
far ſhould remain; that every one deſtined to of- 
fice, ſhould in his turn ſucceed according 'to that 
deſtination ; and that all the proviſions made for 
the army ſhould be fully ſecured to them (&). 
After ſome oppoſite opinions on the queſtion had 
been delivered, Antony concluded the debate with 
a tone of more authority than he. had hitherto aſ- 
ſumed. © While you deliberated,” he faid, on 
* the conduct which you were to hold with reſpect 


to the conſpirators, I choſe to be ſilent; but when 


(i) Appian. de Bell, Civil. lib. ii, * (4) Dio. Caff, lib. xliv. c. 34. 
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you changed the queſtion, and propoſed to con- 
* demn the dead, I ventured only to make one ob- 
jection, which being removable by yourſelves, 
* ought to have been the leaſt of all your difficulties. 


„And yet ] find it is ſufficient to ſtop all your pro- 


* ceedings! What are we to think of the remain- 
* ing objections? The whole fabric of the empire 
* _ at this moment on eſtabliſhments made by 
* Cæſar; at home on the arrangements he has 
made in the ſucceſſion to office; abroad on the 
< grants of poſſeſſions or immunities made by him 
* to princes, cities, corporations, and provinces, 
* and on the ſeveral conditions he has, in return, 


* ſtipulated with them on behalf of the Roman | 


„People. Imagine then, upon the ſubverſion*of 
* what he has eſtabliſhed, what ſcenes of confuſion 
* muſt follow, It is true, confuſton at a diſtance 
may not affect you; but the ſcene in Italy will 
* be ſufficient to occupy your utmoſt attention. 
Will the veterans, do you think, who have not 
* yet laid down their arms, or not loſt the uſe of 
* them, of whom many thouſands are now in this 
* city, will they allow themſelves to be ſtripped of 
the grants which were made to them in reward 
* of long, dangerous, and faithful ſervices? You 
have heard their voice laſt night in the ſtreets. 
« You have heard their menaces againſt the au- 
* thors of our preſent diſtreſſes. Will they bebold 
„with patience the body of their favourite leader 
„ dragged with ignominy in the ſtreets? Will 
they bear with an indignity, which, though done 
to his memory, muſt involve a forfeiture of all 
that they themſelves have received, or a diſap- 
* pointment of all they expect in reward of their 
„ ſervices? Will the Roman People in general 
& ſubmit to have the principal author of their pre- 
“ (ent greatneſs ſtigmatized by your decrees as a 
& criminal, and to have his aſſaſſins rewarded with 
* honours ?—The propoſal to me, in all its parts, 


„appears 
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appears wild and impracticable. Let the conſpi- H a P. 
« rators, if you will, eſcape with impunity, pro- ., 
© vided they are ſenſible of the favour that is ſhewn 

to them; but talk not of rewards to them; nor, 

e under pretence of eenſuring the conduct of your 

late Dictator, wildly open a ſcene of confuſion, 

by ſubverting all your preſent eſtabliſhments. 

« My opinion. is, that the acts of Czfar, without 

« exception, ſhould be ratified, and that all affairs 

&« ſhould be ſuffered to move on in the channels in 

„ which he has left them. On theſe preliminary 

„conditions I will ſubmit to an accommodation, 

“and agree that we think no more of the paſt.” 

In delivering this ſpeech, Antony having per- 

ceived” ſo powerful a ſupport in the legion which 

now had poſſeſſion of the Forum, in the veterans, 

and in the promiſcuous multitudes of people who 

were aſſembled round the doors of the Senate, ex- 

preſſed himſelf with aſſurance and great vehemence. 

A decree was accordingly paſſed, by which all pro- 

ſecutions on account of Cæſar's death, were prohi- 

bited; all his acts, for the ſake of peace, were con- 

firmed; all his plans ordered to be carried into ex- 

ecution; and all the grants of land, which had been 

made by him to the veterans, ſpectally ratified (0). 

This decree being to be carried to the People fot 
their aſſent on the following day, and the accommo- 
dation of parties being ſo für advanced, the conſpi - 
rators in timated an inclination to addreſs them- 
ſelves to the People; and were inſtantly attended 
by great numbers, who aſſembled to hear them on 
the aſcent of the capitol (n) . Brutus ſpoke from 
the ſteps. He explained the motives upon which 
his friends and himſelf had thought proper to be- 
take them to their prefent retreat; and, in ſpeak- 
ing on this ſubject, complained of the outrage 
which had been offered to Cinna, who, though not 
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BOOK concerned in the death of Cæſar, was attacked, for 


V. 


baving been ſuppoſed to approve of what they had 


done. He enumerated the diſtreſſes which had af. 


flicted the commonwealth, from the time at which | 


Cæſar commenced hoſtilities to the preſent hour; 
« A period, during which the beſt blood of the re- 
& public,” he ſaid, © was continually ſhedding, 
in Spain, in Macedonia, and in Africa, to gra- 


ww & © 


« tify the ambition or vanity of a ſingle man. 


_ «© Theſe things however, continued he, we con- 


e ſented to overlook, and in ſuffering Cæſar to 
ce hold the higher offices of ſtate, became bound. 
<« by our oath of fidelity, not to call any of his paſt 
e actions in queſtion. - If we had likewiſe ſworn to 
« {ubmit ourſelves to perpetual ſervitude, our ene- 


* mies might have ſome colour for the accuſation 
4e of perjury, which we are told is now laid to our 
« charge; but the propoſal; of any ſuch engage- 
„ment we ſhould have rejected with indignation, 


« and we truſt that every Roman citizen would | 


t have done ſo allo. Sylla, after having gratified 
„his revenge againſt many who were no doubt his 
on enemies, at the ſame time that they were 
enemies of the public, at laſt reſtored the com- 
* monwealth ; but Cæſar, without any pretence, 
& beſides the gratification of his own ambition, con- 
e tinued, in the city and in the provinces, to uſurp 
<« all the powers of the empire. The treaſury he 


<« treated. as his property, and the magiſtrates of 95 


Rome as his creatures, to be placed or diſplaced 
eat his pleaſure. One of the laſt acts of his life, in 
« preparing for his departure from Rome, was to 
„fix the ſucceſſion of magiſtrates for ſeveral years; 
jn order that in his abſence you might not, by 
e chuſing your own officers, recover the habit of 
&* exerciling that freedom, and of enjoying thoſe 

e rights, of which he meant to deprive you for 
N | 


From | 
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From this _—_— of nts wigs (cr 1 CHAP, 
roceeded to ſpeak of the grants which had been R 
s] OL to the — + He acknowledged the | 
% long and faithful ſervices which thoſe men had 
performed againſt the enemies of the common- 
wealth in Gaul, in Germany, and in Britain; 
„approved of the proviſion which had been made 
e for them, and aſſured them of his concurrence in 
* carrying this proviſion into full execution. At 
«+ the ſame time he lamented the ſufferings of thoſe 
+ who had been ſtripped of their ancient poſſeſſi- 
* ons, to make way for thoſe new. grants; propoſ- 
ed that they ſhould have a compenſation from 
Z © the Treaſury, and hoped that the juſtice of the 
= © commonwealth would be employed in equally 
protecting the rights of every citizen.“ 

This ſpeech was received with applauſe ;; and on 
the following day the act of: oblivion being confirm 
ed by the People, and the children of Antony hav- 
ing been ſent (n) as hoſtages to the capitol, the 
conſpirators came down from thence, and were re- 
ceived with loud acclamations. After parties had 
ſaluted each other with mutual congratulations and 
expreſſions of friendſhip, Caſſius retired to ſup with 
Antony, and Brutus with Lepidus. The republic 
appeared to be thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed. | The no- 
bles in general expreſſed” their ſatisfaction in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, and extolled the authors 
of Cæſar's death as the reſtorers of freedom to their 
country. Many, however, who had ſhared in the 
late uſurpation, having taſted of military. power, 
and being unable to acquieſce in the condition of 
mere citizens, however dignified, or to accommo- 
date themſelves to the reſtraints and formalities of 
legal government, were likely to prove bad mem- 
bers of the reviving republic. Antony in particular 
conſidered: himſelf as the ſucceſſor of Cæſar, and 
could not for a moment ceaſe to think how he 
| ) Cicer. Philip. l. c. 2. 5 
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BOO x might graſp the ſovereignty, and diſpoſe of all the 
dignities and emoluments of the ſtate. 
The Senate had weakly, under the ſhew of mo- 


deration, reſolved to confirm Cæſar's will, and to 


ratify all his acts, both public and private; they 


had decreed that the remains of Cæſar ſhould be ho- 
noured with a public funeral, which was to be con- 


ducted in the manner which his friends ſhould think — 


proper. 


Antony was prepared to take advantage of theſe 
circumſtances, towards preſerving the party of C- 
ſar both in the army and in the city, not doubting 
that, while this party remained, he himſelf ſhould 


remain at its head. For this purpoſe he publiſhed 
Cæſar's will, in which he knew that there were 
many clauſes likely to gratify the People, and to 
inflame their minds againſt his aſſaſſins. Amon 

theſe, were a legacy of money to be diſtributed to 
the inferior citizens, at the rate of twenty five At- 
tic drachmas, about two pounds ten ſhillings' a 
man (o); or, according to Octavius, quoted by Di- 
on Caſſius, 300 H. S. about the ſame ſum; toge- 
ther with an aſſignment of his gardens on the river, 
as public walks for the ſervice and pleaſure of the 
People. Many legacies were likewiſe bequeathed 
to private perſons. The inheritance with the name 
of Czfar, was deviſed to Octavius, grandſon to his 
ſiſter Julia. The ſucceſſion, in caſe of the failure 
of this young man, was deviſed to Decimus Bru- 
tus, who, at the ſame time, together with Mark 


Antony, was made guardian to the young Cæſar, 


and executor of the will. 


Upon the publication of this will, the partizans 
of Antony took occaſion to extol the munificence 


and generoſity of Czſar towards the Roman Peo- 
ple, to blacken the conduct of the conſpirators, re- 
preſenting that of Decimus Brutus, in particular, 


(e) Appian. de Bello Civili, lib. ii. 
as 
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as equal to parricide; and Antony, in this manner, c H AP. 


having ſecured the public attention and favour, 
proceeded to celebrate the funeral with all the ho- 


nours that were due to a public benefactor, and to 


a common parent of the People. | 
Czſar's body, in the general conſternation, had 
been left for ſome hours on the ſpot where it fell. 
It was at laſt borne on a litter by a few ſlaves to 
his own houſe. In this confuſion, one of the arms, 
all over bloody, was left hanging over the ſide of 
the litter; and this circumſtance, though at the 
time in appearance unnoticed, yet remained with 
a deep impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who beheld 
it, On examining the body, there were found 
twenty-three wounds, ſufficiently ghaſtly, although 
no more than one or two were mortal. Antony de- 
termined to exhibit this ſpectacle to the People, ac- 
companied with. that of the robes, which were 
pierced and torn. in the ſtruggle with which Cæſar 
fell, and all over ſtained with his blood. He like- 
wiſe ordered a ſolemn dirge to be performed, with 
interludes of muſic, agreeable to the practice at 
Roman funerals, and ſuited to that particular occa- 
ſon. He himſelf prepared to fpeak the oration ; 
and a day being fixed for the ſolemnity, a pile was 
raiſed in the Campus Martius, near to the tomb of 
Julia, the daughter of the deceaſed, and the wite 
of Pompey. Although it was intended that the 
body ſhould be conſumed on this pile in the Cam- 
pus Martius, the funeral oration was to be ſpoken 


from the Roſtra in the Forum, and a couch was 


placed there, adorned with ivory and gold, on 
which was laid the corpſe, with an effigy of the de- 
ceaſed, covered with purple, and over it a trophy, 
on which was to be hung the robes in which he was 
killed. The whole of this pageant was covered 
up, and adorned with a gilded canopy of ſtate. In 
bearing it to the Forum, the pall was carried by 


magiſtrates then in office, or by perſons who had 
N paſſed 
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paſſed through the higheſt ſtations of the common- 
wealth. But in the proceſſion, the ſtreets were fo 
crowded, that no order could be kept, and multi- 
tudes who ought to have paſſed in regular proceſ- 


ſion, hurried by the ſhorteft ways to the place at 


which the obſequies were to be performed (2). 

Antony began the funeral oration, with an apo- 
logy for intruding on the patience of many, who 
poſſibly took no particular concern in the cataſtrophe 


of Czfar's life. Had Cæſar been a private man,” 


he ſaid, I ſhould have proceeded to his funeral in 
„ filence ; but one who has died in the firſt ſtation 
< of the republic, is entitled to public notice. And 


* my own ſtation as Conſul, were I qualified for the 


_ & taſk, would have impoſed on me a ſpectal duty 


< on this occaſion ; but in this inſtance, the eulogi- 
* um of the dead muſt proceed from a higher au- 
&« thority than mine. The Senate and the people 
* of Rome have ſpoken, and they have left to me 
„only the taſk of repeating what they have ſaid.” 
After theſe words, he read over the decrees of the 
Senate and People, enumerating the titles, digni- 


ties, honours, and powers, which had been conferred 


on Czſar. He ſpoke of the luſtre of his family, the 
graces and accompliſhments of his perſon, and of 
his fingular abilities; gave a general account of 


the wars in which he had been engaged; his ſplen- 


ticular. When you were oppreſſed,” he ſaid, 


did ſucceſſes, and the acceſſion of glory and of em- 
px he had procured to the Roman ftate : and when 

had gained fo far on the attention of his audi- 
ence, he addreſſed himſelf to the popular part in par- 


* by a faction that engroſſed all the powers and dig- 
e nities of the commonwealth, Cæſar generouſly 
< interpoſed in your behalf, When this faction 
„had withdrawn themſelves from the allegiance 
** that was due to the government of their country; 
“and when they had actually armed firſt the pro- 
ene 
l FE vinces 
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« yinces of Spain, afterwards Macedonia, Greece, CH A P. 
« Aſma, Africa, and all the eaſtern parts of the em- Lu. 
« pire againſt you, he braved the ſtorms of winter 2 
« and the ſuperior force of the enemy; he diſperſed «+ 
the cloud which had gathered over your heads; he 
* carried the glory of your arms into Aſia, Africa, 
« Egypt, and yet a third time into Spain, His ene- 
mies every where experienced his valour in battle, 
aand his clemency in victory. He pardoned many 
* who were repeatedly in arms againſt him; and 
« when he dreaded the effects of an exceſſive lenity 
towards thoſe who appeared to be incorrigible, he 
4 ſought for pretences to pardon his enemies, under 
the ſhew of gratifying his friends.” 
On the ſubject of his adminiſtration in the ſtate, 
* I need not make any obſervation to you. You 
„ were witneſſes of his conduct. Deſcended of 
“your ancient kings, he had more glory in refuſin 
* a crown that was offered to him, than they had 
in wearing it with all its honours. —You loved 
*« him—you ſet him at the head of your prieſthood 
„Hat the head of your army—at the head of the 
republic; - you declared his perſon ſacred as that 
of your Tribunes—you declared him the father of 
his country — you ſhewed him to the world, 
* adorned with the enſigns of ſovereign power 
your Dictator your guardian, and the terror of 
your enemies. But he is no more. This ſacred 
e perſon is now breathleſs before you. The father 
* of his country is dead: not, alas! of diſeaſe 
* not of the decline of years—not by the hands of 
foreign enemies not far from his own country 
„fut here within your walls, and in the Roman 
„Senate, in the vigour of health, in the midſt of 
ce all his deſigns for your proſperity and glory. He 
© who often repelled the ſwords of his enemies, has 
fallen by the hands of treacherous friends, or by 
< the hands of thoſe whom his clemency had ſpared. 
But what availed his clemency ? what — 
40 the 
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« lives of his fellow citizens ? His own he could 
é not guard from traitors. mangled body, and 
his grey bairs clotted with blood, are now expoſed 
„in that Forum which he fo often adorned with 
& his triumphs; and near to that place of public 
„debate, from which he fo often captivated the 
people of Rome with his eloquence (9). 
At this paſlage, it is ſaid that Antony began to 
change the tone of lamentation into that of rage; 
that he raiſed his voice to indignation and threats, 
but that he was checked by a general murmur of 
the Senators; and that he thought proper again to 
ſoften his expreſſions. The Gods,” he ſaid, 
are maſters of the fortunes of men. It is our 
part to forget the paſt, to look forward to the fu- 
ture, to cultivate peace among ourſelves, and to 
„ accompany this hero with ſongs of praiſe to the 
* manſions of the bleſt.” Having ſpoke theſe 
words, he tucked up his robe, and diſengaged his 
arms as for ſome vehement action; and ſtanding 
cover the bier in which the effigy was laid, uncovered 
it; but, as ſtarting from the ſight, or ſtruck ints 
ſilence, he held up ihe torn and bloody garment to 
view, ſunk again into a ſorrowful tone, and prayed 
that it were poſſible for him to redeem that preci- 
ous life with his own. Being interrupted with a 
general cry of lamentation from the People, he 
made a pauſe to hear the interlude. At a paſſage 
of the ſong, in which Cæſar was perſonated in the 
following words, For this I ſpared, that they 
might murder me ;” a general cry of indignation 
burſt from the multitude; and at the ſame time, the 
effigy of the dead, with all its wounds and ſtains 
of blood, being raiſed to view, the People could no 
longer be reſtrained, Part ran to avenge his blood 
on the perſons of the conſpirators, and part tore up 
the benches and tribunals of the magiſtrates, dif- 
(4) Dio. Ca. lib. Zliy. f. 49. | 


BOOK „ the laws with which he fo Ban guarded the 


* 
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mantled the Senate-houſe, brought into heaps the c H a r. 
ſpoils of the ſuppoſed enemies of Cæſar, and for- ___* 
getting the preparations which had been made for 
a funeral pile in the field of Mars, brought the moſt 
precious combuſtible materials they could find to 
light a fire in the Forum, on which to conſume the 
body of the dead. | | 

From this beginning, the People continued dur- 
ing the whole night to bring freſh materials. The 
—_ who had attended the proceſſion, ſtripped 
off the robes in which they were dreſſed, and caſt 
them in the flames. Women crowded to the pile, 
and threw upon it, as a ſacrifice to the manes of the 
dead, the ornaments of their own perſons, the gor- 
gets and the prætextas of their children. The Peo- 
ple, in general, appeared to be ſeized with an epi- 
demical phrenzy, of which neither the degree of 
their attachment to Cæſar in his life-time, nor the 
manner in which they had received the firſt ac- 
counts of his death, had given any adequate expec- 
tations; they ran through the ſtreets denouncing 
vengeance on his enemies, and proceeded to violence 
againſt every perſon who was repreſented as ſuch, 
Helvius Cinna, being miſtaken for Cornelius of the 
ſame name, who, on the precedigg day, had de- 
clared his approbation of the conſplacy, was put to 
death by the populace, his body torn in pieces, 
and his head carried in proceſſion on the point of a 
ſpear (r). The perpetrators of this murder being 
led by the retainers and dependants of Cæſar's fa- 
mily, ſnatched lighted brands from the funeral pile, 
and attacked the houſes of Brutus, Caſſius, and the 
other conſpirators. They even attempted to de- 
moliſh Pompey's theatre, in which Cæſar had been 
killed, and lighting many fires at once in different 
parts of the city, threatened the whole with imme- 
diate deſtruction, gs 
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BOOK In theſe riots, though projected by Antony, the 
_ _ public diſorder was carried to a greater height than 
he wiſhed or foreſeen. His intention was to in- 
cite a popular cry againſt the authors of Cæſar's 
death, and to check the Senate in any oppoſition 
they were likefy to give in the execution of his own 
deſigus. But when the crimes which were com- 
mitted began to reflect diſnonour on the party of 
Cæſar, and when all perſons of property were alarm- 
ed, and the city itſelf was threatened with ruin, he 
found himſelf obliged with the authority of a ma- 
giſtrate, to interpoſe and put an end to tumults of 
ſo dangerous a nature. For this purpoſe, in con- 
cert with Dolabella, he iſſued an edict, prohibiting 
the populace to aſſemble in arms on any pretence 
whatever, and poſted guards in different parts of the 
town to ſecure the obſervance of it. | 
Antony having by theſe means reſtored the peace 
of the city, and diſperſed all the crowds which had 
aſſembled, except that which ſtill remained at the 
place of Cæſar's funeral, where the populace conti- 
nued for ſome time to feed the pile, he made a 
journey to the country, and remained in Campa- 
nia great part of April and May. During this time, 
he was aſſiduous in his viſits to the quarters and new 
fettlements of the veterans, on whom he was for 
the future to rely for ſupport in the pretenſions, 
which it is probable he had already conceived, and 
which were much too high for the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth. In his abſence, one Ematius, who had 
formerly aſſumed the name of Marius, and under 
this popular deſignation had been buſy in diſturb- 
ing the public peace, and who, upon this account, 
had by the late Dictator himſelf been driven from 
the city, now again appeared, affected to lead in 
the riotous honours which were paid to the memo- 
ry of Cæſar, and, attended by the populace, erected 
an altar or monument on the ſpot where the corpſe 
had been burnt, and drew multitudes thither as to 
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# place of devotion. On this occaſion, Dolabella, c M a r. 
who had offended many of the more reſpectable II. 
citizens, by aſſuming, without any regular autho- 
rity, the dignity of Conſul, now recoverec their fa- 
vour by a vigorous exerciſe: of his power againſt 
this impoſtor, gave orders that Ematius ſhould be 
put to death, many of his accomplices thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock, and the monument or altar they 
had erected ſhould be razed to the ground (+). 

By theſe executions, the peace of the city ſeemed 
to be eſtabliſhed, and even the commonwealth it- 
ſelf in ſome meaſure reftored. Both the Conſuls 
affected the character of ordinary magiſtrates, ſhew- 
ed a proper deference to the Senate, and in all things 
endeavoured to give ſatisfaction tg the friends of the 
republic. Antony, upon his return to the city, con- 
ſalted the principal Senators upon every motion 
which he propoſed to make, and referred the deter- 
mination of every queſtion to the free diſcuſſion of 
that body. He affected to have no ſecrets; and 
though empowered by the late act of the Senate to 
carry into execution the different articles of Czlar's 
will, and to complete all his intended arrange- 
ments, he did not, under this deſcription, propoſe 
any meaſure but what was generally known and 
approved (7). 

- In purſuance of this ſyſtem of moderation, it 
was propoſed by Antony, that Sextus, the remain- 
ing ſon of Pompey, who under the authority of the 
late Dictator had been declared an outlaw, ſhould 
be reſtored to his country, and have a compenſation 
in money for the loſſes which had been ſuſtained by *© 
his family: and, to provide likewiſe: for the future 

| ſafety of the commonwealth, as well as for that of 
private perſons, it was propoſed that a law ſhould 

| be enacted to aboliſh for ever the name and power 

| of Dictator. At the ſame time all the honorary 


| (ij Dio. Caf. lib. xliv. c. 50 & 81. App. de Bell. Civ, lib. ii. 
) (!) Cicero Philip. i. c. i. 1 
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votes which had 8 n favour of Brutus and 
Caſſius, and every act Which had a tendency to mi- 
tigate the animoſity of Cæſar's party, to paciſy{the 
veterans, and to incline them, without any further 
diſturbance, to ſettle on the lands which had been 

The Senate, in order to terminate as ſoon as poſ- 
fible every occaſion of public uneaſineſs and alarm, 
although they greatly diſapproved of the reward 
that was given to the army, for having, in a manner, 
ſubdued the republic, and had reaſon to dread the 
precedent, yet haſtened to the performance of all 
Cæſar's engagements, in order to deprive the vete- 
rans of any pretence for multiplying their demands, 
or remaining together in arms. | 

Theſe circumſtances had a very favourable aſpect, 
and the ſtorm, which threatened the city and the 
commonwealth, appeared to be laid. Many had 
foretold, that the permiſſion of a public funeral to 
Cæſar would have dangerous conſequences; and 
during the late tumults and riots thought themſelves 


ſufficiently juſtified in theſe predictions. But their 


apprehenſions now appeared to have been ground- 
leſs, and the authors of the late moderate counſels, 
in which the Senate was induced to temporiſe, and 
to make conceſſions in ſuch matters as were of leſs 
moment, in order to appeaſe the animoſity of par- 
ties, and to obtain their conſent in matters of more 
conſequence, were now highly applauded. 

All the conſpirators, in the height of the late 


diſorders which aroſe on account of Cæſar's funeral, 


had withdrawn from the city, and, under different 
honourable pretences which were furniſhed them by 
the Senate, continued to abſent themſelves from 
Rome. Many of them had been formerly named 
to the government of provinces, and now proceeded 
to take poſſeſſion of their lots. Decimus Brutus, 
in this capacity, repaired to the Ciſalpine Gaul, Tre- 
bonius to Aſia, and Tullius Cimber to Bythinia. 
_ „ Marcus 
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Marcus Brutus had been appointed to the govern- H Ar. 
ment of Macedonia, and Caſſius to that of Syria; 
but the two laft being actually in office as Prætors, 
could not take poſſeſſion of provinces until the ex- 
piration of their year, nor could they regularly ab- 
ſent themſelves from the city, without ſome decree 
from the Senate to diſpenſe with their attendance as 
officers of ſtate. Under the preſent favourable at- 
pect of public affairs, and after the Conſuls had 
given ſuch evident proofs of their reſpect ſor the 
commonwealth, it was ſuppoſed that the authors of 
the late revolution might now return in ſafety to 
the capital; and Cicero himſelf, on this occaſion, 
was ſo confident of the perfect reſtoration of peace 
to the republic, that in writing to Atticus, he aſ- 
ſures him, that Brutus may now walk the ſtreets 
of Rome with a crown of gold on his head.” 
In this, however, with all his penetration, he had 
over- rated the profeſſions, and miſtaken the deſigns 
of Antony. This profligate adventurer, the more 
dangerous that he was ſuppoſed by his debauche- 
ries, diſqualified for any deep or arduous deſign, had 
aſſumed the diſguiſe of moderation and deference 
to the Senate, merely to conceal his intentions, un- 
til he had formed a party on which he could rely. 
He had ſo far impoſe on the public, by affecting 
to be alarmed with danger to his own perſon from 
the riots which he was employed to ſuppreſs after 
the funeral of Cæſar, that the Senate permitted him 
to arm his friends; and ſuffered him, under their 
own authority, to aſſemble a powerful body of men, 
amounting to ſome thouſands, chiefly compoſed of 
_ officers Who had ſerved under the late Dictator, 
and who now ſubmitted to act as the guards of 
Antony's perſon (u). Being thus ſtrengthened, 
when the return of Brutus and Caſſius was men- 
tioned to him, he betrayed the falſehood of his for- 
mer profeſſions. ** They cannot be ſafe,” he ſaid, 
(«) -Appian; de Belt. Civil, lib. . l 
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BOOK © in the midſt of ſo many of Cæſar's retainers and—/ : 


& friends (*).“ . 
Antony was greatly awed by the abilities of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, by the reſpect which was paid them 
by the public, by their credit with the Senate, and 


by their determined reſolution to maintain its au- 


thority. In order, therefore, to fortify himſelf 
againſt them, he maintained a continual correſ- 
.pondence with the veterans of the late Cæſar's ar- 
my, courted their attachment, and ſtated himſelf 


as their protector and leader. In this capacity, he 


made his viſit to their ſettlements in Campania, 
where, it has been obſerved, he paſſed the greater 


part of the months of April and May. At his re- 


turn, he endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf ſtill 
more, by entering into a contert with Lepidus, 
who, in the qu ity of ſecond in command to Ce- 
far, or general of the horſe to the Dictator, re- 

mained at the head of all the military forces in 
Italy. He engaged himſelf to obtain for Lepidus 
the dignity of chief Pontiff; and, in order to ce- 
ment the union of their families, propoſed a mar- 
riage of his own daughter with the ſon of this of- 
ficer. He had been averſe to the promotion of 


Dolabella; and, at the death of Cæſar, would have 


oppoſed his aſſuming the dignity of Conſul, if he 
had not been prevented at firſt, by the uncertainty 
of his own ſituation, and afterwards: by the coun- 
tenance which this intruder into public office be- 

an to receive from the Senate. In thefe circum- 

ances, to diſpute - the acceſſion of Dolabella, 
would be to throw him intirely into the hands of 
the republican party; he thought proper therefore 
to diſguiſe his inelinations, and took meaſures to 
gain him, or at leaſt to ſet him at variance with 
the authors of the late conſpiracy. For this pur- 
poſe, he made a tender of his ſervices to procure 


(.. Cicer. ad Faruiliar, lib, xi, ep · i. | : 
him 
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him an appointment to command in any of the c H Ar. 
more advantageous provincial ſituations. ME 

Notwithſtanding that Caſſius was already ap- 5 
pointed to the government of Syria, Antony, ac- 
cording to 8 undertook to ſupport the 

c of Dolabella, and to aid him in ſup- 


this manner, with eat induſtry and application, 


He made Czlar's memo 
laws and acts of the Senate, and of the People; 
dene and forfeitures of lands; with the par- 
on 


even 
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BOO k even with diſtinct reſolutions and deciſions relating 
to matters which took their riſe after Cæſar'sdeath ()). 
His wife Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, likewiſe avail- 
ed herſelf of this valuable mine, and ſold offices and 
commiſſions together, with intire provinces and 
kingdoms (z), to thoſe who were willing to pay her 
rice. e - 

F Among the acts of Antony, during this Confu- 
late, is mentioned, a change which he made in the 
Judiciary law, by which he obtained, that a certain 
number of Centurions ſhould be entered on the 
rolls of the judges, in place of the revenue offi- 

— cers (a) whom Cæſar had excluded. Relying on 
this and other artifices, which procured him the 
ſupport of the army, he roſe every day in his pre- 
ſumption; and while he incited Dolabella to perſiſt 

. in ſupplanting Caſſius in the province of Syria, he 
himſelf propoſed to ſupplant Brutus in his nomina- 

tion to the government of Macedonia. By this ap- 
pointment, he meant to place himſelf at the head 

of the army, which Cæſar, to be in readineſs for 

his Aſiatic or Parthian expedition, had tranſported 
into Macedonia; and it appeared afterwards to be 

his deſign, as ſoon as he had obtained the command 

of this army, to procure an appointment to ſuper- 
ſede Decimus Brutus in the province of Cifalpine 
Gaul, and, under pretence of expelling him from 
thence, to retranſport this army again into Italy. 

In order to obtain acts for ſo much of theſe pur- 

poſes as he was then about to execute, he ſum- 
moned all the members of the Senate (b) to aſſem- 

ble on the firſt of June. He had brought into the 
city, to overawe this aſſembly, great numbers of 

the veterans, on whom he himſelf, beſides confirm- 
ing the ſettlements which had been aſſigned to 
them by Cæſar, had beftowed conſiderable favours. 

At this meeting of the Senate, few of the members, 


0) Cicer, Philip. ii. c. 38. (z) Ibidem ad Atticum, lib. xiv, ep. 13. 
4 Tribuni Ararii (6) Cicero ad Attio, lib, xv. ep. 6. | 4 
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who were inclined to oppoſe the Conſul, thought c H a p. 


that they themſelves could with ſafety attend. 
Even Hirtius and Panſa, though named for 58 
Conſulate of the following year, and protected by 
the, dignity which delonged to that deſtination, 
thought proper to abſent themſelves (cp . 
At a call of the Senate, ſo ill attended, Antony 
obtained for himſelf, without oppoſition, the go- 
vernment of Macedonia, with the command of 
the army which had been deſtined for Aſia, but 
which, from Cæſar's death, had remained in that 
province. He at the ſame time obtained for Do- 
labella the province of Syria to the excluſion of 
Caſſius; and by theſe ſeveral acts ſtated himſelf 
and his colleague as in open enmity with the 
leaders of the republican party, whom they had 
lately affected to court, but whom they now pro- 
ceeded to ſtrip of the preferments and honours 
8 been aſſigned to them by the common- 
wealtg z... nfs | fy 
Under pretence of making compenſation to Caſ- 
ſius and Brutus for the loſs of the provinces of Ma- 
cedonia and Syria, of which they were now depriv- 
ed, Antony procured them appointments which they 
conſidered as an additional inſult; that of Brutus, 
to inſpect the ſupplies of corn from Aſia; and that 
of Caſſius, to ſuperintend the ſupplies of the ſame 
kind which were brought from Sicily. _ | 
While the Senate complied with Antony in his 
demands on theſe ſeveral ſubjects, they endeavour- 
ed to reſtrain his abuſe of the ſuppoſed will and 
memorials. of Cæſar. For this purpoſe they ap- 
pointed a committee of their own number to in- 
ſpect the contents of thoſe papers, and to atteſt the 
reality of ſuch notes and inſtructions as were to be 
carried into execution under the authority of the 
Senate. Antony, however, paid no regard to this 


ſe e Phillip, © ©. 2. 7 
Vol. III. | G | appoint- 
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appointment, nor even ſuffered the committee to 
meet in diſcharge of the duty for which they were 
named. $9: N 

About this time (4), and alarmed by theſe vio- 
lences, Cicero, who had hitherto maintained ſome 
degree of neutrality or moderation between the 
parties, departed from Rome. He had, before the 
death of Ceſar, intended to withdraw into Greece, 
under pretence of ſuperintending the education of 
his ſon at Athens, and had obtained Cæſar's con- 
ſent, and the leave of the Senate for that purpoſe. 
On Cæſar's death, having hopes that the republic 
was about to revive, he took his reſolution to re- 
main in the city; but being now ſatisfied that theſe 
hopes were vain, or, in his own terms, obſerving, 
that, although the tree had been cut down on the ides 
of March, its roots were yet intire, and made vigor- 
ous ſboots, he reſumed his former deſign of abſent- 
ing himſelf; and inſtead of applying to the Senate 
for leave, accepted from Dolabella, the newly ap- 
pointed governor of Syria, a commiſſion of lieu- 


tenancy, which he was to employ as a pretence for 
croſſing the Ionian ſea. In execution of this deſign 
he arrived on the twenty-ſixth of June at Antium, 
where he found Brutus, with his wife Porcia, and 


mother Servilia, with other perſons of diſtinction. 
He gave it as his opinion, that Brutus and Caſſius 
ſhould accept of the commiſſions aſſigned to them 
as inſpectors of the ſupplies of corn from Sicily 
and Aſia, and ſhould repair to their ſeveral pro- 


vinces for that purpoſe. While the company were 


yet deliberating on this ſubject, they were joined 
y Caſſius, who, upon Cicero's repeating what he 


had ſaid, anſwered, with a ſtern countenance, That 


he would not go into Sicily, nor accept as a favour, 


what was intended as an affront. He complained 


2 


that opportunities had been loſt of rendering effec- 
tual the firſt and principal ſtep which had been 


(4) The middle of June. 
taken 
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taken to deliver the commonwealth, and was in- HAP. 
clined to blame Decimus Brutus for ſome part of, U. 
this neglect. Cicero cenſured the conduct of the 

whole party, for not having ſecured the completion 
of a buſineſs that was ſo ſucceſsfully begun. Vou 
« ought,” he ſaid, © immediately, upon the death 
« of Cæſar, to have aſſumed the government, to 
« have called the Senate by your own authority, 
% and to have taken advantage of the ſpirit that 
« was generally raiſed among the People for the re- 
« covery of their legal conſtitution.” “ 

In the reſult of this conference, Brutus and 
Caſſius, as well as Cicero, took their reſolution to 
depart from Italy; and the two former, with ſo 
much reſentment of the indignity which they had 
ſuffered in their appointment to inſpe& the im- 

. portation of corn, that they engaged Servilia (e) 
at employ her influence in having this appointment 
expunged from the public acts or records of the 
Senate. Before their departure, they wrote a joint 
letter to Antony, conveyed in expreſſions that were 
guarded and polite; but demanding an explanation 
of the terms in which they ſtood with him, and of 
the purpoſes for which he had aflembled the vete- 
rans of Cæſar in ſuch numbers at Rome. Some 
time after this letter was ſent, they drew up a 
joint edict or manifeſto, ſetting forth the cauſe of 
their abſence from the capital, and proteſting againſt 
the violence which was daily offered to the conſti- 
tution of the republic. 

In anſwer to this letter, and to the paper with 
which it was followed, Antony iſſued a manifeſto 
full of invective and contumely, and which he 
tranſmitted, under a formal addreſs, to the Præ- 
tors Brutus and Caſſius, accompanied with a lette 
in the ſame ſtyle. The originals of theſe ſevera 

Papers are loſt; but in reply to the laft, we find 


(e) The mother of Brutus» 


G2 | | addreſſed 
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BOOK addreſſed to Antony, and ſigned by Brutus and Caſ- 


ſius, the following original preſerved among the 
letters of Cicero : Fon 5 
« Brutus and Caſſius, Prætors, to Antony, Con- 
| „ (ul, &c. Fu bs of 
We have received your letter, which, like 
« your manifeſto, is full of reproach and of threats, 
„ and very improper from you to us. We have 
% done you no injury; and if we were inclined to 
“ hoſtilities, your letter ſhould not reſtrain us. 
Rut you know our reſolutions, and you preſume 
4 to threaten us, to the end that our pacific con- 


“duct may be imputed to fear. We wiſh. you all 


e the preferments and honours which are conſiſtent 
« with the freedom of the commonwealth. We 
„have no deſire to quarrel with you; but we va- 
“ Jue our liberties more than we value your fnend- 
„ ſhip. Conſider well what you undertake, and 
„ what you can ſupport. Do not be encouraged 
“ fo much by the length of Cæſar's life, as warned 
&« by the ſhort duration of the power he uſurped. 
% We pray to God, that your deſigns may be in- 
% nocent; or, if they be not innocent, that they 
% may be as little hurtful to yourſelf as the ſafety 
of the commonwealth can permit ().“ 

Theſe altercations led to an open breach. The 
Pretors wrote to Decimus Brutus, Trebonius, and 
Cimber, to put their ſeveral provinces in a ſtate of 
defence, and to make what further proviſion they 
could of men and money as for a certain war. Ci- 
cero, in continuing his voyage to Greece, had ar- 
rived on the ſixth of Auguſt at Leucopetræ, be- 
yond Rhegium ; and had ſet out from thence ; but 


being put back, was met by ſome citizens at Rhe- 


gium, juſt arrived, from Rome, who brought him 
copies of the edicts or manifeſtos iſſued by Caſſius 
and Brutus, with a report, that a full meeting of 


C) Cicer. ad Famil. lib, ii. ep. 3. Dated 4th.of Auguſt. 
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the Senate was expected on the firſt of Septem- c HAP. 
ber; that Brutus and Caſſius had ſent circular let- I., 
ters requeſting the attendance of all their friends; 
that Antony was likely to drop his deſigns; tliat 
the cauſe of the republic, having ſo favourable an 
aſpect, his own departure was cenſured, and his 
preſenc2 was earneſtly wiſhed for. | 
Upon theſe repreſentations, Cicero took his reſo- 
lution to return to Rome, and arrived again at 
Pompeii, on the nineteenth of Auguſt (g). Here, 
among the accounts of what had paſſed in the Se- 
nate on the firſt of that month, he was informed 
that Piſo, the father of Calpurnia, and father-in-law 
of the late Cæſar, had, notwithſtanding this con- 
nection and his intereſt in the remains of the late 
uſurpation, vigorouſly oppoſed the meaſures of An- 
tony; and, on that occaſion, had acquired great 
diſtinction as a man of ability, and as an upright 
citizen; but that not being properly ſupported in 
the Senate, he had declined any further ſtruggle, 
and had abſented himſelf on the following day. 
Cicero, though not greatly encouraged by theſe 

reports, continued his journey to Rome; and hav- 
ing arrived, on the laſt of Auguſt, found that the 
expectations which he had been made to entertain 
of Antony's intentions were void of foundation ; 
and that the outrages he was likely to commit were 
ſuch, as to make it extremely unſafe for any diſtin- 
guiſhed friend of the republic to come in his pow- 
er, For this reaſon, Cicero, on the firſt of Septem- 
ber, ſent an excuſe to the Senate, pleading the ill 

| ſtate of his health, which obliged him to remain 
ſhut up in his own houſe.. Antony conſidered his 
abſence from the Senate as an affront to himſelf, 
or as giving too much countenance to the ſuſpicions 
which were entertained of his violent intentions, 

Under this impreſſion he burſt into rage, and ſent 
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an officer to require the attendance' of Cicero, 
threatening, if he perſiſted in his ſuppoſed contu- 
macy, to pull down his houſe about his ears; the 


ordinary method of forcing thoſe to ſubmiſſion, 


who ſhut themſelves up, or took refuge in their 


dwellings from the ſentence of the law. He was 


diſſuaded, however, from any attempt to execute 
his threat ; and being himſelf abſent from the Se- 
nate on the following day, Cicero ventured to take 


his ſeat, and, in the abſence of the Conſul, deliver- 


ed that oration which is intitled the firſt Philippic. 
In this ſpeech he accounted for his late retirement 
from the capital, and for his preſent return, in 


terms ſtrongly reflecting on the conduct and admi- 
niſtration of the preſent Conſul. _ 


Antony, in his turn, greatly exaſperated by the 


accounts he received of Cicero's ſpeech, prepared 
to reply at a ſubſequent meeting of the Senate; 
and delivered himſelf accordingly with great acri- 
mony againſt his antagoniſt. Theſe mutual attacks 
thus made in the abſence of the parties, produced 
from Cicero that famous oration which is intitled 
the ſecond Philippic ; a model of eloquence in the 


ſtyle of ancient invective; but which, though put 


in the form of an immediate reply to imputations 
ſuppoſed to be made in his preſence, never was at 
all delivered, and is to be conſidered as a mere 
rhetorical pleading in a fictitious caſe. The of- 
fence, however, which was given' by the publica- 
tion of this invective, made a principal part in the 
quarrel, which the parties never ceaſed to purſue, 

till it ended with Cicero's life. | 
While the Conſul Antony in this manner threw 
off the maſk of a legal magiſtrate, and acted in 
fome meaſure as a perſon who ſucceeded to the 
military uſurpation erected by Cæſar, a new actor 
appeared on the ſtage of public affairs, from whoſe 
youth nothing important, it was thought, could, 
for ſome time, be expected. This was Caius Oc- 
| tavzus, 


c 
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tavius, the grand nephew of Julius Cæſar, by his c H a Þ, 
niece Attia, and the ſon of Octavius, who, in the . 
courſe of State · preferments, had arrived at ihe dig - 
nity of Prætor; and in this rank, having governed 
the province of Macedonia, died ſuddenly on his 
return from thence. His widow the mother of this 
young man, married Philippus, a citizen of mode- 
rate parts, but upright intentions. In the houſe of 
Philippus the young Octavius was brought up, and 
paſled his early years, while his grand- uncle was 
engaged in the moſt active parts of his life, and 
while he was inſinuating himſelf by intrigues, or 
forcing; his way at the head of armies to the ſove- 
reignty of the Roman empire. Elevated by his 
connection with this relation to a high ſituation, 
and to higher views, he had followed him in the 
late campaign againſt tlie ſons of Pompey in Spain, 
and was intended, though a minor, to ſucceed Le- 
pidus, under the Dictator, as general of the horſe. 

Upon the return of Cæſar into Italy, and after 
the army deſtined for the war in Aſia had been 
tranſported into Macedonia, the young Octavius 
was ſent to Apollonia, as a place at which he might 
continue his ſtudies, and his military exerciſes, and 
be in the way to join the army, and to attend his 
uncle in the projected expedition to the Eaſt. 

After Octavius had been about ſix months at 
Apollonia, a meſſenger arrived in the beginning of 
the night with accounts of Cæſar's death, bearing, 
that he had fallen in the Senate; but without de- 
termining whether he fell by the hands of a few, 
or in the execution of a general reſolution of the 
whole body. The young man was greatly dejected 
and perplexed in his thoughts. The military men 
then about him adviſed him to repair to the quar- 
ters of the army in Macedonia, and to put himſelf 

at their head. But his ſtep father Philippus, and 
his mother Attia, in their letters, had cautioned 
him againſt this or any other ambitious. reſolution; 


they 
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Boo x they adviſed him to teturn into Italy in the moſt 
private manner, and warned him to avoid giving 
ay umbrage to the partizans of the republic, who 


had now got the aſcendant at Rome, and would 
not allow any perſon whatever to tread in the dan- 
gerous ſteps of his late uncle. 

Octavius accordingly; embarked for Italy; and 
as he knew not what might be the diſpoſition of the 
troops who were then ſtationed at Brundiſium, he 


choſe to land at Lupia, a place at ſome little diſ- 


tance, and 6n the ſame coaſt. Here he received 
farther accounts from Rome, with particulars of 
the conſpiracy . the proceedings of the Senate; 
xn war "Kt We the parties; the tumults that 


aroſe at Cæſar's funeral; the will, and his own 


ſnare in it: but his friends ſtill perſiſted; in recom- 
mending a private ſtation, and adviſed him even 
to drop his pretenſions to the name and inheritance 
of Cæſar. But this young man, though only turn- 
ed of eighteen, took upon him to decide for him- 
ſelf in this matter. He ſent an- officer to ſound 
the diſpoſition of the garriſon at Brundiſium; and 
finding that they were inclined to revenge the death 
of their late favourite leader, and that they reſent- 
ed the other proceedings of the republican party, 
he proceeded in perſon to Brundiſium in the moſt 


public manner, and was met at the gates by the 


troops, who received him with all the honours 


thought due to the ſon of Ceſar. + | 


From this time forward, Octavius aſſumed the 
name and deſignation of his late uncle. He was 
ſoon after attended by perſons of all ranks from 
the neighbourhood of Brundiſium, and ſet forward 


to Rome with a retinue, to which, as he paſſed on 


the way, he received continual acceſſion of num- 
bers. The veterans, in general, who had grants of 


land, flocked to him; complained of | the remiſſ- 
neſs of Antony in ſuffering the aſſaſſins of his own 


friend and benefactor to go unpuniſhed, and de- 
| | | clared 
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clared their reſolution to be revenged, as ſoon as © H A r. 
any perſon appeared to lead them. Octavius thank- Rs 
ed them for their | grateful reſpect to his father's 8 
memory, but exhorted them to moderation and 
ſubmiſſion. He 'wiſhed to know the Rate of par- 
ties more exactly before he ſhould declare himſelf; 
and on his journey to Rome, young as he was, 
employed all the caution and warineſs of age for 
the ſecurity of his perſon, leſt any diſguiſed ene- 
mies ſhould have infinuated themſelves amongſt a 
multitude of profeſſed friends, who were yet gene- 
rally unknown to him. At Terracina, about fifty 
miles from Rome, he received a report, that the 
Conſuls had ſuperſeded Brutus and Caſſius in the 
provinces of Macedonia and Syria, and had aſſign- 
ed them inferior ſtations, by this account, at Cy- 
rene and Crete; that many exiles were recalled, 
particularly Sextus Pompeius; and that, under pre- 
tence of executing the intentions of Cæſar, many 
new members were admitted into the Senate (). 
Octavius, upon his arrival at Rome, found his 
ſtep-· father and his mother under great apprelienſi- 
ons from the power of the Senate, and from the 
general diſpoſitions which appeared in the late act 
of indemnity that was paſſed in favour of thoſe 
who had borne an active part in Cæſar's death. 

And theſe apprehenſions were ſtrongly confirmed 
by the neglect of Antony, who took no notice of 
his arrival, and did not pay that attention which 
might be thought due to the name of Cæſgar; but 
he neither deſponded nor expoſed himſelf by any 
haſty act of preſumption. He ſaid, That, be- 
ing lo young a man, and in a private ſtation, he 
* could not expect that che fir advances ſhould 
be made to him from the Roman Conſul; that 
& he would ſoon convince the Senate of his dutiful 
intentions towards them; that all the world muſt 


(b) Appiam de Belle Civile, lib. i. | 
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BOOK *© applaud in him the endeavours he ſhould make 
V. „ to bring the authors of his father's deach to juſ- 
" © * tice; that the act of indemnity, in favour of the 

<« aſſaſſins, had paſſed when there was no one to 
<* oppoſe it; but that a charge of murder, when di- 
* rectly brought (i), could not be lighted by the 
Senate, by the Roman People, nor even by An- 
« tony himſelf : that to decline the inheritance 
% which was left him, would be diſreſpectful to the 
„memory of Cæſar, and injurious to the Roman . 
People, in whoſe behalf he was made executor 

of his father's will, Cæſar, he faid, © has diſ- 

s {+ tinguiſhed me, and honoured me; and I had ra- 

: ther die, than appear unworthy of ſuch a father.” 

His friends were ſilenced by the appearance of fo 
much diſcretion and reſolution. They broke off 
the conference with an advice which already ap- 
peared to be unneceſſary, That he ſhould do nothing 
raſhly, nor embrace violent meaſures, where pru- 
dence might equally gain his purpoſe. ry 
Next morning this young man attended by a 
numerous, company of his friends, repaired to the 
Forum, and preſented himſelf before the Prætor C. 
Antonius, in order to declare in form his accep- 
tance of the inheritance of his late uncle, and in 
order to be inveſted with the name of Cæſar. From 
thence he went to Pompey's gardens where Anto- 
ny then reſided; and after being made to wait, for 
ſome time, in a manner that ſufficiently expreſſed, 
on the part of Antony, a diſlike to his viſit, he was 
admitted to a conference. Ns 
The young Octavius, having been educated as 
the neareſt relation to Cæſar, and deſtined to in- 
herit his fortunes, had conceived the extent of his 
own importance from the height of Cæſar's power; 
he conſidered the ſovereignty of the empire, in 
tome meaſure, as his birthright, and his own in- 


(i) Appian. de Bello Civile, lib. ii, « 
uh tereſt 
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tereſt as the central point to which all public tranſ- 
actions ſhould tend. In this conference with An- 
tony, be is ſaid to have betrayed more of this cha- 
racter than ſuited his preſent condition, or than 


could be reconciled with the diſcretion with which 


he had acted on other occaſions. He entered with 
the Conſul on a review of his conduct as an officer 
of State, from the death of Cæſar to the preſent 
moment; - thanked him for the regard he had in 
ſome things ſhown to his father's memory, and 
with equal confidence cenſured and arraigned him 
in others. You did well,” he faid, in oppoſ- 
ing the thanks which the Senate was about to de- 
« cree to the murderers of my father and of your 
c own benefactor and friend; and ou did well in 
« depriving Brutus and Caſſius of the important 
„ provinces of Macedonia and Syria; but why pre- 
« clude my juſt reſentments by an act of indem- 
« nty? Why aſſign any provinces at all to thoſe 
&« aſſaſſins? Why ſuffer Decimus Brutus in par- 
« ticular, with ſo great a force, to keep poſſeſſion 
« of Gaul? This is not only to ſpare, but to arm 
them againſt me.” He concluded by demand- 
ing reſtitution. of the money which Antony had 
ſeized in the temple of Ops (&), to the end that he 
might, without delay, pay off to the Roman Peo- 
ple the legacies bequeathed to them by Ceſar. 

Octavius, in this firſt ſpecimen of his boldneſs 
and addreſs, although he ventured to inſult the Ro- 
man Conſul, paid court to the army and to the 
People; and perhaps wiſhed for the reputation of 
having quarrelled with Antony on the ſubject of his 
remiſſneſs in avenging the death of Cæſar, and of 
his own impatience to pay off the contents of his 
will. Antony, being ſurpriſed and piqued at the 
arrogance of his ſpeech, and of his pretenſions, 
endeavoured to check his ambition, by putting him 


(4) Plat, in Antonio. Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. il. 
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B 0 o in mind, that although he was named the heir of 
IF: Czſar's eſtate, he muſt not pretend to inherit his 
dignities; that the Roman; conſtitution. acknow- 
ledged no hereditary powers; that he ought to re- 
member in whoſe preſence he ſtood; that the Ro- 
man Conſul muſt be equally indifferent to his ap- 
probation, or to his cenſure. To me,” he ſaid, 
it was owing that your uncle was not declared an 
« uſurper and a tyrant; conſequently, to me it is 
* owing that you have any other inheritance by him 
beſides the diſgrace of being related to a traitor, 
* whoſe body had been dragged through the ſtreets, 
and caſt into the Tiber. As to any money which 
may have been lodged in the treaſury, of that, 
he ſaid, Cæſar had already diverted too much to 
his own private uſes; that when his receipts came 
to be examined, and the ſums not accounted for 
to be claimed, much public money might be 
; „found among his effects; that Cæſar himſelf, if 
<. living, could not refuſe to make up his accounts; 
« and that a propoſal was actually in agitation to 
have them ſtated and examined.“ 
From theſe altercations, Octavius and Antony 
parted on very ill terms, and were publicly known 
to have quarrelled. Octavius, from an affected 
zeal to put the people in poſſeſſion of the legacy be- 
queathed to them by his father, brought his own 
effects to ſale. Antony, on his part, promoted the 
inquiry into: the applications of publie money, and 
ve out, that the heirs of the late Dictator would 
ve great ſums to refund, and little reverſion. 
Theſe heirs, in return, pleaded the late decree of 
the Senate and People, ratifying all Cæſar's acts, 
and conſequently precluding all inquiries into this, 
or any other part of his adminiſtration ; but as An- 
tony could fabricate acts of Cæſar, when wantivg, 
to his purpoſe, ſo he could ſet aſide or evade real acts 
when they ſtood in his way. 
7 | In 
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In the mean time the friends of the republic re- HA r. 
joiced at a breach which ſeemed to weaken their , —__ 
enemies, and gave them hopes, that a competition 
for the ſucceſſion to Cæſar's power would divide 
the army, and ſhake the foundation on which that 
power was ſupported. In this conteſt: Antony, by 
his age, his authority, and by his great influence in 
the commonwealth, having ſo much the advantage, 
they thought it ſafeſt to promote the intereſt of his 
antagoniſt, who was in a private ſtation, a minor, 
under the direction of relations inclined to mode- 
ration, and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with deference to the 
Senate. Antony, by his arrogance, and the public 

- contempt with whieh he treated the heir of Cæſar, 
gave offence to the party from which he hoped for 
ſupport, Having already obtained all the ends 
which he propoſed: to himſelf in courting the Se- 
nate, he pulled off the maſlc, and ſet them at defi- 
ance. Octavius, on the contrary, while he endea- 
voured to ſupplant his antagoniſt in the favour of 
the People, affected great deference to the Senate 
and regard to the commonwealth, He even chang- 
ed his language in public reſpecting the conſpirators, 
and to their friends affected a deſire to be reconcil- 
ed with them. Being at a country-houſe of Phi- 
lippus, near to tee Cicero, he took this oppor- 
tunity to pay his court to a perſon of ſo much con- 
ſideration in the republican party; accoſted him 
with the title of father, and mentioning his friends 
of the conſpiracy with reſpect, affected to put him- 
ſelf entirely under his protection (/). Cicero being 
either the dupe of theſe artifices, or willing to en- 
courage Octavius againſt Antony, ſeemed to liſten 
to his profeſſions; notwithſtanding that Philippus, 
who was intereſted to fave the republic, at the ſame 
time informed him that he did not believe this 
artful boy was ſincere (m). 2 755 WF. 
(1) Cir. ad Attic. lib. xiv. ep. 11. Modo venit Octavius in proximam 
villam Philippi, mihi totus deditus. (2) lbid. lib, xii, ep. 15. 
While 
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. While the young Cæſar thus ſtrove to ingratiate 
himſelf with the party of the Senate, his chief re. 
liance was on the People. He opened an office for 
the payment of the late Dictator's legacy to every 
one who claimed a ſhare of it; and as theſe. libera- 
lities were aſcribed to the deceaſed, and could not 
be made a charge of corruption againſt himſelf, he 
did not ſcruple to extend them beyond the letter 
of the will, He endeavoured at the ſame time to 
make it be believed, that by the oppreſſions of 
Antony, he was ſtraitened for means to perform his 
duty in this reſpect to the People; recommended 
to his agents to haſten the ſale of his own effeQs 
at any price, and continually brought new articles 
to the market in order to raiſe money (n). Being 
introduced by one of the Tribunes, he delivered a 
harangue to the People, in which he declared his in- 


| tention to exhibit ſhows and theatrical entertain- 


ments in honour of his late father's memory (0). 
He propoſed to have ſeated himſelf at the theatre 


in his chair of ſtate ; but in this particular had the 


mortification of being forbid by the Tribunes (p). 
Although the Senators in general promoted the 
claims of Octavius, and conſidered him as a zealous 
confederate againſt Antony, who was the principal 
object of their fears, the conſpirators ſaw in him the 
repreſentative of their late enemy and the leader of 


 Cxſar's army. They endeavoured to put their 


friends on their guard againſt him, and by all 
means in their power to counteract his popular arts, 
For this purpoſe the public entertainments, which 
were this m_ to have been given by Brutus in the 
quality of Prætor, were provided and exhibited in 

his abſence with great ſplendour. Theſe entertain- 
ments, from animoſity to the family of Cæſar, ra- 
ther than from a regard to Brutus, were conducted 


by C. Antonius, the brother of the preſent Conſul, 


{n) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. ii. (e) Cicer, ad Attic. lib, xv. ep. 1. 
(p Cicer. ad Attic, lib: xv. ep. 2. RE 


| who 
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who preſided in the place of his colleague the ab- HA p. 
ſent Prætor, and who was deſirous on this occaſion II. 
to divide with Octavius the popular favour even in 
behalf of Brutus, with whom he was not on good 
terms (9). 

As ſuch entertainments were intended by the Ro- 
man officers to ingratiate themſelves with the Peo- 
ple, ſo the reception they met with was conſidered 
as an indication of their ſucceſs or diſappointment 
in any object they had in view. On the preſent oc- 
caſion the Tereus of Accius being brought on the 
ſtage, and every ſentiment of liberty applicable to 
the times being greatly applauded, this was conſi- 
dered as an intimation of popular favour to the de- 
liverers of their country, and to Brutus in particular, 
the giver of the feaſt. His friends thought this a 

favourable opportunity to make trial of their 
ſtrength; and as the Roman People, ſtill ſuppoſed 
to be the ſovereigns of the world, were accuſtomed, 
like other deſpotical maſters, to decide on the great- 
eſt affairs as matters of private paſſion, and in the 
midſt of their pleaſures, the ariſtocratical party 
raiſed a cry, that the reſtorers of public liberty 
ſhould be recalled to their country (7). This cry 
was not returned by the audience, and the per- 
formance itſelf was ſtopped by the clamours of the 
| oppoſite party, until the propoſal now made in fa- 
vour of the conſpirators ſhould be withdrawn. 

Brutus and Caſſius finding their party among the 
People ſo little able to ſupport them, ſaw no ſecurity 
but in the poſſeſſion of provinces which, in caſe of 
an open attack from their enemies, might ſupply 
them with money and arms for their defence. 
They determined, therefore, notwithſtanding the 
late arrangements, by which they were ſuperſeded, 
to repair to the provinces of which the command 
had been originally intended for them ; Caſſius to 
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Syria, and Brutus to Macedonia and Greege. They 
were encouraged in the purſuance of this reſolution 
by the diviſions and quarrels: which. aroſe, in the op- 
polite party; obſerving that the adherents of the 


late Cæſar were ranged on different ſides with Oe- 


tavius or with Antony, and that the army itſelf, 
though extremely averſe to diſputes which tended 
to diſturb. their poſſeſſion of the government, were 
likely to balance or heſitate in the: choice of their 
leader, they left, Italy with ſome hopes, that the 


republie might revive in the diſſention of its ene- 
mies. TIC? | 


The officers whom Antony had aſſembled as a 
guard to his perſon, ventured: to expoſtulate with 
him on a breach which was ſo likely to reduce their 
force, and they exhorted him to act in concert with 


Octavius, at leaſt until they had obtained a juſt re- 


venge againſt the aſſaſſins of Cæſar. On this oc- 
caſion — ger 2" 7 the reaſons of his paſt 
conduct, and - accounted for the conceſſions which 
he had made to the Senate, as neceſſary to obtain 
the conditions on which the preſent flouriſhing ſtate 
of the party depended. He teminded his friends 
that it was by his means that Czſar's acts had been 
ratified; that ĩt was by his means that, notwithſtanding 
the late act of indemnity, the conſpirators had been 
expelled from the city, and ſtripped of their pro- 
vinces. For the future, he aſſured them, that bein 

poſſeſſed of a proper force, he would appear undiſ- 


12 and give ſufficient proof of bis regard to 


zſar's memory, and to the intereſt of his ſurviv- 


ing friends. 


Antony, in compliance with the intreaties which 
were now made to him at this conference, had an 


- Interview with Octavius; at which they were, in 


appearance, reconciled to each other; but their pre- 


tenſions were far from being ſufficiently: adjuſted to 


render the agreement of long continuance. Octa- 
vius aſpired to a degree of conſequence which An- 
n | | tony 
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tony by no means thought neceſſary to admit in fo c HA f. 
young a perſon. His undoubted title to the inhe- me | 
ritance of Ceſar, and the attachment of Cæſar's 
perſonal friends, made Antony conſider his advance- 
ment as altogether incompatible with the ſucceſs of 
his own deſigns. Effects of their jealouſies and 
animoſities accordingly ſoon after appeared, ſuch as 
rendered an open breach again unavoidable. 

A vacancy having happened in the college of 
Tribunes (5), Octavius, though far ſhort of the le- 
gal age, was preſented by his friends as a candidate 
2 this ſtation. Antony, without declaring him- 
ſelf openly againſt them, publiſned an edict, threat- 
ening with proſecution any perſon who ſhould make 
a propoſition to the People contrary to law; and by 
theſe means prevented their farther proceeding in 
this de ð· UE HHL, 37. Eds 

Soon after this act of authority, - on the part of 
Antony, to check the ambition of the young Cæſar, 
men armed as for an aſſaſſination were diſcovered 
in the Conſul's houſe. They were not brought to 
any public exarnination ; but it was given out that 
they had been ſuborned by Octavius. Whether 
this plot was fabricated, in order to load him with 
the odium of it, and to juſtify the meaſures which 
Antony himſelf meditated to take againſt a perſon 
ſuppoſed to have aimed at his life, or whether it 
was by Antony actually believed to be real, is un- 
certain. It occaſioned a conſiderable ferment in 
the city, and the parties reaſoned upon it as they 
were ſeverally inclined. The friends of Antony 
perſiſted in accuſing Octavius, and others recrimi- 
nated, urging as a proof of Antony's deſign on the 
life of Ceſar, his having recourſe in this manner to 
a forgery, which was evidently intended to exaſpe- 
rate the army and the people againſt his antagoniſt, 
and to juſtify the violence which he himſelf, with 
the firſt opportunity, meant to employ (z). Cicero, 
(:) Appiaa, de Bell. Civil. lib, ii. (i) Ibidem. 
Vol. III. HI however, 
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BO O k however, ſays, that people of judgment believed the 
Dor gn, the, part of Oetavius to have been. real, and 


kh 86; 70 SIDE ; 
In the late interval of military ulurpation, the Se- 


nators in general, though willing to reſume the go- 
vernment, were actually unable to bear the logd 
which it was likely to lay on their ſnoulders. They 


rejoiced at the breach between Octavius and An- 


tony; but if theſe adventurers ſhould. continue to 
quarrel about the ſpoils of the commonwealth, the 
greater part of thoſe who had any intereſt in defend- 
ing it were no more than à prey to the conqueror. 


Clouds hung over their counſels on every ſide. 


The officers who had ſerved under Czar in the late 
civil war, were poſted at the head of armies ini the 
moſt advantageous ſituations. Aſinius Pollo had 
the command in the further province of Spain, Le- 
pidus in the nearer; Plancus commanded in Gaul, 
and Antony in Macedonia. The veterans remain- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Rome with ſwords in 


their hands, anxious for the ſettlements which had 


been lately aſſigned to them by Cæſar. Theſe they 
did not believę to be ſecure, without the deſtruction 
of exery law and of every form which could be 
cited to favour the claims of the former proprietors. 

Antony made rapid advances to the military uſur- 


pation he had ſome time prejected. Having avail- 


ed himſelf ſo far of his nomination to the goyern- 
ment of Macedonia, as to get poſſeſſion of the 
numerous and reſpectable army which Ceſar, on 
their way to the Parthian war, bad tranſported thi- 
ther, he proceeded to exchange that province for 


the Cilalgine Gaul; and, under pretence of expel- 


lng Dgcimus Brutus from thence, had ordered the 


army bf Czar to be tranſported back into Italy. 


Soon after the detection of the ſuppoſed. plot of 
Octavius he departed from Rome, and ſet out for 

(9 Cicero ad Famil. lib. xii, ep. 23. 1 9 | 
| | Brundiſium. 
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Brundifzum. - The .traops which he had ordered c H 4 P. 
from Macedonia were already arrived at that place; II. 
and as he had intelligence that Octavius had his 
emiſſaries-etnployed its; ſeduce them, he haſtened to 
prevent the effect of this deſign, and to ſecure his 
own authority. He profeſſed to employ this army 
merely in gaining poſſeſſion of the prouince whi 
had lately been decreed to him by the People. But 
in the deſite of occupying, with an army, that ver 
ſtation from which Cæſar had fo ſucceſsfully invad- 
ed the republic; and whieh, according tothe ex- 
preſſion of Cato on the nomination of Cæſar to that 
province, was in reality the citadel or commanding 
ſation, which gave paſſeſſion of Rome, he fuffici- 
ently evinced the deſigns which he had formed 
againſt the fepublic, and no leſs alarmed. the heir 
of Ceſar, who expected to be the firſt victim of 
his power, than it threatened the Senate with a new 
and dangerous uſurpation,” {1 oh | 
Under theſe impreſſions, while Antony took the 
road to Brundiſium, Octauius repaired to Campania, 
and, by large donations () in money, engaged the 
veterans, Who were ſettled at Calatia, Ealllinum, 
and Capua, to declare for himſelf: With this pow- 
erful ſupport, he publiſhed his intention to with- 
ſtand the Conſul, and took meaſures to procure the 
authority of the Senate againſt their common ene- 
my. He profeſſed great zeal for the cauſe of the 
republic, and affected to put himſelf intirely under 
the direction of Cicero, now the moſt reſpectable 
member of the Senate that was left. He intteated 
this experienced counſellor to favour him with an 
interview at Capua. Once more,” he ſaid, in 
his letter upon this occaſion, ; fave the republic.” 
At their conference it was deliberated whether Oc- 
tavius ſhould throw hicmſelf into Capua with three 
hundred veterans who had joined him, and there 
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ſtop Antony's march to Rome; or ſhould croſs the 
Apennines, to * the legions, who were march - 
ing from Brundiſium, an opportunity to execute 
the project of defection, which he believed they 
were meditating in his favour. In this queſtion 


he affected to be determined intirely by Cicero, 


who adviſed him to move with all the force he could 
aſſemble towards Rome ()). 1 
ln compliance with this advice, Octavius having 
aſſembled ten thouſand men, without waiting to 
array, or even to have them completely armed, 
advanced by haſty marches to prevent Antony, 
who about the ſame time * marched from 
Brundiſium, and was haſtening to advance in the 
ſame direction (z. | 
The city was thrown into a great alarm by this 
unexpected approach of two hoſtile armies. Some 
expreſſed their fears of Antony, others of Octavius, 
and ſome of both. It was uncertain whether they 
advanced in concert to oppreſs the republic, or in 
competition to contend for its ſpoils. Many ap- 
ee favoured the latter ſuppoſition; and the 
ate reconciliation gave ſome credit to the former. 
- Octavius, having the advantage of a ſhorter 
march, arrived ' before his antagoniſt ; and being 
within two miles of the city, was received by Ca- 
nutius, one of the Tribunes, whom he ſoon after 
ſent back into the city, with aſſurances, that he had 
aſſembled his party not to ſecond, but to oppoſe 
the deſigns of Antony; and that his purpoſe was to 
employ all the force 4 could raiſe for the defence 
of the commonwealth, The Tribune Canutius, 
in _— what paſſed with Octavius, exhorted 
all who wiſhed to preſerve the republic to lend their 
aſſiſtance in execution of this deſign. | 
Upon theſe aſſurances, delivered by a Tribune 
of the People, the gates were thrown open to Oc- 


(y) Appian, de Bell, Civ. lib. ii, (a) Cicero ad Attic, lib, xvi. ep. 8. 
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tavius, and he entered the city, though not in a mi- CH AP. 
litary form, yet followed by a numerous band of 
attendants, who concealed their weapons. With 
this company he took poſſeſſion of ihe temple of 
Caſtor and Pollux, and prepared to explain himſelf 
to a numerous concourſe of people, who were haſt= 4. 
ening into the area or court before the temple. 
Being introduced by the Tribune into this aſſem- 
bly, as a perſon who had matters of great moment 
to communicate reſpecting the ſtate of the republic 
and the deſigns of Antony, he began his ſpeech by 
commemorating the merits of his late adoptive fa- 
ther, and the ingratitude and injuſtice of Antony; 
declared, that although he had aſſembled his friends 
merely in his own defence, he was ready to employ 


them in the ſervice of his country, and ſubmitted 
himſelf intirely to ſuch Ae he ſhould re- 
ceive from the powers eftabliſhed by law in the 
commanyealth ; obſerved, that they could not poſ- 
ſibly doubt of his inclination to be employed at leaſt 
againſt his perſonal enemies | 
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It was probably in this ſpeech, that Octavius, 
being to make a ſolemn aſſeveration, pointed to the 
ſtatue of Julius Ceſar, with theſe words, So may 

« arrive at my father's honours (2)! He had 

two oppoſite and irreconcileable parties to pleaſe. on 

this occaſion, and had not learned that the only 

fafe courſe. in ſuch caſes is ſilence. He offended 

the partizans of the republic by the veneration he 
expreſſed for Cxfar, and by his wiſh to tread in his 

ſteps; and in this, perhaps, committed the only 

public indiſcretion with which he is chargeable in 

any part of his conduct. But what was in reality 

a more dangerous effect of this error, he offended 

the military part of his audiente by the regard he 

| affected to entertain for the civil government af the 
| State, and by his open declaration of war againſt 
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p 0.0K Antony, | By this declaration, military enen found 
w—— themſelves not invited to enter, 49 they expected, 
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on the ſecure poſſeſſion of the rewards and honours 
which had beeñ promiſed to them; but called up- 
on to fight for empire againſt their late fellow fo 
diers, commanded by an officer frem whom they 
had high expectations as à friend, and much to 
fear us aw entmy; .. 
: Soldiers of fortune being thus diſappointed of 
the ſpoils which they expected to ſeize; and of the 
rewards wich were now become due for former 
ſervices; ſome of them abſolutely renonnced t 
parry. of Oc tavius; others, under pretenee of pro- 
viding artus atid weceffaries for the field; or plead- 
ing various excuſes, deſired leave to return to their 
own habitations. The greater part of the veterans 
actually withdrew : but Oclavius, young as he was, 
did not ſink under this untoward ſtate of this' af- 
fairs. He had ordered levies in Etruria, and in the 
diſtrict of Ravenna. "Theſe levies, upon the repu- 
tation of the aſcendant he had gained in the city, 
ſucceeded apace, and induced ev adventurers 
from every quarter to eſpouſe his cauſe; ' + 
Many who had ſerved under Julius Ceſar, being 
accuſtomed to the life of a ſoldier, though ſettled 
as landholders in Italy, wete not yet reoted in the 
condition of citizens, or in that of huſbandmen. 
They had yet freſh in their metnories the lieence 
and the: ſpoils of War. They ſaw them offered 
| anew under the auſpices of à Jeader-who bore the 
name of Czar, and whoſe munificenee was known, 
Many, therefore, who had recently left Octavius, 
being unwilling that others ſhouſd reap the harveſt 
in which they themſelves had been invited to par- 
take, again repaired'to his ftandard; | atid, as faſt 
as they arrived, were ſent to Etruria, into different 
quarters, to be armed, arrayed, and furniſhed with - 
all neceſſaries for the field (5), t. 
(3) Dio. Cafius, lib. zly, c. 12, Appian. de Bell, Civ. lib. ii. 
oe ; . Octavius 
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oOddavius from thenceforward conducted mfelf e ** p- 
between the parties wich great Addreſs: <bthe'vere i, 
rans he talked of avenging Teſar's death? to” the 
friends of the tepublie he ſet forth'the'Yangetbiis 

deſigns of Antony, affected to ſaerifice all private 
teſentment to his zeal for the commonwesfrh (c), 
even promoted the electio . the col 
lege of Tribunes (4% att al things to 
be verned by ine Schatte 
hat hopes, in the mean time, bale he form: 
d for the State? Could Senators enttuſt the age 
or the intention of this crafty boy, nurſed; ab they 
obſerved, in the midſt of 3 5 ; Ad 0, 12 
— g himſelf without any legal b 
evidence of an aſſuming and dudteibus ſpi- 
Ev They ſtood in awe of Auto and were aftald 
to provoke him by an open declaration; Octavius 
did not yet appear to be in condition to cope with 
the — Conſul; and if he werte in 'conditioft to 
do fo, would be likely to form deſrgns anne dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth. Antohy, With a 
numerous army, had all the authority of govern- 
ment in his hands. The difpoſitions of -Pan(a © and 
Hirtius, the Conſuls named by Cæſar for the' ef- 
ſuing year, were yet unknown. Although. r 
things were tranſacted in name of the Senate, this 
order of men ſcarcely veritafed: to reſume cheit or- 
dinary functions and theok: under the rod Which 
Cæſar had lifted over them, even While it hung in 
ſulpence between different Giviſiohs:of his rechalm- 
ing party (e). Piſo, the fathet-in-law of Ctſatr, 
had ventured to oppoſe Antony. ' Cicet& aud Pub- 
tus Servilius afterwards föllow this example. 
„But all that we have gained,“ ſuid Cicero, is no 
e mote than this; that the Roman People may per- 
92 ceive; that Whoever Gritentls for i . hot 
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104 THE PROGRESS AND. TERMINATION | 
Boo « © ſafe at Rome.” Theſe Senators, therefore, toge - 
V- ther with L. Cotta, L. Cæſar, and L. Sulpicius, had 
in deſpair, upon ſeeing Antony put himſelf. at the 
head of an army, abſented themſelves from the 
public aſſemblies. ieee e e 
It was evident from every circumftance, that the 
fate of the empire was to be, determined by the 
_ ſword, |, The troops feeling their conſequence, af- 
feected indifference to every intereſt but their own, 
and pteſumed to treat with equal contempt, in their 
"i turns, the different perſons who aſſumed: the com- 
= mand of them. Of the five legions which had 
1 been quartered in Macedonia, four were landed at 
. Brundiſium when Antony arrived at that place. 
They turned out on his coming, but did not re- 
ceive him with the uſual acclamations and ſhouts. 
They cloſed in profound ſilence round the plat- 
form from which he was to ſpeak, as having ſuſ- 
pended their judgment, until they ſhould know = 
what gratuities they were to receive in reward of 
their ſervices. When he mentioned four hundred 
F ſeſtertii, or between three and four pounds a man (J). 
This being far ſhort of the rewards that were ex- 
pected for giving a new. maſter to the common- 
wealth, he was anſwered with ſigns of deriſion. 
In return to this inſolence, Antony aſſumed a tone 
which tended rather to exaſperate than to overawe 
hig audience. He reproached theſe legions with 
ingratitude for the favour he had recently done 
hem, in changing their deſtination from Parthia 
to the Ciſalpine Gaul; and with treachery, in hav- 
ing ſuffered to remain among them the emiſſaries, 
whom he knew that a preſumptuous boy had em- 
ps todebauch them from their duty. Theſe,” 
e ſaid, ſhall not eſcape me; in the mean time 
** prepare yourſelves, to march into the province 
« whnch 1s allotted for your ſtation.” 
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Antony, while he yet continued to ſpeak, had the c RH A f. 
mortification to ſee intite cohorts, with their offi - 9 
cers, withdraw from his preſence, uttering words 
of contempt and of ſeorn. Seeing the deſertion 
likely to become general (g), and being greatly 
provoked, he diſmiſſed the audience, ſentenced 
three hundred offieers and private men to imme · 
diate death, and ſtood by while they periſhed un. 
der the hands of the executioners. Fulvia, who 
had attended him in his journey to Brundiſium, is 
ſaid to have been preſent likewiſe at this ſcene, and 
to: have ſatiated her revenge of the inſults offered 
to her huſband, with ſo near a view of the execu- 
ions, as to have her clothes ſtained with blood (0. 
The offence that was taken at theſe cruelties 
gave ample encouragement to the agents of Octa- 
vius, who, notwithſtanding the threats of Antony, 
ſtill continued to negotiate in the quarters of his 
army. Papers, were dropt and handed about, con- 
taining a contraſt of Antony's parſimony with the 
liberality of Octavius. A ſearch was made for the 
authors of theſe libels ; but the bad ſucceſs with 
which it was attended, ſerved only to ſhow the ge- 
neral diſaffection of the army. The accounts, at 
the ſame time, which were brought of the progreſs 
which Octavius made in the ſettlements of the ve- 
terans, and of his reception at Rorhe, gave Antony 
a zuſt ſenſe of his danger, and made him change * 
his tone. In a ſecond addreſs to the army, he made 
an apology for his late ſeverities. They knew, he 
ſaid, his character, that it was neither ſordid nor ſe- 
vere; that the ſums he had mentioned were no 
more than a preſent to ſignalize their meeting, and 
an earneſt of his future munificence. He did not, 
however, at this time, make any addition to his 
former bounty, left it ſhould appear to be extorted 
from him by fer. 1 
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100 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
. BOOK The ſoldiers, in . ſatisfied wich rheſe 


with reſpect the ſum which 


had been offered to them; ſubmitted to the changes 


the porch of the Senate-houſe, a meſſenger arrived 
with accounts that the Legis Martia had deſerted 


which had been made among their officers, and 
marched off in diviſions by the coaſt of the Adriatic 
towards Ariminum. Antony himſelf, with an ef- 
cort of cavalry and infantty, compoſed of men the 
braveſt and moſt attached to his perſon, whom he 


* 


had ſelected from the whole army, ſet out for Rome. 


At his arrival the horſe were quartered in the ſub 


urbs; he himſelf, attended by a body of foot, en- 
tered the city, had a regular guard mounted in the 
court of his o] houſe, ordered centinels to be poſt- 
ed, gave the parole, and made every diſpoſition to 
prevent ſurpriſe, as in a military ſtation. Being 
ſtill veſted with the office of Conſul, he ſummoned 
the Senate to meet on the twenty- fourth of Sep- 
tember; and, in the proclamation or ſummons, 
declared, that if any Senator abſented himſelf on 
that day, he ſhould be deemed an acceſſary to the 
plot againſt the Conſul's life, which had been lately 
diſcovered, and an accomplice in the other wicked 
deſigns known to be in agitation againſt the re- 
E Notwithſtanding this pompous threat, Antony 
himſelf did not attend at the time appointed; but, 
by another proclamation, he again ſummoned the 


Senate to meet on the twenty-erghth of the fame 


month. He intended, on this day, to obtain a 


decree againſt Octavius; whom, in all {his mani- 


feſtos, he qualified with the name of Spartacus; 


ns having, without any legal authority, preſumed to 


levy war againſt the State (i); but, as he entered 


with its colours to Octavius. Before he had reco- 
vered this ſhock, another meſſenger came with a 


(i.) Cicer; Philip. iii. e 8. 


like 
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Fke account of the fourth legion. He entered the e H & b. 
Senate, but very much diſconcetted, and unpre- II. 
pared to act in cireutiiſtances fo different from thoſe 
with which he laid his account. He avoided the 
mention of Octavius; and pretending to have call- 
ed the aſſembly, wih out any particular buſineſs, he 
made a ſhort ſpeech and adjourned.” From this 
meeting, hearing that one of the revolted legions 
had taken poſt at Alba; he inſtantly repaired to that 

place, in hopes of reclaiming them; but was re- 
ceived with a diſcharge of arrows and ſtones from 
the battlements, and obliged to retire. Fearing 
that the remainder of 'the army would follow this 
example, he ordered them an additional gratuity 
of five hundred ſeſtertii, or about four pounds a 
man. And, to give them an immediate proſpect 
of action, which is often the moſt. effectual means 
of ſtifling dangerous humours in an army, he de- 
elared his intention to make war on Decimus Bru- 
tus, in order to diſlodge him from the province of 
Gaul. In purſuance of this intention, he ordered 
his equi page for the field, and ſet up his ſtandard 
at Tibur, to which place he expected that all his 
friends and adherents would repair. 
Antony, being joined by the laſt of the troops 
from Macedonia, had ſtill three legions belonging 
to that army; and theſe, together with the vete- 
rans ſettled in the” neighbourhood of Tibur, who 
came with their enſigns and colours to offer their 
ſervices, amounted in all to four Tegions, beſides 
the otdinary attendance of 'trregutar troops, and 
the crowds of people that flocked to his ſtandard. 
With this formidable power, having for a few 
days overawed the city, and drawn around-him the 
greateſt part of the Senate, and of the Equeſtrian 
order, with many of the people who had {6 lately 
declared for his rival, and who, in the conteſts of 
ſuch parties, ever yield to the preſent power, and 
are the property of him who can beſt work = their 
| Ears, 
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BOOK fears; he ſet out on his march to Ariminum, the 


laſt place of Italy on the frontier of Gaul. | 
Octavius at the ſame time had aſſembled his 
forces at Alba, conſiſting of the two legions who 
had lately come over to him from Antony, one le- 
gion of new Jevies, together with two of the vete- 
rans lately embodied, which, not being full, were 
completed with the choice of his new-raiſed men. 
He made a report to the Senate of the number and 
deſcription of the troops he had thus aſſembled, and 
received their thanks and congratulations, It is 
nevertheleſs probable, that his ſervices were receiv- 
ed by this body with great diſtruſt of their own fi- 
tuation, and of his deſigns. 


* 


Had the Senate been free to chooſe on whoſe 
ſwords ny were to rely for the defence of their 
. cauſe, thoſe | the 

con ſpirators, originally drawn in behalf of the re- 
public, muſt have appeared the preferable choice. 
Uncertain, however, of the effect of any direct or 


of Caſſius and Brutus, with the other 


public reſolution in favour of thoſe who were the 
authors of Cæſar's death, they left the correſpond- 


ence to be maintained with them to private per- 


ſons; and Senators accordingly wrote in their pri- 
vate capacity, to recommend perſeverance and the 
utmoſt exertion of their zeal. Such is the ſtate 
«* of, the republic,” ſays Cicero to Caſſius; even 
<« in the calmeſt times, ſcarcely able to ſupport 
„ irſelf. What muſt it be in the preſent ſtorm ? 
„All our hopes ate in you. But if you have 
„ withdrawn yourſelves merely for your own ſafe- 
ty, we cannot have hopes, not even in you. If 
„you intend any thing worthy of your own cha- 


> racter, I wiſh I may live to ſee the effect. The 


republic, at any rate, muſt revive under your 


efforts (H.“ He adjured Decimus Brutus, by 


00 cicer. ud Familia. lib. xii, ep. 2. 3 
| | the 
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the example of Octavius, who, though in a private c H AP. 
ſtation, raiſed armies for the State; he adjured him (U. 
by ae Frere of the faithful legions who deſerted 
from Antony, to ſtand by the commonwealth ; and 
in the preſent criſis to exert himſelf to the ut- 
moſt, without waiting for the orders of the Se- 
nab Fr. Eo, e 

Cicero had already proclaimed his animoſity to 
Antony, and, beſides his zeal for the republic, had 
a particular intereſt in abetting any party that was 
formed againſt this dangerous enemy. Hearing 
that he was gone from the city, and that all the 
forces in its neighbourhood had declared for Octa- 
vius, or for the Senate, he himſelf ventured, on 
the.ninth of December, to return. to Rome (m), 
and propoſed in the Senate that they ſhould decide 
on the plan they were to follow in this arduous 
ſtate of their affairs. \ „ 
I Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. xi. ep. 7. ( Ibid. ep. 5. : 
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2 . „ ty an, "TY 
Situation and Addreſs of Oftavins.—Meeting of tha 
Senate.—Progreſs of Anton His March into 
Gaul. — Meſſage of Oftavins to Decimus Brutus. 
 — New Confuls Hirtius and Panſa. Meeting of 
tbe Senate.—Deputation 10 Autony.— His Anſwer. 
Declared an Enemy.— Advance of Hlirtius and 
Oclauius 10 raiſe the Siege of NMutina.— Brutus 
nà2 nd Caſſius confirmed in the Command of all the 
- Zaſtern Provinces = Progreſs of the Mar in Gaul. 
 m—diege of Mutina raiſed.— Junction of Antony 
and Lepidus —Conſulate of Oftavins.* 
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BOY © TFT HEN Antony left Rome to take poſſeſſion 
TY) of the Ciſalpine Gaul, Octavius was in arms 
| at the gates of the city, and, though a mere youth 
under age, Was furniſhed with every art which age 
itſelf could beſtow, to qualify him for the part he 
was to act. He had gained upon the army by do- 
nations and promiſes; upon the Senate by public 
profeſſions of duty and of zeal for the republic; 
and, on particular members, by attention and flat- 
tery, The legions, which had lately come over to 
him from Antony, having exhibited a mock fight, 
he ordered them, on that occaſion, a ſpecial 'gra- 
tuity of five hundred ſextertii, or four pounds a 
man ; ſaying, That as this was but the repreſenta- 
tion of a battle, the reward was proportional; but 
if he ſhould ever have occaſion to employ them in 
real fights, they ſhould have as many thouſands (a). 
In . ſituation, it became neceſſary for the Se- 
nate, either to authoriſe and to avail themſelves of 
this ultraneous ſupport ; or, by refuſing it, to drive 
the veterans, and all the military party which till 
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revered the name of Cæſar, into meaſures immedi- 
ately fatal to the republic. Wort f0-46 
Upon the march of Antony towards Gaul, Octa- 
vius had already ſent a meſſage to Decimus Bru- 
tus () with affurance ot his aid in defending that 
province, and of his co-operation every where elſe 
in ſupporting the authority of the Senate. Hitherto 
men ſtood in awe of Antony, as being veſted with 
the authority of Conſul, and threatening to treat 
his opponents as rebels to the commonwealth, E- 
ven Hittius and Panſa, deſtined to ſucceed him in 
the Conſulſhip, it was ſuppoſed, would ſcarcely ven- 
ture to take poſſeſſio wr + the/office without his con- 
| | ſent, and _ uſual — his — but the 
oſpect of a vigorous ſupport Octavio re- 
j many from their fears of Antony, — — 
mined them on the part they were to act. 


111 
CHAP. 
III. 
— ,_—y 


The Senate, under pretence of taking meaſures 


that the ſucceeding Conſuls might enter on their 
office in ſafety, being aſſembled by one of the Tri- 
bunes on the nineteenth of December, a manifeſto 
was produced _ 2 9 of which no 

y remains, but probably ſtating his right to the 
— of Gaul, and — the tie of 
Antony 1n attempting 'to diflodge him by force. 
Octavius was at the ſame time introduced by the 
Tribune, and pronounced a panegyrick on Bru- 
tus (c). Cicero, in a ſpeech which is ſtill extant, 
extolled the conduct of the young Cæſar in arming 
the veterans, as a generous effort made at the ha- 
zard of his own life, and of his private fortune, to 
defend the republic. He applauded the two legions 
who had lately deſerted from Antony; and warm- 
ly urged the Senate to ſupport Decimus Brutus in 
his province. He moved, that thanks ſhould be 
given to theſe officers, and to the troops who adher- 


ed to them; and that the Conſuls, on the firſt of 


(% Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlv. e. 15. + ; 
(e) Cicer. ad Famil. lib, xi. ep. 6. Ibidew, Philip, iii. c. 8. 
January, 
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112 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
BOOK January, ſhould move the Senate farther to conſi- 


der of the rewards that were due to the army, for 
the faithful ſervices which they had rendered to the 
commonwealth. Theſe public propoſitions he 
blended with a continual and vehement inveQtive 
againſt Antony (d). He obtained decrees of the 
Senate to the ſeveral effects he had propoſed; and 
having carried thoſe decrees to the Comitia or aſ- 
ſembly of the People for their approbation, there 
likewiſe he ſupported them with a'repetition of the 
ſame topics, and with the uſual force of his elo 
quence (e). 3} 289. 31 7 

In the mean time, Antony, being arrived on the 


frontier of Gaul, diſpatched an officer to Decimus | | 


Brutus, with a copy of his own commiſſion from 
the Roman People, and with an order to evacuate 
the province. To this meflage he had for anſwer, 


that Decimus Brutus held his command by autho- 


rity of the Roman Senate, who alone, by the laws, 
were entitled to diſpoſe of the provinces; and that 


he would got ſurrender what the laws of his coun- 


try had enjoined him to defend. Antony, after 
having to no purpoſe exchanged repeated meſſages 
on this ſubject, continued his march into the pro- 
vince, and forced Brutus, with two legions and 
ſome new levies, that were under his command, to 
throw himſelf into Mutina, where he had formed 
ſome magazines from the ſtores and proviſions he 
was able to collect in the neighbourhood, and where 


he propoſed to wait for the ſuccours which he was 


made to expect from Rome. Antony advanced to 
Bononia and Claterna, took poſſeſſion of theſe pla- 
ces, and having inveſted Mutina, began to beſiege 
it in form. = 8 8 
Such was tlie poſture of affairs in the end of De- 


Fade C. cember, about ten months after the death of Cæ- 
Hirtiunboub far (O). On the firſt of January, the Conſuls Panſa 


» 


d) Cicer. Philip. ii. (e) Ibid, Philip. iy. 
(/) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. 1. 


and 
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and Hirtius, being to enter on the exerciſe of © H F. 
their office, proceeded to the Senate from the tem- 
ple, where they had offered the uſual ſacrifices ; — 

and agreeably to the order of the nineteenth of pan. Up- 

December, moved this aſſembly, to take under on bis the 

. conſideration the preſent ſtate of the republic ( 2 3 

Panſa having ſtated the ſubject, called upon his fa- ceeded Oc- 

ther-in-law, Q. Fuſius Calenus to deliver his opini- Pane. ns 


on. This Senator being diſpoſed to favour Anto- ceeded Hir- 


ny, adviſed, ' that they ſhould*not, raſhly, take ados rac. 
any violent reſolution ; that they ſhould ſend a de- ceeged Ter 
putation to the late Conſul, with.inſtruQtions from zzeq'ia of- 
the Senate to lay down his arms, and to return to fice. 
his duty. This motion was vehemently oppoſed 
by Cicero, who, in a ſpeech ſtill extant (5), inſiſted 
that Antony was already in effect declared an ene- 
my, and ought to be reduced by force, not gained 
by negociation and treaty. He recounted the vio- 
lences committed by him in his late Conſulate, 
particularly the acts which he promulgated under 
the pretence of Cæſar's memorials and will. From 
the foundation of Rome to this preſent hour,“ 
he ſaid, © Antony alone has had the impudence to 

* preſent himſelf in this aſſembly, eſcorted by a 

* military force. The kings never attempted it. 
The boldeſt adventurers, and they who were moſt 

* forward to revive the kingly power, never ven- 

* tured ſo far. I remember Cinna; I have ſeen 

* Sylla;z and, laſt of all, Cæſar. Theſe were.the 

„ perſons, who, ſince the expulſion of Tarquin, 
made the greateſt advances to kingly power, I 
do not ſay that they were unattended in the Se- 
nate, or that their retinue were always unarmed; 
they were followed only by a few, and with con- 

* cealed weapons. But this daring aſſaſſin paraded 
in the ſtreets with a military power, moving in 
* cohorts under arms, with all the form of a regu- 


(2) Appian, de Bell. Civ, lib. ili. (5) Cicer. Philip. v 
Vol. III. I lar 
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B 00K © lar march. He poſted a body of archers with 


T. 


+ their quivers full, and even cheſts of ſpare arrows 
for immediate and continued action, on the very 
* ſteps by which Senators were to aſcend into the 
«temple of Concord; you have ordered public 
& thanks to the troops that have drawn their ſwords 
„ againſt him; you have extolled the generous 


+ magnanimity of a young man, who, without 


„% waiting for your commiſſion, brought a haſty 
power to cover the city from his violence ; and 
e are you now deliberating, whether you are to 


ſoothe his fury with negociation, or to meet it 


„ with force (i)? If you ſend deputies to his camp, 
“ no matter with what meſſage, you will appear to 
e ſurrender; you will appear to diſtruſt your own 
« cauſe; you will damp the ardour of your own 


troops; and you will ſhake the faith of the pro- 


„ vinces.” - e ; 

Such was the purport of Cicero's ſpeech reſpect- 
ing the conduct of Antony, the merits of Decimus 
Brutus, of Lepidus, of Octavius, of the legions, 
and of the veterans; and of L. Egnatuleius the 
Tribune, who led the Legio Martia in the late 
choice of their party. In the cloſe of the ſpeech, 


he moved, That ſuitable honours ſhould be decreed 


to each; that the Senate ſhould ratify all the pro- 


ceedings of Brutus in defending the province of 
Gaul; that Lepidus ſhould have a ſtatue erected to 


him; that. Oftavius ſhould have the rank of Pro- 


pretor, be confirmed in his preſent command, and 
be entitled to ſue for the offices of ſtate before the 
legal age ; that three years of the age appointed 
by law, ſhould be diſpenſed with in behalf of Eg- 
natuleius; that the veterans, who had taken arms 
under Octavius, and the legions, who had deſerted 
from Antony to join the ſtandard of the common- 
wealth, ſhould have the gratuities that were pro- 


miſed to them by Octavius; and at the end of the 


(i) Cicer, Philip. v. | 
preſent 
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preſent war ſhould have grants of land, and a per- cy aP. 
petual exemption to themſelves and their children _ 
from every military ferviee. In his eneomium on 
Brutus, he wy nas —— that was — to him, 

as a partner in the conſpiracy againſt Czſar ; but, 

not to offend the — Dctavins, declined - 
entering fully on that ſubject. He pledged himſelf 

for the future behaviour of Octavius, This ad- 
mirable young man, he ſaid, having once 

« taſted of true glory, having found himſelf held 
forth by the Senate, by the People, and by all 

* orders of men as a citizen dear to his country, 

and as the guardian of the commonwealth, never 

can place any other ſpecies of diſtinction or ho- 

* nour in competition with this. If Julius Cæſar 

„had found himſelf, at fo earlya period of life, in 

«+ ſuch ah illuſtrious point of view, he never would 

have ſought for preferment by courtihg the po 

„ pulace, nor have betaken himſelf to - meaſures 

„ incompatible with the ſafety of his country. The 
„mind of this young man is perfectly known to 

me. Love of the republic, reſpect to the Senate, 

« deference to good men, the deſire of real glory, 

are his ruling paſſions. I will therefore venture 
to pledge my honour in the moſt poſitive aſſur- 

* ances to you, to the Roman People, and to the 

* commonwealth, 1 promiſe, I undertake, I en- 
gage that C. Cæſar will continue towards the re- 

e public this conduct which he now holds, and that 

* he will always be what you wiſh, and what you 

* would chuſe that he ſhould be.” 

| Oftavius, we may ſuppoſe, had in ſome meaſure 
blinded Cicero with his flattery ; yet in this pane- 

gyric there was probably more of what the orator 

wiſhed to recommend to- Octavius, than of what 
he believed to be his original intention; but this de- 
ſigning young man was not to be caught in ſuch 
ſnares. He knew too well how to retort theſe ar- 
tifices, even at an age, when others ſcarcely knew 
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BOOK that ſuch arts are practiſed; and the experienced 
Cicero, with all the penetration and wit for which 


* 


he was eminent, was the dupe of a youth who poſ- 
ſeſſed the deepeſt of all artifices, that of ſuffering 
himſelf in appearance to be deceived, while in re- 


ality he employed the cunning of others to his own 


purpoſe (). | t 

L. Piſo, with a conſiderable party in the Senate, 
inclined to moderate the reſolutions that were pro- 
poſed againſt Antony. He contended that no Ro- 
man citizen could be condemned unheard; that 
the Senate could do no more than appoint him a 
day of trial, and cite him to anſwer for himſelf. 
The time of the firſt meeting being already ſpent 
in this debate, the Senate adjourned; and the ſub- 


ject being reſumed on the following day, it is 


ſaid (/) that Fuſius Calenus, with a torrent of abuſe 
and reproach, retorted on Cicero the invective 
which, on the preceding day, he had pronounced 
againſt Antony. He reproached him with the ob- 
ſcurity of his birth, and accuſed him of a preſump- 
tion, which was ſupported only by a talent for de- 
clamation, often employed by him againſt the beſt 
citizens, never in bringing real criminals of ſtate 
to puniſhment. ** What have you done, he ſaid, 
accoſting Cicero, either at home or abroad, to 
„ merit the high degree of conſideration to which 
« you lay claim? In what war have we ever pre- 
*, vailed under your auſpices? What acceſſion of ter- 
«* ritory have you ever gained to the Roman State? 
% Even in reſpect to your boaſted talent for ſpeak- 
„ ing, you do but impoſe upon the world the labours 
* of retirement for the prompt effuſions of elo- 
*. quence; and you publiſh harangues, which you had 
„ neither the invention to conceive, nor the courage 


4 to deliver in the face of any public aſſembly, 


<« or in the midſt of any real affairs.” He accuſed 


(4) Cicer. Philip. v. (0 Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib, iii, 
Cicero 
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Cicero of having forced Cataline into rebellion, and c H a p. 

of having put to death, without any trial, Corne- II. 

lius Lentulus, and other Roman citizens of ranx; * 
of having lighted the fire of diſſention among the 
leaders of the preſent unhappy diviſions that con- 
tinued to tear the republic, and of having blown 
up the flames which ſtill continued to conſume the 
ſtate; of having meanly abandoned the cauſe of 
Pompey upon his defeat at Pharſalia, and of hav- 
ing inſtigated aſſaſſins to take away the life of Cæ- 

ſar, even after he himſelf had implored his mercy, 
and accepted of his protection. He reproached him 
with a freſh inſtance of ingratitude, in this attempt 
to turn the arms of the republic againſt the late 
Conſul, to whoſe clemency he himſelf was indebted 
for his life. Having mixed this invective with the 
defence, and even with the praiſes of Antony, he 
concluded with calling upon the Senate to conſider 
how abſurd it would be to declare war upon a ma- 

giſtrate, who acted by commiſſion from the Roman 
People, at the head of an army, of which they had 
given him the command, and in the very province 
which they had committed to his government; and 
this merely in ſupport of a young man who had 
preſumed, without any public authority, to levy 
war againſt a Roman officer of the higheſt rank, 
and in favour of a rebel who had preſumed forci- 
bly to retain a province, which the Roman People 
had ordered him to ſurrender. Such men, he 
ſaid, were indeed the enemies of the republic; 
but he did not move for any formal declaration 
e againſt them. The times,“ he obſerved, will 
* not ſuffer us to do all that ought to be done.“ He 
moved only that meſſengers ſhould be inſtantly diſ- 
patched to all the parties at war in this unfortunate 
conteſt; that all of them ſhould be required to lay 
down their arms, and to ſubmit to the deciſions of 
the Senate; that if any one of them ſhould diſo- 
bey, it would then be full time to declare him a 
| public 
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public enemy, and to give to the Conſuls the uſual 
and regular powers to guard the ſafety of the com- 
monwealth, and to redace diſorderly ſubjecis to 
their duty (m). e 90” en een 
Such are the abuſes of an admired art, as vile 
and odious in its falſehoods, as in the genuine effu- 
ſions of truth it is noble and reſpectable; and this 
ſpeech compared with ſome of the former, which 
were delivered relating to the ſame perſons, may 
ſerve to exhibit the variety of colours with which 
the ſame ſubjects and characters may be covered in 
debate, and by which public aſſemblies may be per- 
plexed in their councils. . The majority of the Se- 
nate were aware however of Antony's deſigns, and 
knew the danger of ſuffering him to get a military 
eſtabliſhment, and the poſſeſſion of a formidable 
army within the Alps; and they would probably 


have come to a ſevere reſolution, if one of the 


Tribunes had not interpoſed for that day, and for- 
bid their proceeding any farther on the ſubject. 

The Senate was again adjourned until the next 
morning, and in the mean time the relations and 
family of Antony, his mother, his wife, his chil- 
dren, and intimate friends went into mourning, paſ- 
ſed the night in viſiting the principal members, 
or in waiting for the People, as they paſſed in the 
ſtreets, to implore their protection. When the 
Senate was about to aſſemble, this company of 
ſuppliants took their ſtation on the ſteps of the 
temple, and embraced the knees of the members 
This ſolemn council, when met, on coming to 


the queſtion, took, as is common on ſuch occaſi- | 
ons, a middle courſe between the extremes which 


were pointed out to them. They ſo far treated 
Antony as a friend, as to order a deputation of their 
own members to attend him in his camp; but the 


(=) Dio. Caſſ. lib. Av. o, 10. lib. xlvi. c. 38. 


meſſage 
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ed more like a declaration of war, than an overture 
of reconciliation or of a peace (n). They com- 
manded him (o) not to diſturb in his government 
Decimus Brutus, whom they qualified with the ap- 
pellation of Conſul- elect; not to lay ſiege to Mu- 
tina; not to lay waſte the province; not to make 

any levies of forces, or to preſume to continue in 
arms againſt the authority of the Senate. 
L. Piſo, Philippus, and Servius Sulpicius, being 
deputed to carry theſe orders, had farther in charge 
to ſignify to Decimus Brutus, and to the troops un- 
der his command, the intire approbation of the Se- 
nate, and the high eſteem and honour in (p) which 
they were held on account of their conduct. The 
Senate at the ſame time/entered, on their own re- 
cords, the honorary decrees which had been paſſed 
in favour of Decimus Brutus, Octavius, Egnatuleius, 
and the army, in terms that had been propoſed by 
Cicero; and reſolved, that the gratuities already 
paid by Octavius to the veterans, and to the legions 
who had lately come over from Antony, ſhould be 
refunded from the-treaſury ; that lands ſhould be 
allotted, and a continual exemption be given to 
them from all military ſervice after the preſent 
W. 511 5 . | : [33 
When the deputies were gone with the meſſage 
which they had received from the Senate, the party 
of Antony at Rome endeavoured to alarm the Peo- 
ple, and to. load his enemies with all the conſe- 


quences that were likely to follow from the late re- 


ſolutions. They extolled the happy effects of mo- 
deration and peace, obſerved that Antony was a 
perſon of a daring and impetuous ſpirit, and ought 
not to have been incenſed; that his party was 


ſtrong; and in caſe of a rupture, would be joined 


(e) Cicero 24 Familiar. li. xii. ep. 24. 
(e) Decimus Brutus was already deſtined to ſucceed in the Conſulate of 

tue following year, 95) Cicer. Philip. vi. b 
: y 
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O o k by numbers of profligate men, for whom no at - 
tempt was too arduous, and againſt. whom the 


properly rewarded and accommodated with owe 


theſe 
reſpects with the troops of Octavius; provided 


friends of the republic could not be too much on 
their guard (9). | Nt 12-4 eY 


. 


Rome, Servius Sulpicius, one of the three deputies 
on whom the Senate chiefly relied for the effect of 
their commiſſion, died on the journey. The other 
two were kindly received by Antony, and admitted 


without any jealouſy or diſtruſt to viſit the * 


proaches he had made, and the works he had erect- 
ed, againſt the town of Mutina. 

While the ſiege was continued without inter- 
ruption, the commiſſioners were received with af- 


fected ſubmiſſion to the orders of the Senate; were 


told that Antony would evacuate the province, dif 
band his army, and return to a private ſtation ; 
that he would forget the paſt, and agree to a fincere 
reconciliation, provided that the legions then under 
his command, that his cavalry and his guards were 


of land, and put upon the ſame footing; in al 


that the arrangement of the provinces, - which he 
had made in conjunction with Dolabella, ſhould be 
confirmed; that the acts taken from the will and 
memoirs of his late colleague ſhould be ratified ; 


that no account ſhould be required of the mon 


which he had taken from the temple of Ops; that 
the Septemviri, or commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
ſhould not ſuffer for what they had done in deliver- 


ing it into his hands; that a general indemnity 


ſhould paſs in favour of all his adherents; that his 
act relating to judicatures ſhould not be repealed ; 
that upon theſe conditions. he would evacuate the 
Gallia Togata (7), but retain the Comata'(s), with 
{ix legions, to be completed with draughts from the 


(s) Cicer, Philip. vii. (7) Within the Alps. (s) Beyond the Alps, 
troops 


* 


33 „ 
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troops now under Decimus Brutus; that he ſhould c H a f. 
have this force as long as Marcus Brutus and Caius _ 
Caſſius ſhould remain under arms; and that, at 
any rate, he ſhould retain his diviſion of the pro- . 
viace for five years. LR. 
In this plan of accommodation, Antony endea- 
voured to fruſtrate the principal articles, by means 
of the conditions which he took care to ſubjoin; 
and, in order intirely to defeat the purpoſe of his 
| antagoniſts, he ſent to Rome, in the company of 
the deputies of the Senate, his Quæſtor, of the 
name of Cotyla, with orders to ſolicit his intereſt, 
and to intrigue with the Senators and principal ci- 
tizens (t). Complaining of the aſcendant his ene- 
mies had gained in the Senate, With what coun- 
e tenance, he ſaid, can they arraign. the admi- 
e niſtration of Ceſar, while they ſubmit to that of 
„Cicero? If they allege that Cæſar was an uſurper, 
« what is this Cicero, who pretends to dictate to 
ee the Roman Senate, and to ſuſpend the orders of 
« the Roman People? Let him know that I claim 
e the province of Gaul, in conſequence of an ap- 
pointment from the higheſt authority in the State, 
and he may be aſſured that I ſhall treat Decimus 
Brutus as a rebel, if he perſiſt in withholding it 
from me. The life of this traitor ſhall atone for 
* that noble blood which he ſhed in the Senate 
+ Houſe, and ſhall expiate that guilt, in which Ci- 
* cero is faſt involving the Senate itſelf (2). 
Antony, in this commiſhon to his Quæſtor, and 
in his public declarations, joined with the inſolence 
of the matter, affected expreſſions of ſubmiſſion to 
the Senate; and made a variety of. propoſals, either 
to gain time, or to curry favour with the army, 
whoſe intereſt he pretended to have greatly at 
heart. The deputies who had been employed on 
this unſucceſsful buſineſs, incurred much public 
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6 cenſure. It was unworthy of L. piſo, and of L. 
w—-y Philippus, it was faid, to hold any intercourſe with 
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a rebel, Who refuſed to comply with the orders that 
were ſent to him-(x). Under this ſenſe of the mat- 
ter, at a meeting of the Senate, it was moved, that 
war ſnould be declared againſt Antony, and that 
every Senator ſhould aſſume the military habit. 
This motion was agreed to, even by Lucius Cæſar, 


uncle to Antony; a decree was framed upon it, 


and paſſed without oppoſition, by which the army 


under his command, were required by a certain 


day to lay down theit arms ()). 

Upon this feſolution, obtained by thoſe who 
ſtrove for the preſervation of the commonwealth,, 
great rejoicings were made over all Italy, and it did 
not then appear from whence any real danger 
could ariſe to the authority of laws, which were ſo 
properly ſupported. The Conſuls, it was obſerved, 
acted with great vigour; the Senate, the middling 


| claſs, and t | citizens in general, expreſſed great 


zeal (2). The People crowded to have their names 
enrolled in the levies that were ordered (a). The 
reputation which Cicero gained in bringing public 
affairs into this ſituation, ſet him at the head of the 
commonwealth; but while it placed the whole ad- 
miniſtration of the ſtate in his hands, it made him 
an object of great animoſity,to the oppoſite party, 
and of ſome en vy to many perſons of principal con- 
ſideration in his own. It was under the impreſſion 
of theſe circumftances, he complained that Sena- 
tors of the firſt rank were lukewarm, were timid, 


or ill affected to the cauſe of the republic (5). 


The conduct of the war was committed to the 


Conſuls, and, jointly with them, to Octavius, in 


the capacity of Proprætor. Orders were likewiſe 
diſpatched to Lepidus and to Plancus to co-operate 


with theſe officers. The firſt was yet on his march 


(x) Cicer. ad Famil. lib, xii, ep. 4. | 
(.y) Dio. Caff. Nb. x}vi. c. 49, 30. Cicer. Philip. viii 55 
(=) Cicer. ad Famil. lib. xii. ep. 4. (a) Ibid, lib, xi. ep. 8, (5) Ibid. 

| into 
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into Spain, through the province of Narbonng; e nav. 
the — was poſted on the Rhone (c). The 25 . 
ſury being ſo much exhauſted by the late embez- * 
zlements, that there was not money ſufficient” for 

the immediate ſervice, /it was agreed that all” citi- 
zens ſhould pay the five and twentieth part of all 
their effects; that the Senators ſhould pay, over 
and above, a certain rate for all the houſes or tene- 
ments they either poſſeſſed or let to tenants, and 
that in aid of theſe ſupplies, requiſitions of money 
ndnd of arms ſhould be made through all the towns 

of Italy. e eee en | 

| In the mean time, Octavius, without waiting for 

the authority with which the Senate had lately in- 
veſted him, had followed Antony acroſs the Apen- 
nines, and took poſt with his army at the Forum 
Cornelii (a), on the road from Ariminum (e) to 
Mutina (HO. The meſſages which paſſed between 

the Senate and Antony, as well as the delays which 

the Conſuls, under the pretence of winter, made in 
advancing with their forces, gave him ſome degree 

of uneaſineſs. Panſa was employed at Rome in 
conducting the new levies, Hirtius, though deſ- 
tined to take the field, and to join Octavius, was 

ſtill detained by indiſpoſition (g). Antony conti- 
nued the ſiege of Mutina without interruption. 
Octavius, after having ſent many preſſing meſ- 
ſages to haſten the — 5 of the Conſul, was at laſt 
joined by him at the Forum Cornelii, and they ad- 
vanced together; forced the poſts which Antony 

had eſtabliſned at Claterna and Bononia, and en- 
camped at the latter of theſe places (). Here they. 
were ſtill ſeparated by the Rhenus and Lavinius 
from the army of Antony, which covered the ſiege 
of Mutina, and were precluded from any commu- 


nication with the town. They endeavoured, how- 
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(4) Cicer. ad Familiar, lib. zii. ep. 5. 
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''B 00 K ever, to give —— of r . to the be- 
ſieeged; and for this purpoſe, the country bei 
fat. they hoiſted lights al the higheſt trees; — 
not relying entirely on theſe ſignals, they employ- 
ed a dexterous ſwimmer, who undertook to paſs 
into the town by- the channel of the river, and to 
carry the intelligence of their arrival engraved on 
a plate of metal. 1 i 255 
Upon this information, Brutus was confirmed in 
his reſolution of defending the place to the laſt ex- 
tremity, and prevailed on the garriſon, under the 
hopes of a ſpeedy relief, to perſevere in the toils 
and dangers of their preſent ſervice (i). 
The Senate, notwithſtanding that they conſider- 
ed the preſervation of the republic as the common 
cauſe of all thoſe who could hope to partake in. its 
honours, and believed that the | preſent Conſuls, 
Hirtius and Panſa, were fincerely embarked in its 
cauſe; and notwithſtanding the confidence they 
placed in Octavius as oppoſed to Antony, they ill 
relied chiefly on thoſe who had taken an active 
part againſt the late uſurpation of Czſar, and look- 
ed to Brutus and Caſſius for a principal ſupport 
againſt the remains of that military faction. On 
this account, they had annylled the-proceedings of 
Antony relating to the diſtribution of the eaftern 
- provinces, reinſtated Marcus Brutus in the govern- 
ment of Macedonia, and Caſſius in that of Syria; 
/and, by theſe appointments, placed the whole re- 
fources of the commonwealth, from the Hadriatic 
to the utmoſt boundary of the empire, under their 
authority (&). EH 4E | 
Marcus Brutus and Caſſius had left Italy in the 
preceding Autumn. Brutus had paſſed through 
Lucania. Thither Porcia accompanied him, with 
the melancholy proſpect of parting, perhaps for 
ever. While ſhe endeavoured to conceal her grief, 


5) Dio. Call, Hb. xvi. c. 35, 36. (#) Appian, de Bell, Civil. lib, iii. 


ſhe 
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ſhe was betrayed into tears by the ſight of a pic- c HA x. 
ture, which repreſented the parting of Hector and __' 
Andromache. One of the company, without ob- 
ſerving the diſtreſs which Porcia ſeemed to feel, re- 
peated from Homer the lines from which this pic- 
ture was taken, My father, my brother, and my 
buſband are, Hector, all in thee (1). © But I can- 
not reply, ſaid Brutus, © in the words of Hector, 
go 10 thy maids, and mind thy loom; for although 
« Porcia is deficient in ſtrength of body, in her 
« mind ſhe is formed to great affairs (n).“ 
Brutus, having embarked at Elea, failed into 
Greece, where he was received with every mark 
of reſpect. Here he ſeemed to devote himſelf in- 
tirely to ſtudy ; but had his agents employed to 
provide what was neceſlary againſt the ſtorm, which 
he had reaſon to expect. He ſent Heroſtratus into 
Macedonia to ſound the diſpoſition of the troops 
in that province, and drew about himſelf all the 
young Romans who were then at Athens, attend- 
ing the different ſchools, which ſtill ſupported the 
reputation of that place. | | 
While Brutus. remained in Greece, a body of 
troops, under the command of an officer, named 
Apuleius (#), with a ſum of money amounting to 
ſixteen thouſand talents, collected from the reve- 
nue of Aſia, were delivered up to him. The troops 
| Who had ſerved lately under Vatinius in Illyricum, 
being then at Dyrrachium, deſerted from theit 
commander to join him (). Thoſe under Caius 
Antonius, at Appollonia, followed this example. 
Part of Dolabella's forces, who were marching un- 
s der Cinna into Aſia, likewiſe left their party to 
join that of the republic (p). As Brutus was con- 


| (1) "ExTogy araę ov Re 854 warn nal worn nu, 
" HIs zarynnrog | Iliad: lib. vi. v. 52g. 
(m) For theſe particulars, Plutarch quotes young Bibulus, the ſon of 
Porcia by a former huſband, who was preſent. Plutarch. in Bruto. 
(a) Cic. Philip. xiii. (9) Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlvii. c. 27. 
 (#) Plutarch. in Bruto. 
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BOOK ſidered in Macedonia and Theſſaly as reviving the 
ny party of Pompey, many who had ſerved under that 


leader, and were yet diſperſed in thoſe parts, flock. 
ed to his ſtandard, fo that the new levies he had 


ordered, were ſoon completed to the amount of 


four legions and five hundred horſe. A great con- 
voy, with ſpare arms, which Ceſar had provided 
for the Parthian war, and which, by the order of 
Antony, were then to be again returned into Italy, 
were intercepted by him at Demetrias. Upon the 
order of the Senate to put him in poſſeſhon of Ma- 


cedonia, the greater part of the province, then un- 


der the command of Hortenſius, acknowledged his 
authority. At his departure from Athens, many 


of the young Roman nobility made a part of his 


retinue, and among theſe, the fon of Marcus Tul- 


lius Cicero, who, though with a genius for letters 


inferior to that of his father, became nevertheleſs 
diſtinguiſhed as a ſoldier in the courſe of the 
war (g). | | | 

- Caſſius, at the ſame time, had gone with the ut- 


moſt diſpatch into Syria, to prevent Dolabella, who 


was ſent by the oppoſite party to take poſſeſſion of 
that province: He had received ſome ſupplies of 


men and of money from Trebonius, then com- 


manding at Smyrna, and prevailed with part of the 
cavalry of Dolabella, on their march through the 
province of Aſia, to abandon their leader. With 
theſe forces, he advanced into Cilicia, reduced the 
city of Tarſus, and continued his match, with a 
reſpectable appearance, into his intended province. 
At the arrival of Caſſius, the forces of Syria were 
divided, and the oppoſite parties had actually com- 


mitted hoſtilities againſt each other. The t 


which had been ſtationed there by Julius Cæſar, 
had even, before his death, mutinied, and had put 
Sextus Juliusya young man who commanded them, 


(7) Plutarch. ia Bruto. | 
to 


. 
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to death. They ſubmitted themſelves to the com © nx a Þ. 
mand of Cæcilius Baſſus, one of Pompey's officers, n. 
who, having eſcaped from Pharſalia, then lay at 
Tyre, and in this change of their leader, declared 
for the party of the republic. They defeated Sta- 
tius Murcus, whom Ceſar had ordered, with three 
| .. legions, to reduce them, and made it neceſſary to 

| bring againſt them a; reinforcement of three le- 

gions more from Bythinia, under Marcus Criſpus, 
This officer had accordingly brought thefe forces, 
and was actually engaged in the ſiege of Apamea, 
to which Baſſus had retired when Caſſius arrived in 
Syria. £ | | 

"There were now in this province, engaged on 
oppoſite ſides, no leſs than eight legions. Upon 
the arrival of Caſſius, the two legions under Baſſus 
declared for him; and ſoon after the other fix, 
moved by the authority of his commiſſion from the 
Senate, or gained by his perſonal character and ad- 
dreſs, follow&d this example. Four more legions, 
who, intending to join Dolabella, were marchin 
from Egypt through Paleſtine (7), were intercepted, 
and forced to receive his orders as governor of Sy- 
ria, His army, by theſe. different - acceſſions, 
amounted to twelve legions. | 

Upon the firſt ſuſpicion that Brutus and Caſſius 
intended to poſleſs themſelves of theſe important 
provinces, Dolabella, to whom, by, the influence 
of Antony, the command in Syria had been aſſign- 

ed, ſet out from Rome, and with all poſſible dili- 

gence. joined ſame troops that were placed to re- 

ceive him on the fide: of Macedonia, paſſed the 

Helleſpont, and continued his route to the eaſt. 

In paſſing through the province of Aſia, he had an 

interview, at Smyrna with Trebonius, profeſſed a 

friendſhip for him, affected great reſpect for his 

| aſlociates in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, and a 
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30 0 x zeal for the reſtoration of the commonwealth, Af. 


v. ter this conference with the governor of the pro- 
vince, he put his army in motion with the moſt pa- 
cific appearances on the route to Epheſus; and hay- 
ing by theſe means pat Trebonius off his guard, 
he returned in the night, ſurpriſed the city of 
rna, ſeized on the perſon of the governor, and, 
many inſults, put him to the torture (5), con- 
tinuing him under it for ſome days, in order to ex- 
tort a diſcovery of the treaſure which he ſuppoſed 
to be hid in ſome repoſitory of the province ; but 
on the third day, Dolabella having ſatiated his mind 
with theſe cruelties, gave orders that Treboniug 
ſhould be ſtrangled, his head ſevered from the bo- 
dy, and expoſed on the point of a ſpear, while the 
limbs were dragged through the ſtreets. 

This murder, being committed on the perſon of 
a Roman officer, within the very province in which 
he was appointed to command, raiſed a general in- 
dignation. Dolabella was declared a public enemy 
by the Senate. The conduct of the war againſt 
him was committed to Caius Caſſius, who was now 
at the head of the armies in Syria, and who, to- 


Sm 
es 


ether with Marcus Brutus, was authoriſed by 
ormal decrees to retain all the forces they had aſ- 
bled, and all the reſources of which they were 


poſſeſſed, and to employ them according to their 

own judgment, where the ſervice of the. republic 

ſeemed moſt to require their exertions (7. 
Thus the flames of war, which were already 


communica 


lighted in italy, 
to 


began to extend, and were ſoon 
every part of the empire. The 


oppoſite armies before Mutina continued during 
the winter to obſerve each other, and in their at- 
tempts to give or to withhold relief from the be- 
ſieged, had frequent ſkirmiſhes and partial engage- 
ments. The chief direction of affairs at Rome, in 


0% Dio. Caf, lib, xl vi. e. 9. (/t) Cicer. Philip. ai. \ 


the- 
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the mean time, had devolved on Cicero, who in- C HA r. 
cited the Senate and the ws of with all the pow- ., 


ers of his eloquence,. again 
diers in general, with their officers, were notwith- 
ſtanding inclined: to favour this declared enemy of 
the commonwealth, Ventidius in particular, who 
profeſſed to range himſelf under Octavius, was in 
reality warmly. attached to his rival; and, in order 
to ſerve him, formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Cicero, 
and the other heads of the republican party. For 
this purpoſe, he aſſembled a body of veterans in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, and advanced to- 
wards the city; but his deſign being ſuſpected, and 
the perſons againſt whom it was directed having 
taken the alarm, and withdrawn to places of ſafe- 
ty, he turned away to the Picenum, and there wait- 
ed the iſſue of the campaign (u). . 


LOY & # 


The Senate, during the dependance of theſe ope - 


rations, as in full poſſeſſion of the republic, deviſed 
laws, to prevent for the future thoſe abuſes which 


had given riſe to the preſent diſorders. They re- 


ſolved, that no extraordinary commiſſion of any 
kind ſhould be given to any ſingle perſon, or any 
provincial appointment prolonged beyond a year (). 
While they were thus employed, ſeparate addreſſes 


were preſented to them from Lepidus and from 


Plancus, warmly recommending an accommoda- 
tion with Antony ()). Cicero made his obſervati- 


ons on this conduct, in a letter to Plancus of the 


thirteenth of the kalends of April, or twentieth of 
March; but he delivers himſelf to Lepidus on the 
ſame ſubject with more warmth, alluding to ſome 
recent honours which had- been received by this 
officer, and for which he neglected to make the 
proper acknowledgments. * I am glad,” he faid, 


that you wiſh to reconcile your fellow citizens 


(s) Cicer, Philip. xii; Ibid, ad Familiar. lib. x. ep. 15. 
(x) Dio, Caf, lib, Xlvi. c. 39. 0 Cicet, Philip. xn. 
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to each other. If you could procure them peace 


0 without ſlavery, you would perform a moſt ac- 


ceptable ſervice to your country, and acquire 
„much honour to yourſelf ; but if, under the title 
of peace, we are again to become the flaves of a 
* profligate villain, be aſſured that every man in 
his ſenſes will prefer death. In my opinion, 
therefore, it will be wiſe in you to deſiſt from a 
„ propoſal, which neither the Senate, the People, 
« nor any good man can approve (z). ; 
 Ngtwithſtanding theſe ſentiments, publicly de- 
clared by a perſon then ſuppoſed to be at the head 
of the republic, numbers in the city and in the Se- 
nate eſpouſed the cauſe of Antony. Piſo, at whoſe 
houſe the wife and children of this ſuppoſed public 
enemy were entertained, openly correſponded with 
him. The Conſul Panſa propoſed a freſh deputa- 
tion to him with overtures of peace, and his party 
in the Senate inſidiouſly offered to devolve the ho- 
nour of this deputation upon Cicero himſelf, who re- 
jected the offer, with proper animadverſion on the 
danger to which his life muſt be expoſed in the camp 
of his enemy, and diſcuſſed with his uſual eloquence 
the weakneſs of the council itſelf, as well as the 
great impropriety of his being employed in it. 
While thrs meafure was in agitation, Hirtius and 
OQtavius appear to have ſent a joint meſſage to An- 
tony, informing him of what had been propoſed in 
the Senate, and deſtring a ceflation of arms, with 
liberty to convey. ſome ſupply to the garriſon of 
Mutina, until the event of the Senate's delibera- 
tions ſhould be known. Antony - replied in terms 
calculated to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of 
the late Cæſar's party, and to gain the affection of 
the army; but full of reproach and contumely 
againſt thoſe who pretended to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
the commonwealth, and againſt the authors of the 
- preſent councils at Rome. Theſe had recently pro- 
(s) Cicer, ad Familiar, lib, x, ep. 27. 
cured 
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againſt the murderers of Trebonius, and had fur- 


niſhed Marcus Brutus and Caius Caſſius with a 


commiſſion and warrant. to execute public juſtice 
againſt Dolabella on this account. In reference to 
theſe circumſtances, ** I know not (ſaid Antony, 
e in his anſwer to Hirtius and Octavius) whether I 
« ſhould receive more ſatisfaction from the death 
e of that villain Trebonius, than I feel indignation 
« at the unjuſt ſentence paſſed againſt Dolabella. 
« That the Roman Senate ſhould value the life of 
that vile fellow Trebonius, more than they did 
“that of Cægar himſelf, the father of his country, 
« is ſurely provoking enough ; but what muſt 1 
« feel, when I ſee you Hirtius, whom Cæſar has 


« raiſed and adorned ſo much, that Iam perſuaded 


you ſcarcely know yourſelf; and when l ſee you, 

“young man, who have no pretence to conſidera- 
« tion beſides the name of Cæſar, which you have 
« boldly aſſumed, contributing all in your power 
to blaſt the memory of Cæſar? and when l ſee 


you both endeavouring to oppreſs his friends, 
committing yourſelves, with all the powers of the 


* commonwealth, into the hands of Marcus Brutus 
and of Caius Caſſius, who were his murderers ; 
„and when | ſee you joined againſt me to reſcue 


«+ from juſtice this aſſaſſin, Decimus Brutus, who 


had fo aggravated a part in the ſame crime? But, 


the camp and the head quarters of Pompey it 


« ſeems are to be formed anew, and to bear the 
name and the authority of a Roman Senate, and 
* the exile Cicero is to be ſet up at the head of 
* this reviving party. gu | 

* You are employed in avenging the death of 
* Trebonius, I am*employed in avenging that of 
« Czfar; we, who were once the friends of Cæſar, 
are like a troop of gladiators to part, and from 
* oppolite ſides to fight and to cut one another's 
« throats under the direction of Cicero, who is be- 
| K 2 * come 
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B 00.k © come maſter of the ſhew ! But for me, I have 
V. © taken my * and. will neither ſuffer the 
& veterans to be ſtript of their juſt rewards, nor the 
“ wrongs; which are intended to myſelf and to my 
friends, to be carried into execution. If in this 
« [ am ſupported, and ſueceed, life will be ſweet; 
if I fall, the thought of what you are to ſuffer, 
from the very party you are now endeavouting 
* to raiſe up againſt me, will even then be ſome 
« conſolation. If the faction of Pompey be ſo in- 
4 ſolent in its ruin, I chooſe that . Jae rather than J, 
„ ſhould, experience the effect Its recovery, ae 
of its. return to power.” 
Antony, in all bis diſcourſes, affected to be in 
good underſtanding with Lepidus, and, with Plan- 
dus, who, he inſinuated, were in concert with bim- 
ſelf, and embarked in the ſame cauſe (a). But 
Whatever ſecret correſpondence theſe officers may 
have held together, they and Pollio likewiſe pro- 
feſſed the hig 1 412 to tha Senate, and affection 
to the — Plancus having, for ſome 
time after the commencement of the war, declined 
any open declaration, now informed the Senate in- 
a public addreſs, That he had hitherto been taking 
meaſures to render the declaration he ſhould make 
of real moment ta. the republic; that he had re- 
mained ſilent ſo long, not from any heſitation in 
the choice of his party, but from a deſire more ef- 
fectually to ſerve that party which he had long 
ſince embraced; that before he declared hk, 
he had ſecured the co-operation of. his office, the- 
affections of his army, and of the whole province 
in which he was ſtationed; that he was now at the 
head of five complete legions well affected to the 
republic, and, in conſequence of his liberalities, 
attached to himſelf; that the whole province was 
unanimous in the ſame cauſe; that. the * 


G) Cicer. Philip xili. 
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with a zeal which a concern for their own freedom e HA P. 
or ſafety could not furpaſs, had taken arms in ſup- 1. 
port of the Roman republic; that he was ready to ' 
obey the orders of the Senate, either to retain his 
command, or to reſign it to any perſon they ſhould 
appoint to receive it from him; that he would re- 
main in his poſt, or advance upon the enemy; and 
by the laſt of theſe meaſures, if it ſhould be thought 
expedient, draw upon himſelf the whole weight of 
the war; that provided he could, by any means, 
re-eftabliſh the commonwealth, or defer its ruin, 
the manner of doing it was indifferent to him. 
Others, he faid, had declared themfelves for the 
Senate, while that body, being greatly alarmed, 
was laviſh of its commendations and of its re- 
wards; but that if he had miſſed the time in which 
his ſervices were likely to have been moſt highly 
valued, he had choſen the occaſion which promiſed 
from them the greateſt benefit to the common- 
wealth, a conſideration which ſhould be to him a 
ſufficient reward for the higheſt ſervice he could . 
per e d 0 OS PPURS Spb wee 
- Pollio, at the fame time, wrote to Cicero, ex- 
po a violent deteſtation of Antony's patty, 
d of the deſigns of their leader. To be con- 
nected with ſuch a perfon in any cauſe, he ſaid, 
would be grievous ; even to have acted under Cæ- 
far, being contrary to his diſpoſition and to his prin- 
ciples, was, notwithſtanding the circamftances 
which obliged him to it, now become ſuffietent 
matter of regret. The experience of his condition 
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under that uftrper had made him more ſenſible of We 
the value of freedom, and of the miſery of de- 1 
pendence and ſervitude. If any one for the fu- _— 
© ture,” he continued, © fhall pretend to ufurp *Y 
.« ſuch powers, he ſhall find in me an open and * 1 
* declared enemy. There is no danger to which I Wo 
© will not expoſe myſelf in the cauſe of freedom (c). 1 ; 
(b) Cicer. ad Famil. lib. x. c. 8. (c) lbid · c. 3r. 2 | 4 : 

by, While ; 1 
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Boox While the party of the Senate appeared to gain 
\ _V. {ſuch acceſſions of ſtrength by the declaration of ſo 
| many military officers in the different provinces, 
Decimus Brutus was reduced to great ſtraits at Mu- 
tina ; and waited, under many circumſtances of 
diſtreſs, for the opening of a campaign, in which 
he expected that his own fate, and thai of the re- 
public, might ſoon be determined. On the ap- 
proach of the proper ſeaſon, the Conſul Panſa, with 
the levies he had made, amounting to four legions, 
marched towards Gaul, and being arrived at Bono- 
nia on the fourteenth of April, was next day to 
have joined his colleague, who had taken poſt with 
Octavius to obſerve, and to impede the progreſs of 
the ſiege. To facilitate their junction, Hirtius had 
detached the legion which was called the Martia, 
with two Preterian bands, to occupy the paſſes, 
and to ſtrengthen the van of Panſa's army, in caſe 
they ſhould be diſturbed on their march. Antony, 
at the ſame time, having intelligence of their route, 
marched in the night with two choſen legions, the 
ſecond and third, two Pretorian cohorts, — ve- 
teran and experienced troops, with a numeròus bo- 
fy of irregulars and horſe. He took poſt at a vil- 
age, which was called the Forum Gallorum, and 
ſting the horſe. and irregulars in open view in the 
eld, at ſome diſtance from the village, he placed 
the legions and irregular infantry in ambuſcade un- 
der the cover of the houſes. . 
When Panſa's army, led by the detachment 
which Hirtius had ſent to receive them, came in 
ſight of Antony's horſe and irregulars, they could 
not be reſtrained until the poſture and ſtrength of 
the enemy were examined. They broke from their 
ranks, and, without waiting till the village ſhould 
be viſited, they ruſhed through a defile 'in a wood 
or morals to intercept the enemy, who, appearing 
to conſiſt of horſe and light infantry alone, could, 
as they apprehended, have no hopes of ſafety but 
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by endeavouring to eſcape, which it was neceſſary © HA p. 
by an immediate attack to prevent. As the fore- _ me 
moſt of Panſa's army were paſſin$in the moſt diſ- 
orderly manner from this defile, in purſuit of their 
ſuppoſed prey, Antony, with the legions, placed 
himielf in their way, and forced them to fly with 
great ſlaughter. Panſa himſelf was dangerouſly / 
wounded, and his army obliged to take refuge in 
the camp from which they had marched in the 
morning. Here too Antony attempted to force 
them, but was repulſed ; and fearing that his-own 
retreat might be cut off, took his reſolution to re- 
tire, and endeavoured, without loſs of time, to re- 
join the main body of his army which lay before 
Mutina, | | 

Antony was ſoon juſtified in his apprehenſions of 
the danger to which the further purſuit of his vic- 

* tory over Panſa might have expoſed him; for Hir- 
tius, having intelligence of the movement he had 
made in the night, though too late to prevent its ef- 
fects, had left his camp with twenty cohorts of ve- 

terans, arrived at the Forum Gallorum, and was in 
poſſeſſion of the very ground on which Panſa had 
been defeated, when Antony, returning from the 
purſuit of his victory, fell, in his turn, into the 
jame ſnare which he himſelf, a few hours before, 
had fo ſucceſsfully laid for his enemy, was accord 
ingly ſurpriſed and defeated with great ſlaughter, 
and with the loſs of the eagles or ſtandards of both 
the legions, and of ſixty enſigns of the cohorts. « 
After this diſaſter he himſelf, having fled with the 
_ cavalry, arrived about ten at night in his camp be- 
fore Mutina (4), from thence ſent diſpatches abroad 
to collect the remains of his ſcattered party, or to 
facilitate their retreat (e). ot 
Panſa having been carried to Bononia on account 
of the wounds he had received, Hirtius took the 


(4) Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. x. ep. 30. 
(e) Appian, de Bell, Civ, lib, iii, - 
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In this ſtate of affairs, Antony being conſidera- 
bly weakened by his loſs in the late action, and 
the enemy greatly reinforced by their junction, he 
determined to keep within his lines, to continue 
the blockade of Mutina, and to await the effect of 
the diſtreſs into which he had already reduced the 
beſieged. The danger to which Decimus Brutus, 
with the garriſon, were expoſed, at the ſame time 
l haſtened the endeavours of Hirtius and Octavius to 
= force the beſiegers to battle. For this purpoſe, or 
| in order to relieve the town, they made a feint to 
throw in ſuccours on a ſide which the beſiegers had 
deemed ĩnacceſſible, and which, on this account, 
they had but ſlightly guarded. Antony, alarmed 
by this attempt to render abortive all the labours he 
had ſuſtained in the preceding blockade, drew forth 
his army to oppoſe them, and by this movement 
expoſed himſelf to the hazard of a general engage- 
ment. While he was making his diſpoſition to re- 
ceive the enemy in the field, his lines were attack- 
ed by a fally from the town, and it became neceſ- 
fary to divide his forces. He himſelf, with that 
rt of his army which remained with him to make 
head againſt Hirtius and Octavius, was defeated, 
fled to his camp, and, being purſued thither, con- 
tinued to give way, until the action ended by the 
death of the Conful Hirtius, who, after he had 
forced the intrenchments of the enemy, was killed, 
and fell near to the Prætorium or head-quarters of 
their general. | . 
Upon this event, Octavius, not having the qua- 
vj lities of a ſoldier which were neceſſary to replace 
= the Conſul, ſuffered the victorious army, thus 
if checked by the loſs of their commander, to be driv- 
en back from the ground they had gained, and left 
Antony again in poſſeſſion of his works. FA 
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. Bo o k command of his diviſion of the army, and effected 
: is junction with his own, and with that of Octa- 
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The vanquiſhed party, however, feeling all the e # A r. 


effects of a defeat, and not being in condition to ., 
continue the fiege, reſolved to decamp in the night; 
and they executed this reſolution unobſerved and 
unmoleſted by their enemies, either from the town 
of Mutina or the camp. Octavius had a courage and 
ability more fit for the council than for the field; 
and Decimus Brutus, though at break of day he 
obſerved that the lines of the beſiegers ſeemed to be 
evacuated, yet, as he had no intelligence from the 
camp, remained all that day in ſuſpence. Even 
after he had received information of what had 
paſſed, of the various events of the action, and of 
the Conſul's death, and found, that he was from 
thenceforward to depend on Octavius for ſupport 
and co-operation in the war, being greatly alarmed 
by the neglect which this young man had ſhown in 
not joining him the moment the communication 
between them was open; and not being in conditi- 
on to act alone, having neither cavalry nor baggage- 
horſes, and the troops being greatly canes BY the 
hardſhips they had ſuffered, he was obliged to re- i 
main inactive while the enemy continued their re- 
treat undiſturbed (7). . 
On the ſecond day after the battle, Decimus 
Brutus, being ſent for by Panſa to Bononia to con- 
gert the future operations of the war, he learn- 
ed, on his way, that this Conſul was dead of his 
wounds. 5 | 51 n 
By theſe delays Antony had got two days march 
a-head, and, without halting, reached the fens of 
Sabatta on the coaſt of Liguria, Here the coun- 
try being of difficult acceſs he thought himſelf ſe- 
cure, and made a halt, to conſider of his future 
operations. At the fame time Ventidius, who, 
upon the news of the defeat of his friend at Mu- 
tina, had paſſed the Apennines by haſty marches, 
followed and joined him at this place (g). 
(f) Cicer, ad Familiar, lib, xi, ep, 13. () lbid- 
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BOOK In the firſt accounts of Antony's defeat that 
vere carried to Rome, it was reported, that his 
army had been intirely routed; that he himſelf had 
eſcaped from the field of battle with only a few 
broken remains of his infantry unarmed; and that 
to recruit his numbers, he had broken open the 
work-houſes, and ſet looſe and enliſted the ſlaves (%). 
Upon theſe repreſentations the Senate were 
greatly elated; and, amidſt the acclamations of 
the People, ordered a feaſt of thankſgiving, which 
was to laſt for ſixty days, and renewed the pro- 
clamation in which Antony, and all who had ſerv- 
cd under his command, were declared to have for- 
feited all the rights of citizens, and to be enemies 
of their country (i). MAT 
The commonwealth being deprived of its legal 
head by the death of both the Conſuls, Decimus 
Brutus, as next in ſucceſſion, according to the ar- 
rangement which had been made for the enſuing 
year, became the principal object of conſideration 
with the Senate; and being ſuppoſed moſt deeply 
intereſted in the preſervation of the republic, was 
the perſon on whom they chiefly relied for the ſup- 
port of their cauſe. The Senators, accordingly, 
 leemed to drop at once the high regard which they 
had hitherto paid to Octavius, and overlooking his 
* pretenſions and his influence over the army, gave 
to Brutus the command of all their forces, whe- 
ther in Italy or in Gaul. h | 
Thus ended the connection of the young Cæſar 
with the friends of the republic, an alliance which 
had, on both fides, probably been equally inſin- 
cere. The young man, pretending to have his eyes 
opened by this conduct of the Senate, and ſuppol- 
ing that the party of Antony was leſs hoſtile to 
himſelf, than that which had now gained the 
aſcendant in the commonwealth, he ſlighted the in- 
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6 Cicer, ad Familiar. lib, xi, ep. 10+ (i) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlvi. e. 39. 
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ſtructions which were ſent to him to take his or- © H a f. 
ders from Brutus, retained the command not only _* 
of the troops which had followed his own ſtandard, 
but the command likewiſe of a legion which had 
been raiſed for the republic by Pania (. He re- 
fuſed to co-operate with Decimus Brutus in purſu- 
ing the late victory againſt Antony, and had influ- ; 
ence enough with different bodies of the army, par- 
ticularly with the fourth legion and the Martia, to 
hinder their obeying the orders they had received 
from Rome (I). - 41155 8 
In this manner, as the reſpect which was paid to 
Oddavius by the Senate vaniſhed with the occaſion 
which they had for his ſervices; ſo all the profeſſi- 
ons he made of concern for the republic, and of 
zeal for its reſtoration, diſappeared, with the inte- 
reſt which led him to make thoſe profeſſions. And 
Decimus Brutus, the perſon now acknowledged 
the Senate as Conſul Elect, and head of the repub- 
lic, for whoſe relief Octavius affected to have aſ- 
ſembled his forces, was left by him to finiſh the re- 
mains of the war againſt Antony, at the head of 
ſuch troops as had any degree of attachment to the 
cauſe of the republic. ey | 
Decimus Brutus, when the war broke out, had 
à military cheſt of forty-thouſand Seſtertia, about 
three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; but 
the whole was now expended, and his own credit 
likewiſe exhauſted. He' was, from this time for- 
ward, ill ſupported at Rome, all motions made in 
his favour being oppoſed by the party of Octavius, 
as well as by that of Antony. The troops that 
adhered to him amounted to ſeven legions; theſe 
he ſubſiſted by ſach reſources as he himſelf could 
command. He advanced to Dortona on the fourth 
of May (m); and from ' thence continuing his 
mareh till within thirty miles of the enemy, he re- 


(k) Cicer. ad Familiar- lib. x4, ep. 20. (7) Ibid. ep. 10. 19. 
(m) Ibid- vp. 10. "OED : 
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800K ceived intelligence, that Antony in a ſpeech to his 
. g 8 — 

Lepidus, in whoſe diſpoſition he profeſſed to have 
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army, had declared his intention to pals the Alps, 
and to caft himſelf intirely on the friendſhip of 


great confidence; that this propoſal being diſagree- 
able to the army, they had declared their reſolu- 
tion to remain in Italy, and exclaimed, That there 
they would conquer, or perifh; that Antony had 
been diſconcerted by this declaration, and had con- 


tinued a whole day undetermined as to his future 


operations; but in order to conform himſelf to the 
inclination of the army, and,” if poſhble to keep 
his footing in Italy, he was about to ſarprife Pollen- 
tia, a fortified place on the Tenarus, and had de- 
tached Trebellius with a body of cavalry for this 


. 
Decimus Brutus upon this inteligence, ſent for- 

ward three cohorts to prevent the deſign on Pol- 
lentia; and theſe having effected their march in 
time to ſecure the place, the enemy, by this diſ- 
appointment, notwithſtanding their late reſolution 


to remain in Italy, were under a neceflity of paſſ- 


ing the Alps (5). They undertook this difficult 
march ſo ill provided with every neceſſary, that, 


according to Plutarch, they had no ſubſiſtence but 
what was found on the route, conſiſting chiefly of 


wild herbs, fruits, and animals not commonly uſed 
for human food; but Antony himſelf diſcovered a 
patience and a force of mind which no man, judg- 
ng by his uſual way of life, could have expected 
from him; and, by his own example, fapported 
the ſpirits of his men through the greateſt diſ- 
trefles (0). | A | 
Lepidus, in conſequence of the Senate's inſtruc- 
tions, or of his own defire to be at hand to take 
fach meaſures as the ſtate of the war in Italy might 
require, had diſcontinued the march of his army 
(n) Cicer, ad Famil. lib, xi. ep. 13. | (% Plut. in Antonio. 
: into 


« 
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into Spain, and returning through the province of c n Ar. 
Narbonne, had paſſed the Rhone at its confluence ., 
with the Soene; and now, hearing of Antony's 
march, deſcended on the left of theſe rivers, and 
took a ſituation to intercept him, not far from the 
coaſt at the Forum Vocontium, on a ſmall river 2 
called the Argenteum, which empties itſelf into the 
ſea at Forum Julii ( p). 1 be 
In the mean time, Antony had paſſed the Alps, 
and on the fifteenth of May arrived with the firſt 
diviſion. of his army at Forum Julii, four-and-twen- 
ty miles from the ſtation of Lepidus. Ventidius 
having followed about two days march in the rear 
of Antony, and —_— again. joined him at this 
place, their forces conſiſted (9) of the ſecond leon 
intize, with a conſiderable number of men, but with- 
out arms; the broken remains of many legions, 
together with a body of cavalry, of which, this part 
of the army having ſuffered leaſt in the late action, 
Antony had ſtill a conſiderable force. But in this 
poſition many deſerted from him, and his numbers 
were daily diminiſning; Silanus and Culeo, two 
officers of rank, were among the deſerters. 
Such was the poſture of affairs, on the mg 
firſt, of May, when Lepidus gave to Cicero 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances (7) of zeal: for the common- 
wealth. Plancus, at the ſame time, had taken poſt 
on the Iſere (S), had. thrown a bridge over that river, 
and waited for the arrival of Decimus Brutus, whom 
he expected to join him by the moſt ordinary paſ- 
ſage of the Alps (r): but while he lay in this poſition 
he received a meſſage from Lepidus, informing him 
of Antony's approach, and expreſſing great diſtruſt. 
of many in his own army, whom he ſuſpected of 
2 diſpoſition to join the enemy. Upon theſe repre- 
ſentations, Plancus marched on the twentieth of 
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BOOK May, as appears from his diſpatches to Rome of 
3 this date, expected to join Lepidus in eight days, 
and hoped, by his preſence, to ſecure the fidelity 
of the army, which began to be queſtioned. He 
wrote, with great confidence, of the zeal and af. 
fection of his own troops, and was pleaſed to ſay, 
that he himſelf, unſupported by any other force, 
ſhould be able to overwhelm, as he expreſſes himſelf, 
the broken forces of Antony, though joined by the 
followers of that muleteer Ventidius (29. 
In the mean time, the armies of Antony and 
2 Lepidus remaining in ſight of each other, frequent 
meſſages paſſed between the leaders; and as no 
hoſtilities were committed, the ſoldiers converſed 
freely together, though without any apparent ef- 
fed (x). Lepidus ſtill profeſſed to govern, himſelf 
by the orders of the Senate, and to employ his ar- 
my in ſupport of the commonwealth. But while 
he preſerved theſe appearances, he ſent an order to 
countermand the junction of Plancus; and having 
convened his own army, as uſual, around the plat- 
form (y), from which it was the cuftom to harangue 
the troops, he addreſſed them in a ſpeech, in which 
he repeated his profeſſions of duty to the republic, 
and urged a vigorous exertion in the war. It had 
not yet appeared to what point theſe profeſſions 
were tending, when he was anſwered with exclama- 
tions, which he probably expected, from ſome lead- 
ing perſons among the ſoldiers, in which they de- 
clared the wiſhes of the army for peace. TWO Ro- 
man Conſuls, they ſaid, had been already killed in 
this unnatural quarrel, The beſt blood of the re- 
public had been ſpilt, and the moſt reſpectable ci- 
| tizens declared enemies of their country; that it 
was time to ſheathe the ſword ; for our parts,” 
they ſaid, ** we are determined that our arms, 
as aus henceforward, ſhall not be employed on ei- 
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« ther ſide (z).” From this audience the army 
of Lepidus proceeded to invite Antony into their 
camp, and preſenting him to their general as a 
friend, terminated the war between them by a 
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CHAP. 
111. 


— = 


coalition, in appearance forced upon Lepidus, but 


probably previouſly concerted with himſelf, 
Antony was now joined with Lepidus in the 
command of the army which had come to oppoſe 
him, and by his popularity, or ſuperior ability, ſoon 
got the aſcendant of his colleague. He found him- 
ſelf again at the head of a — force, compoſed 
of the remains of his late defeat, three legions that 
had joined him under Ventidius, and ſeven of which 
the army of Lepidus conſiſted (a). | 


Plancus, being till upon his march, perſiſted in 
his intention to join Lepidus, notwithſtanding he 


had received an order or inſtruction from himſelf 
to the contrary ; but having, at laſt, received po- 
fitive information of his defection, and conſidering 
the danger to which he himſelf muſt be expoſed 
with an inferior force againſt two armies united, he 
returned to his poſt on the Iſere, and ſent preſſing 
inſtances to haſten the march of Decimus Brutus, 
and of other ſaccours from Italy (6). | 
Lepidus, even after the reception of Antony into 
his camp, addreſſed the Senate in a ſolemn declara- 
tion, ſtill aſſerting his affection to the common- 
wealth, and repreſenting the late change of his mea- 
ſures as the effect of neceſſity impoſed upon him by 
tie troops, who, in a mutinous manner, refuſed to 
make war on their fellow-citizens. While he made 
theſe profeſſions, he recommended*to the Sena:e the 
example of the army, exhorted them to drop all 
private animoſities, to make the public good the 
rule. of their conduct, and not to treat as a crime, 
the humane and merciful diſpoſition which fellow- 
citizens had exerciſed towards èach other (c). 


(z) Cicer, ad Familiar, lib, x. ep, 21, - (a) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iti. 
(5) Cie. ad Famil. lib. x, ep. 21. (e) Ibid. lib. x, ep. 35. - 4 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK At the ſame time diſpatches arrived from Plan- 
A us and Decimus Brutus, both treating the pretend- 


ed mutiny of the army in Gaul as a mere artifice 
of their general to conceal his own defection (4). 
The eity was greatly alarmed, even the populace, 
affecting a-zeal for the authority of the Senate, de- 
moliſhed the ſtatues which had been lately ercQted, 
to Lepidus. Fhe Senators, incenſed not only at 
his treachery, but at the falſe profeſſions with which 
he preſumed to addreſs them on the ſubject, proceed- 
ed to declare him a public enemy, aud reſolved, 
that all his adherents, who did not return to their 
duty before the firſt of September, ſhould be in- 
volved in the ſame ſentence. Private inſtructions 
were ſent, at the ſame time, to Marcus Brutus, and 


to Caiĩus Caſſius urging them to haſten the march of 


their forces for the defence of the capital (e). 
During theſe tranſactions, Octavius remained in- 
active on the frontiers of Italy. The demiſe of the 
two Conſuls opened a new ſcene to his ambition. 
This event came ſo opportunely for his purpoſe, and 
his own character for intrigue was fo much eſta- 
bliſhed;, that he was ſuſpected of having had an ac- 
tive part in procuring the death of thoſe officers, lt 
was ſaid; that he employed ſome emiſſaries to diſ- 
patch Hirtius in the heat of battle; and that Pan- 
ſa's wound, not being mortal, he ſuborned the per- 


ſon whodreſſed-it, to render it fo by an injection of 


poiſon. A ſurgeon, named Glyeo, was actually 
taken into cuſtody on this account. the ſuſpicion 
remained - agamft Octavius till the laſt moment of 
his life, and eveh made a part in the grievous re- 
proaches, with which his memory continued to be 
loaded after his death (F). It was rejected, how- 
ever, at the time, even by Marcus Brutus, who 
warmly interceded with Cicero in behalf of Glyco, 
as a perſon who was himſelf a great ſuffeter by Pan- 


(d) Cic. ad Famil, lib. x. ep. 36. (e) Appian - de Bel. Civ. lib. iii. 
2 Tacit; Annal. Ib. i. c. 10. 0 
; as 
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fa's death, and who bore ſuch a reputation for pro- HA e. 


bity as ought to have ſecured him againſt this im- III. 
— 72 The teſtimony of Marcus Brutus, 
when given in favour of Octavius, muſt, no doubt, 
be admitted as of the greateſt authority, and may 
be allowed, in a great meaſure, to remove the whole 
ſuſpieion. nn 20d ng: pour nent 
Octavius himſelf gave out, that Panſa, when dy- 
ing of his wounds, deſired to ſee him in private, 
gave him a view of the ſtate of parties, and adviſed 
him no longer to remain the tool of thoſe who meant 
only to demoliſh the party of Cæſar, in order that 
they themſelves might riſe on its ruins. But from 
the detail of what paſſed in the interval between the 
battle of Mutina and the death of Panſa, of which 
Decimus Brutus ſent an account to Cicero, it does 
not appear that Octavius could have ſeen Panſa. 
And it is probable, that this pretended advice of 
the dying Conſul was fabricated afterwards, to juſ- 
tify the part which Octavius took againſt: the Se- 
nate (H). The ſuppoſed admonition of Panſa, at 
any rate, was probably not neceſſary to diſſuade 
Octavius from continuing to ſupport the republic 
longer than his own intereſt required. This was 
the great rule of his conduct, and if, until that hour, 
he continued to believe, that the Senate intended to 
raiſe him on the ruin of Antony's party, in order 
that he might become their own maſter and ſove- 
reign of the commonwealth, he fancied ſurely what 
was not probable, and what they never profeſſed to 
be their intention. The reſtoration of the repub- 
lican government, and of the Senate's authority, 
implied, that individuals were to be ſatisfied with 
receiving the honours of the republic in their turn; 
and with this proſpect, Octavius himſelf affected to 
be ſatisfied, fo long as it ſuited with the ſtate of his 
fortunes, to act the part of a republican. 


( 7 Cicer. ad Brutum, ep. 6. edit. Olivet. tom. 9. 
» (#) Cicer, ad Familiar. lib. xi. ep. 13. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


The commonwealth undoubtedly. ſuſtamed a 
great loſs in the death of the two Conſuls. Though 
trained up under Cæſar, and not poſſeſſed of any 
remarkable ſhare of political virtue, they were men 
probably of moderate ambition, tenacious of the 


dignities to which they themſelves; and every free 
citizen might aſpire, but not covetous of more. 


They were likely, therefore to a 


jeſce in the ci- 


vil eſtabliſhment of their country, and by the dig- 


nity of their characters, to overawe the more def. 
perate adventurers, whoſe views and ſueceſſes were 
inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the commonwealth. 

If the Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, had lived even 


with ſueh abilities as they poſſeſſed, they might have 


kept Lepidus within the bounds: of his duty, they 
ight have prevented Antony from recovering the 
defeat which he had lately receited at Mutina, and 


obliged Octavius, if not to drop his ambitious de- 


ſigns, at leaſt to defer the /execution:of them to a 
more diſtant period. But, immediately after the 
death of theſe magiſtrates, it became evident, that 
this young man was diſſatisfied with his  fituation 
and with his party, he not only kept at a diſtance 
from Decimus Brutus, but ſeemed determined not 
to take any part in the farther operations of the | 
campaign. The priſoners that were in his hands 
he treated as friends, and by ſuffering them, with- 
out any exchange or ranſom, to join their own ar- 
my, gave hopes that he was ready to treat on rea- 


ſonable terms of a reconciliation with their general. 


He, at the ſame time, took ſteps with the Senate 
that ſeemed to prognoſticate a rupture, made ap- 
plication for a triumph, in which neither his age, 
his rank, nor his ſhare in the late action, or in the 
victory obtained over Antony, in any degree ſup- 
ported him; and having faled in this attempt, 
he declared his intention to ſue for the office of 


Conſul. 55 7 
Octavius, 
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Octavius, when he offered himſelf as a cangidate CHAP. 
for the Conlulate, according to Dion Caſſius, affect- Ul. 
ed to inſiſt that Cicero (i) ſhould be aſſociated with YE 
him in the office (&); and ſhould take the whole / 
adminiſtration on himſelf, For his own part, he 
1 ſaid; that, in this aſſociation, he aſpited only to 
the title of Magiſtrate; that all the world muſt 
know, the whole authority of government, and 
all the glory to be reaped in the public ſervice 
would redound to his colleague; that, in this re- 
| queſt, and in that he had made for a triumph, he 
bad no object but to gain a ſituation in which he 
might lay down his arms with honour, as having 
| ſuch a public atteſtation in behalf of his ſervices (). 
— . Cicero, according to the teſtimony of the ſame 
hiſtorian, fell into the ſnare that was laid ſor him 
* by this artful boy, ſupported his pretenſions and 
| was willing to become the colleague and the tutor 
| of this reviving Cæſar. tor; to nisi 67 1 
Octavius afterwards boaſted pf the artifice he had 
| employed in this piece of flattery to Cicero, as the 
| only means he had left, at that time, to ſecure the 
continuarſce of his military command (n). But 
8 the Senators, and the partizans of the conſpirators, 
: in particular, were greatly exaſperated. ' The pro- 


poſition appeared fo ſtrange, that no Tribune, no 
| perſon in any office, not even any private citizen, 
h could be found to move it (un). The animoſity of 
| Cicero to Antony had already, they thought, car- 
. ried him too far in ſupporting the pretenſions of this 
0 aſpiring young man. If he ſhould: prevail on the 
i preſent occaſion, all that the Senate had hitherto 
5 done to reſtore the conſtitution would be fruitleſs. 
e A perſon, who preſumed to claim the office of Con- 
af ſul at an age ſo. improper, : and fo far ſhort of that 
which the law preſcribed, was likely, when poſſeſſed 


) (50) Dio. Caff. lib, alwi. e. 42 (i) Appian. de Bell, Civ. Hb. lil. = 
„5 (/) Cicer. ad Brutum, ep. 10. (* Plut. in Cicer. 90 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOO K of this power, to ſet no bounds to his uſurpations. 


In order, therefore, to elude” his requiſition,” they 
were obliged to defer the elections, and, in the 
mean time, appointed ten'commiſſioners under pre- 
tence of inquiring” into the abuſes committed in 


Antony's adminiftration, and of diſtributing to the 


army the gratuities, and of executing the ſettle· 
ments deviſed for their late ſervices, but probably 
with a real intention to veſt theſe commiſſioners 
with the chief direction of affairs, until it coùld be 
determined who ſhould ſucceed in the office of Con- 
ſul, and who ſnould be intruſted with the ſafety of 
the republic. The partizans of the common wealth 


were now, in appearance, ſuperior to their enemies, 


but far from being ſecure in poſſeſſion of the ſupe- 
riority they had gained (%%ę⸗ Ow tx 
The Senate, in order to exclude Octavius from 
this commiſſion, without giving him any particular 
reaſon to complain of their partiality, at the ſame 
time left. out Decimus Brutus; and by this equal 
excluſion of perſons at the head of armies from the 
management of affairs, in which the armies were 
ſo much concerned, they enabled Octavius to fill 
the minds of the ſoldiers with diſtruſt of the civil 
power, and to ſtate the intereſts of the civil and 
military factions as in oppoſition to each other (). 


He no longer, therefore, diſguiſed his averſion to 


the Senate; complained, that they treated him 
diſreſpectfully, called him a boy, who muſt be 


amuſed (9), decked out with honours,” and after- 
wards deſtroyed (7). I am excluded,” he faid, 


from the preſent commiſſion, not from any dif- 


_ -* truſt" in-me, but from the ſame motive from 
* which Decimus Brutus is alſo excluded, a gene- 


"1 
* n 


97 Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. ili. 1 
5) Cicer. ad Familiar. lib. xi. ep. 20. (g) Ibid. ep. 21. 
(7) Laudandura adoleſcentem, ornandum, tolleadum.—This laſt word 
i=. 4 This ſaying was imputed to Cicero, but is peremptorily 
Al : "3 . 1 - 140 1 0 


ral diſtruſt of every perſon; who is likely to eſ- 


« pouſe 


] 
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« pouſe the intereſts of the army; and, from theſe c H a P. 
« excluſions, it is evident what they intend with III. 
« reſpect to the claims of the veterans, and with 
e reſpect to their expectations of a juſt reward for 
« their ſervices (s).” - eee IRS 
Upon the junction of Antony with Lepidus, the 
Senate felt the neceſſity of paying a little more i 
attention than they had lately done to the intereſts 9 
of Octavius. Inſtead of appointing him to act un- f 
der Decimus Brutus, as they at rt intended, they 
joined him in the command of the army; and, in 
this new ſituation, required him to co-operate in 
defending Italy againſt the united forces of Antony 
and Lepidus. FTT 
Octavius inſtantly communicated to the army 
theſe orders of the Senate, with inſinuations of the 
hardſhips which they were now to undergo on be- 
ing ſent on a freſh ſervice, before they had received 
the rewards which were promiſed and due to them 
for the former; and he propoſed, that they ſhould 
ſend deputies to the Senate with proper repreſenta- 
tions on this ſubject. 7 
A number of Centurions were accordingly ſe- 
lefted to carry the mandate of the army to Rome. 
As they delivered their meſſage in name of the le- 
gions, without any mention of Octavius, this was 
thought a favourable opportunity to negociate di- 
rectly with the troops, without conſulting their 
leader; and the Senate accordingly ſent a com- 
miſſion for this purpoſe, with hopes that they might 
be able to detach the whole army from their gene- 
ral, or that at leaſt they might be able to engage, 
in their own cauſe, thoſe legions in particular, who 
had deſerted from Antony, with profeſſions of zeal 
for the commonwealth. | 
Octavius, to counteract this deſign before the 
commiſſioners employed in the execution of it ar- 
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1 o-K..rived, drew forth his army, and in a ſpeech com- 
plained gf this and of the former injuries he had 
the Senate: Their intention,” he 


received fre | 
ſaid, is to cut off ſeparately all the leaders of 
Cæſar's party. When they have accompliſhed 
„ this purpoſe, the army too muſt fall at their 
feet (t). They will recall the grants of land 
« which have been made to you, and will deprive 
„ you;of the juſt reward of all your faithful ſer- 
c vic They charge me vith ambition; but 
& what evidence is there of my ambition? Have I 
© not declined the dignity of Pretor, when you 
& offered to procure it for me? My motive is not 
„ambition, but the love of my country; and for 
e this Jam willing to run any hazard to which I 
< myſelf may be expoſed; but cannot endure, up- 
on any account, that you ſhould be ſtript of what 
you have io dearly bought by your ſervices in the 
public cauſe. It is now: become evident, that, 
% in order to prevent the moſt dangerous powers 
* from coming into the hands of your enemies, 
* and in order to enſure the rewards to which you 
<« are ſo juſtly intitled, it is neceſſary that your 
* friends ſhould be raiſed to the head of the com- 
* monwealth. In the capacity of Conſul I ſhall be 
sable to do juſtice to your merits; to puniſh the 
© murderers of my father, to be revenged of your 
enemies, and at laſt to bring theſe unhappy do- 
* meſtic diſſentions to an end (A): eee 
This harangue was returned with acclamations 
of joy, and a ſecond deputation, to be. eſcorted 
by four hundred men, was inſtantly appointed 
from the army, demanding the Conſulate for their 
general, The officers employed in this ſervice were 
repeatedly admitted to audiences in the Senate (x). 
In anſwer to the objections which were drawn from 
the defects bf their general's age and title, they 


) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. (e) Ibid. 
(x) Dio. Caſſ. lib. zlvi. c. 42. 8 
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urged 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
urged former precedents; that of Scipio, of Dola- © H A F. 
bella, and the ſpecial acts relating to Octavius Ly 
himſelf, in whoſe favour ten years of the legal 
age were already diſpenſed with. One of the offi- 
cers in this agrar de 0d while the Senate pro- 
poſed a delay in order to deliberate on the matter, 
is ſaid to have ſhown the hilt of his dagger; and 
ſome one of the party who eſcorted the deputies, 
in reſuming his arms at the door of the Senate- 

| houſe, was heard to ſay, in girding the belt of his 
(word, If you will not confer the Conſulate on Octa- 
vius, this ſhall. To theſe menacing inſinuations, 
Cicero, who had jokes imputed to him, on oecaſi- 
ons that were equally. ſerious to himſelf and to the 
republic, is faid to have replied, Nay, if you pray 
in that language, you will ſurely be beard. | 
While the Senate delayed giving any direct an- 
ſwer to this military demand, they again ſent a de- 
putation of their own members with money to be 
diſtributed to the legions, hoping, by this means, to 
divert them from the project which they had form- 
ed in favour of their general. But Octavius, being 
ſecretly appriſed that a ſum of money was ſent to 
corrupt his army, and obſerving that the ſoldiers 
were impatient at having no immediate return to 
their own meſſage, choſe not to wait the trial of 
this dangerous experiment, ſeparated the legions 
into two columns, marched directly to Rome; and 
on his way being met by the deputies of the Se- 
nate, he commanded them, at their peril, not to 
approach the army, or to interrupt its maren. 
Upon the news of his approach, the city was 
thrown into great conſternation. The Senate, be- 
lieving they had erred in offering too little money 
to the troops, ordered the former bounty to be 
doubled (y)). They reſolved that Octavius ſhould 
be admitted to the Conſulate; or, according to 


— b g 7 


(y) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. : 
Tis Dion 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Dion Caſſius, that he ſhould have the title and en- 
ſigns of Conſul, but without the actual power; that 
he ſhould have a place in the Senate among thoſe 
who had been Conſuls; that he ſhould be Prætor at 
the firſt elections, and Conſul at the following (z). 
And thus having done enough to ſhow their — 
but not to diſarm, or to lull the ambition of this 
preſumptuous young man, they ſent new deputies, 
with every ſymptom of trepidation and alarm, to 
intimate theſe reſolutions "FSI Pn + 
Soon after this deputation from the Senate was 
diſpatched, two legions, lately tranſported from 
Africa, and ordered for the defence of the city, 
having arrived at the gates, the Senators, with their 
party among the People, refarned their courage: 
they were even diſpoſed to recall their late con- 
ceſſions, and began to exclaim, that it were better 
to periſh jn defending their liberties, than, without 
any ſtruggle, to fall a piey to their enemies. Per- 
ſons of every deſcription aſſumed the military dreſs, 
and ran to their arme. 8 
There were now at Rome three legions, with a 
thouſand horſe; one legion having been left there 
by Panſa when he marched towards Gaul. Theſe 
troops were poſted on the ſide from which the enemy 
was expected, on the Janiculum and the bridge 
which led from thence to the city. Galleys were 
ordered to be in readineſs at Oſtia, to convey the 
public treaſure beyond the ſea, in caſe it ſhould be- 
come neceſlary to take this meaſure to ſave it: and 
it was determined to ſeize the mother and ſiſter of 
Octavius (a), who were then ſuppoſed to be at 
Rome, and to detain them as hoſtages. But this 
intention was fruſtrated by the timely eſcape of 
theſe women, who, apprehending ſome danger, 
had already withdrawn from the city. Their flight, 
or the early precaution which they themſelves, or 


: 


(2) Dio. Caff. lib. Alvi. c. 4z. (a) Appian. de Bell. Civ, lib. iii. 
their 
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their friends, had taken in this matter, was conſi- c HA x. 

dered as the evidence of a long premeditated de- ., 

ſign on the part of Octavius. . 

Under this impreſſion, and that of the ſuperior - 

force with which it was known Octavius was pre- 

pared to aſſail them, the Senators again loſt hopes 

of being able to reſiſt; but they flattered them- 

ſelves, that the reſolution they had taken to de- 

fend the city, would not be known in time to pre- 

vent their firſt meſſage to the army from being de- 

livered. Their conceſſions were accordingly pub- 2 

liſhed among the troops; but appearing to be 

forced, were received with contempt, and ſerved 

only to encourage the preſumption of the ſoldiers, 

and to haſten their march. As the army drew near 

to the city, all the approaches were deſerted by 1 
. thoſe who had been placed to defend them, and the "uf 

advanced guard of Octavius paſſed to the Mons 1 
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Quirinalis, without being met by any perſon in the | 
quality either of friend or of enemy. But, after a 358 


little pauſe, numbers of his own party among the Y 
people having gone forth to receive him, the ſtreets 1 
were inſtantly crowded with perſons of all ranks, 4 
who haſtened to pay their court (b). | T 
Octavius having halted his army during the night El: 
in the firſt ſtreets which they entered ; on the fol. 43 
lowing day, with a proper eſcort, and amidſt the * 
ſhouts and acclamations of the multitude, took poſ- 1 
ſeſſion of the Forum. The troops who had been 1 
aſſernbled to oppoſe him, at the ſame time left their A 
ſtations, and made an offer of their ſervices. Cor- - 'Y 
nutus, 'one of the officers who commanded thoſe 1 
troops, having in vain endeavoured to prevent this 1 
defection, killed himſelf, Cicero is ſaid to have 1 
deſired a conference with his young friend; but j 3Þ 
when he ſeemed to preſume on his former connec- i 
(b) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib, iii, Þ 

tion, 1 
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By OK tion, was coldly anſwered, That he had been ſlow 


in his preſentadvances, oo 

In the following night a rumour was ſpread, that 
the Martia and the fourth legion, which made a 
part in the army of Octavius, but ſuppoſed to be 
particularly attached to the Senate, on account of 
the late honorary decrees which had paſſed in their 
favour, had declared againſt the violent meaſures 
of their leader; that they offered to protect the 
Senate and People in their legal aſſemblies, and in 
any reſolutions they ſhould form on the preſent 
ſtate of the republic. Numbers of Senators be- 
lieved this report, and were about to reſume their 
meetings. Craſſus, one of the Prætors, ſet out for 
the Picenum, where he had conſiderable influence, 
in order to aſſemble what forces he could raiſe to 
ſecure the ſucceſs of this deſign; but before morn- 
ing this report was known to be groundleſs, and all 
orders of men returned to their former dejection 
and ſubmiſſion. l 10-1 

At break of day Octavius removed the army 


from the ſtreets of Rome into the Campus Mar- 


tius. He did not ſuffer any acts of cruelty to be 
committed, or make any inquiry after thoſe who 
had been forward in oppoſing his claims. He af- 
fected the. clemency of his late uncle; but like 
him too, without any ſcruple, laid his hands on 
the public treaſure, made a diſtribution to the ar- 
my of the ſums which had been firſt idecreed to 
them; and engaged for himſelf, ſoon after, to add 
from his own eſtate what had been ſucceſſively 
promiſed. Having ordered that the election of 
Conſuls ſhould: immediately proceed, he withdrew 
with the army, affecting to leave the People to a 
free choice. And being himſelf elected, together 
with Q. Pedius, whom, without any mention of 
Cicero, he had recommended for this purpoſe, he 
returned in ſolemn proceſſion to offer 3 

| eee uſua 


4 
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uſual on ſuch occaſions, and entered on his office c xx a p. 


6 


he completed his twentieth year (cop) 
On this occaſion the young Cæſar, in the capa- 
city of Conſul, made a ſpeech to the troops, ac- 
knowledging their ſervices; but avoided imputing 
to their interpoſition the honours which he had re- 
cently obtained in the city. For theſe honours he 
returned his thanks to the Senate, and to the aſſem- 
blies of the People. Theſe he accoſted as the ſo- 
vereigns of the empire; and was anſwered by an 
affected belief of his ſincerity. | 


In the ſame ſpirit of ſervility with which ſo ma- 


ny honours had been decreed to Julius Cæſar, it 
was enacted, that Octavius ſhould for ever take 
rank of every Conſul, and the command of every 
. general, at the head of his own army; that he 
ſhould have an unlimited commiſſion to levy 
troops, and to employ them where the neceſſities 
of the State might require ( that his adoption 
into the family of, Cæſar ſhould now be ratified in 
the moſt ſolemn manner by the aſſembly of the 
Curie; a form which the laws of the republic re- 
quired in every ſuch caſe, and in which he had 
been formerly prevented by the intrigues of An- 


tony; that the act declaring Dolabella an enemy of 
his country ſhould be repealed, and an inqueſt ſer 


on foot for the trial of thoſe who had been concern- 

ed in the death of Julius Cæſar. . 
In conſequence of this eſtabliſhment, numbets 

were cited, and upon their non-appearance were 


condemned. Among theſe were Marcus Brutus 


and Caius Caſſius. In giving ſentence againſt 


them, the judges affected to ſhew their ballots ; 


and a citizen, of the name of Silicius Coronas, 
{ | ; 


(c) Vell. Paterculus, lib, ii. c. 65. 
(d) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlvi. c. 39. 
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| 
BOOK being of the number, likewiſe held up his ballot 
moo public view; but, in the midſt of this tide 
of ſervility and adulation, had the courage to ac- 
quit the accuſed. - His courage for the preſent 
paſſed without animadverſion, but he was reſery. 
ed, with ſilent reſentment, as an object of future 
puniſhment (7). 0 


le) Appian- de Bell. Civ. Hb. li. 
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Proceedings of the neu Cunſul.— State of the Eaſt 
ern Provinces. Interview of Oftavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus, with their Coalition —The Pro- 3 

ſcription or Maſſacre.—Death of  Cicero.—Sequel bo 

of the Maſſacre.—Succeſſion of Conſuls. Severe „ 
Exaction of Taxes.—State of Sextus Pompeius. — 7 
Movements of Antony and Odtavius reſpectiveiy. 

— Both bend their Courſe 10 the Eaſt, — Poſture 

and Operations of Brutus and Caſſius. —Their 

| Arrival and Progreſs in Europe. Campaign at 
| Philippi.—Pirft Action and Death of Caffius.— 

| Second Action and Death of Brutus. 


IHE republic, of which Octavius was now, c H Ar. 
in appearance, the legal magiſtrate, had de-. 
clared open war againſt Antony and Lepidus; 

and, in conſequente ot this declaration, the forces 
of Decimus Brutus and of Plancus, as has been 
mentioned, had advanced to the Rhone and the 
lſere, but had been, obliged again to retreat, in 
order to avoid coming to action with a ſuperior 
enemy. It was conſidered, therefore, as the firſt 
object of the Conſul to reinforce that army of the 
republic, and to carry the detrees of the Senate 
into execution againſt thoſe who preſumed to diſ- 
pute their authority. He accordingly marched 
from the city as upon this deſign; but it ſoon after 
appeared, that he had been ſome time in correſ- 
pondence with theſe ſuppoſed enemies of their 
country; that he intended to join them againſt 
the Senate, and, with their forces united, to reſiſt 
the ſtorm which was gathering againſt them in 
3 under the governors of Macedonia and 

yria. FF 
ü While 
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THE: PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
While the ſiege of Mutina was ſtill in depend- 


ance, Marcus Brutus had drawn his forces towards 
the coaſt of Epirus, with intention to paſs into 
Italy ; but having received a report that Dolabella, 
then in the province of Aſia, had tranſported a 
body of men: from: thence to the. Cherſoneſus (a), 
and that he ſeemed to intend the invaſion of Mace- 
donia, he was obliged to return for the defence of 
bis own province; and from thence forward, by 
the ſtate of the war in Syria was hindered, during 
ſome time, from taking any part in the affairs of 
the Weſt. ii nh ny ot) wok Yeh OE 
Dolabella, in conſequence of his appointment 
to the government of Syria, after the murder of 
Trebonius, had aſſembled a fleet on the coaſt, to 
accompany the march of his army by land, and to 
diſpute the poſſeſſion of that province with Caſ- 
ſius (5). His operations, however, began in that 
quarter with his receiving a great check to his hopes 
in the defeat of his fleet; his galleys having been 
diſperſed, and all his tranſporis taken by Lentulus, 
who had ſerved under Trebonius, and who now 
commanded the fleets of Brutus and Caſſius in thoſe 
ſeas (c). Notwithſtanding this defeat of his forces 
at ſea, he advanced by land into Cilicia; and while 
his antagoniſt lay in Paleſtine, to intercept the le- 
gions that were coming to join him from: Egypt, 
he made conſiderable levies, took poſſeſſion of Tar- 
ſas, reduced the party which Caſſius had left at 
ga, and proceeded to Antioch; but finding the 
gates of this town were ſhut againſt him, he con- 
tinued his march to Laodicæa, where he was ad- 
mitted; being determined to make a ſtand at this 
lace, he again aſſembled the remains of his fleet, 


in order to bring his ſupply of ſtores and proviſions 


dy ſea (4). Having encamped and intrenched his 
army cloſe to the walls of Laodicæa, he threw 


(a) Sic. ad Brutum, ep. 2. (6) Cicer. ad Famil. lib. xii, ep. 14. 
be) Ibid, ep. 13. (d) Dio. Cafl. lib. xlvii. e. 30. 
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declared for Caſſius, and rendered him maſter pf 
the * Holding his enemy therefore blocked 
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down part of the rampatts, to open a communi- c 


cation between bis camp and the town (e). 
Caſſius having intelligence of this progreſs made 
by Dolabella in Syria, and of his diſpoſitions to ſe- 
cure Laodicæa, prepared to diſlodge him from 
thence. For this purpoſe he advanced to Pallos, at 
the diſtance of twenty miles from the enemy's 
ſtation, and took meaſures, by cutting:off his ſup- 
plies both by ſea and by land, to reduce him by fa- 
mine. In execution of this deſign, he endeavour- 


ed to procure ſhipping from every part of the coaſt, 


extending from. Rhodes to Alexandria; but found 


that moſt of the maritime States of Aſia were al- 


ready drained by his enemy, or were unwilling to 
declare themſelves, for either party. The port of 
Sidon was the. firſt that furniſhed him any ſupply of 


. veſſels; but the officer who commanded them hav- 


ing ventured. to appear before Laodicæa, was una- 
ble to cope with the navy which Dolabella had col- 
lected from his late defeat; and though he defend- 
ed himſelf. with great obſtinacy, and with great 
ſlaughter of the enemy, after many ſhips were 
ſunk on both ſides, ſuffered a capture of fre gal- 
lies with all their crews, Notwithſtanding this 
check, Caſftius was ſoon after joined by ſquadrons 
from Tyre, Aradus, and even from Cyprus. The 
governor of this iſland, contrary - to the orders of 
Cleopatra, his ſovereign, who had aſſembled her 
fleet to ſupport Dolabella, ventured to change their 
deſtination, and to take part with Caſſius (C). 

With this acceſſion of force, Caſſius being again 
in condition to block up the harbour of Laodicæa, 
preſented himſelf for this purpoſe, and two en- 


gagements followed; in the firſt of which the ad 


vantage was doubtful; in the ſecond, the victory 


(e) Cicer, ad Famil. lib. xik ep. 13. ({) #4gpins, de Bell, Civ; lib. Ii. 
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(x) Cje>ad Pamil, lib. xii. ep. 13. (+) 7 de Bell. Civ. lib. iti. 


THE PROGRESS AND TERMͤINATION 


up by ſea, he continued to preſs upon the town 
from the land, and, by the fifth of June, had re- 
duced the beſieged to great diſtreſs; but while he 
ſeemed to rely entirely on the effects of this circum- 
ſtance (g), he carried on a correſpondence with the 
garriſon, and, on a day concerted with the officer 
on duty, was admitted into the placaq e. 
Dolabella, finding that the town was delivered 
up, choſe to fall by the ſword of one of his own 
men, of whom he requeſted the favour to fave him, 
by this laſt act of duty, from falling into the hands 
of his enemies. The troops who had ſerved under 
him acknowledged the authority of his rival, and 
took the oath of fidelity uſual in ranging themſelves 
under a new general. Caſſius ſeized what money 
he found in the public treaſury, or in the temples 
at Laodicæa, laid the citizens under a heavy con- 
tribution, and put ſome of thoſe who had been 
moſt: forward in ſerving his enemy to death (þ). 
Such was known, ſome time before the battle of 


Miutina, to be the event of affairs in Aſia; and the 


fortunes of Marcus Brutus and Caſſius, they being 
ſuppoſed to have twenty legions under their com- 
mand, with all the reſources of the Eaſtern Empire, 
were ſtill in a thriving condition, when Octavius, 
ſoon after his nomination to the office of Conſul, 
under pretence of urging the war againſt Antony 
and Lepidus, had taken his departure from Rome, 
leaving his colleague Pedius in the adminiſtration 

of the city. To him he had given inſtructions to 
obtain, as of his own accord, the revocation of the 
acts by which Antony and Lepidus had been de- 
clared public enemies. He incited the army, at 


the ſame time, to demand a reconciliation of par- 


ties, and adminiſtered an oath to them, in which 


they ſwore: not to draw their ſwords. againſt any of 


the troops who had ever ſerved under. Cæſar. As 


Pedius 


* 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Pedius made no mention of his colleague in mak- © H A Þ: 
ing his motion in favour of Antony and Lepidus, yy 


the Senate, not knowing how far it might be _— 
able to Octavius, referred the whole matter to him- 
ſelf; and, upon his having ſignified his approbati- 
on, proceeded to revoke their former decree of at- 
tainder (i). By theſe means Octavius, without ap- 
pearing himſelf as the author of this change, tranſ- 
ferred the imputation of treaſon from Antony and 
Lepidus to Brutus and Caffius, with their adherents 
in the late conſpiracy againſt the life of Ceſar. | 
As ſoon as the ſtate of parties was thus tran(- 
formed, Octavius congratulated the Senate on the 
wiſdom of their meaſures, and from thenceforward 
treated with Antony and Lepidus as friends, 'corre- 
ſponded with them on the ſubje& of the common- 
wealth, and invited them, without loſs of time, to 
return into Italy. bs a 
Under pretence of this revolution in the govern- 
ment, Plancus withdrew his forces from the army 
of Decimus Brutus, and eſpouſed the cauſe, which 


the republic itſelf under the authority of the Con- 


ſuls, appeared to avow. Pollio likewiſe followed 
this example. : s b | 

In conſequence of theſe. ſeparations, Decimus 
Brutus was left ſingly to withſtand the force of ſo 
many enemies who were united, and now ſupport- 
ed againſt him with the authority of the State it- 
ſelf. He ſtil} had ten legions, of which the four 
with which he had defended the city of Mutina dur- 
ing the preceding winter, were not yet recovered 
from the ſufferings of that ſervice. With the other 
fix, being raw and undiſciplined troops, he did not 
think himſelf in condition to continue the war 
againſt ſo many enemies; and he determined there- 
fore to withdraw by lllyricum into Macedonia, and 


to join himſelf with the forces which were raiſed 


n Dio. Caff, lib. ali. e. 44. 
Vol. III. N for 
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BOOK. for the republic in that province. But 'in the exe- 
3 cution of this delig be found, that in civil wars 


armies are not eaſily retained on the loſing ſide, 


and had — — — that they are never 


hearty in behalf of civil inſtitutions againſt a pro- 
feſſed intention to eſtabliſh military government. 
On pretence of the hardſhips of the 7 march, 
he was deſerted firſt by the new leuies, and after- 
wards by the veterans, with all the irregulars who, 
except a few Gauliſh horſe, went over with their 
colours to the enemy. Of thoſe who. remained, 
he, under the deepeſt impreſſions of deſpair, allow- 
ed as many as choſe: it to depart ; and with only 
three hundred horſemen who adhered. to him, (et 
out for the Rhine, intending to make his intended 
retreat through Germany. But, in proportion as 
difficulties. multi plied on his way, the little troop 
which attended him gradually diminiſned; and be- 
ing reduced to ten, he imagined that, with — few 
in his company, he might — 4 — paſs through Ital 

undiſcovered. He accordingly diſguiſed himſelf, 

and returned to Aquileia ; — being there ſeized, 
though unknown, as' a ſuſpicious perſon, and be. 
ing conducted to an officer of the diſtrict ho knew 
him, he was by the orders of Antony put to 


death (&). 


Thus, while all the military powers of the Eaſt 
were aſſembled under Marcus Brutus and Caſſius, 
with a profeſſed deſign to reſtore the republic, thoſe 
of the Weſt were equally united for a contrary 
purpoſe. Antony and Lepidus having paſſed the 
Alps,. deſcended the Po, and advanced towards 
Mutina. Octavius being already in that neigh- 
bourhood with liis army, they met, with five legi- 
ons of each ſide, on the oppoſite banks of the La- 
vinus, not far from the — of their late hoſtile 
operations againſt each other. The leaders agreed 


(% Appian. de 
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to hold a conference in a ſmall iffand formed by c HA r. 


the ſeparation and reunion of two branches of the . 
river. To the end that they might have equal ac- 
ceſs to this iſland, bridges were laid on the diviſi- 
ons of the Lavinus by which the iſland was formed. | | 
The armies drew up on the oppoſite banks; and as 
the recent animoſmies of Antony and Octavius 
ſtill left ſome remains of diſtruſt between them, Le- 
pidus firſt entered alone into the place that was in- 
tended for their conference ; and having ſeen that · 
no ſn were laid by either party, he made the 
ſignal agreed on, and was joined by the other two 
without any attendants. 


Octavius now met with Antony in a character 
more reſpectable than that in which he had formerly 
appeared to him, and, with the dignity of the Ro- 
man Conſul in office, had the place of honour aſ- 
ſigned to him. They continued their conference 
during this and the two following days (#) ; and at 
the expiration of this time made known to their 
armies, that they had agreed on the following ar- 
ticles: That Ockavius, in order to diveſt himſelf 
of every legal advantage over his aſſociates, ſhould 
reſign the Conſulate; that the three military lead- 
ers, then upon an equal footing, ſhould hold or 
| ſhare among them, during five years, the ſupreme 
adminiſtration of affairs in the empire; that they 
ſhould name all the officers of ſtate, ' magiſtrates, 
and governors of provinces; that Octavius ſhould 
have the excluſive command in Africa, Sardinia, 
and Sicily, Lepidus in Spain, and Antony in Gaul; 
that Lepidus ſhould be - ſubſtituted for Decimus 
Brutus in the ſucceſſion to the Conſulate for the 
following year, and ſhould have the adminiſtrari- 
on at Rome, while Octavius and Antony purſued 
the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius in the Eaſt; that 
4he army, at the end of the war, ſhould have ſet- 


(1) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. iv, 
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B O oO k tlements aſſigned to them in the richeſt diſtricts and 
V- | beſt ſituations of Italy. Among the laſt were ſpe- 
T cified Capua, Rhegium, Venuſia, Beneventum, Nu- 
ceria, Ariminum, and Vibona, — 
To ratify this agreement, the * of Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, by Clodius her former huſband, 
was betrothed to Octavius. He was ſaid to have 
already made a different choice, and conſequently 
to have had no intention to fulfil this part of the 
.treaty (n); but the paſſions, as well as the profeſ- 
ſions, of this young man, were already ſufficiently 
ſubſervient to his intereſt (). « ben 905 25 
While the army was amuſed by the publication 
of theſe ſeveral articles, the circumſtances which 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed this famous coalition, was the 
k ſecret reſolutien,. then taken, to extinguiſh. at once 
i all future oppoſition to the Cæſarian party, by maſ—- 
[ | N ſacring all their private and public enemies. They 
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| drew up a lift, of which the numbers are variouſly 
1 reported, comprehending. all thoſe who had given 
14 them private or public offence, and in which they 
Rl - mutually. ſacrificed their reſpective friends to each 
other's. reſentment. - Antony ſacrificed his uncle 

ucius Cæſar to the reſentment of Octavius; who, 

Lin his turn, ſacrificed to that of Antony, Cicero, 
with Thoranius, his own guardian, and his father's 
colleague in the office of Prætor (o). Lepidus gave 

up his own brother L. Paulus; and all of them 

* agreed to join with theſe private enemies every per- 
ſon ſuppoſed to be attached to the republican go- 
vernment, amounting in all to three hundred Se- 
nators and two thouſand of the Equeſtrian order, 

beſides many perſons of inferior note, Whoſe names 

they deferred entering in the liſt until their arrival 

at Rome. They meant, as ſoon as they ſhould 

be in poſſeſſion of the capital, to publiſh the whole 

liſt for the direction of thoſe who were to be em- 


{m) Dio. Caff. lib. xlvi. c. 84, cc, «6, (n) Ibid. 
(+) Sueton in Octav. c. 22. 1 / my 


ployed 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
ployed in the execution of the maſſacre. But as H A p. 
there were a few whoſe. eſcape they were particu- . 
larly anxious to prevent, they agreed that the mur- | 
ders ſhould begin, without any warning, by the 
death of twelve or ſeventeen of their moſt conſider- 
able enemies, and among theſe by the death of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero (p). They ratified the 
whole by mutual oaths; and having publiſhed all 
the articles, except that which related to the maſ- 
ſacre, the plan of reconciliation between the leaders 
was received by the armies with ſhouts of applauſe, 
and was ſuppoſed to be the beginning of a period- 
in which military men were to reſt from their la- 
bours, and to enjoy undiſturbed the moſt ample re- 
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| ward of their ſervices. 1 

This celebrated cabal, known by the name of 

the Second Triumvirate, having thus planned the 
diviſion or joint adminiſtration of an empire which 
each of them hoped in time to engroſs for himſelf, 
they proceeded to Rome with an aſpect which, to 
thoſe who compoſed the civil eſtabliſhment of the 
commonwealth, was more terrible than that of any 
faction which had been hitherto formed for its de- 
ſtructienn | | 
In former times, individuals roſe to the head of 
parties or ſactions, and brought armies to their 
ſtandard by the natural aſcendant of ſuperior abili- 
ties; and either diſdained the advantages of uſurped 
dominion, or knew how to employ their powers in 
exertions not unworthy of human reaſon, But in 
this inſtance, perſons obſcure, or only known by 
their profligacy, were followed by armies who con- 
ceived the deſign of enſlaving their country. The 
ſpirit of adventure pervaded the meaneſt rank of the 
legions, and every ſoldier graſped at the fruits that 
were to be reaped in ſubduing the commonwealth, 
If no perſon had offered to put himſelf at their head, 


(p) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, iv. 
they 
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B O o k they themſelves would have raifed up a leadet whom 
.. they might follow in ſeizing the ſpoils of their fel. 
| low citizens, Sr os 

Lepidus noted for his want of capacity, being in 
the rank of Prætor when Cæſar took poſſeſſion of 
Rome, and being the only Roman officer of State 


who was willing to proftitute the dignity of his 
ſtation, by abetting the violence which was now 
done to the conſtitution, was entruſted with power, 
and the command of an army, - merely becauſe he 
bought the name and authority of a —_— to 
the ſide of the uſurpation. The uſe of his name 
had been likewiſe convenient to Antony in the late 
junction or coalition of their armies; and was now 
neceſlary or convenient to both the other parties 
in this famous aſſociation, as he held a kind of ba- 


lance between them, and was to witneſs tranſactions 


in which neither was willing to truſt the other. 
Antony, poſſeſſed of parts which were known 
chiefly by the profligate uſe which he made of them, 
ſeeking to repair by rapine a patrimony which he 
had waſted in debauch ; and ſometimes ſtrenuous. 
when preſſed by neceſſity, yet ever relapſing in 
every moment of eaſe or relaxation into the vileſt 
debauchery or diſſipation. . 
Octavius, yet a boy, only known by acts of per- 
fidy and cunning above his years; equally indiffer- | 
ent to friendſhip or enmity, apparently defective 
in perſonal courage, but followed by the remains of 
Cæſar's army, as having a common cauſe with them- 
ſelves in ſecuring the advantages which they ſeve- 
rally claimed by virtue of his authority. He was 


now about the twentieth year of his age, had been 


already two years at the head of a faction, veering 
in his profeſſions and in his conduct with every turn 
of fortune ; at one time reconciled with the authors 
of Cæſar's death, and courting the Senate, by affect- 
ing the zeal of a citizen for the preſervation of the 
commonwealth ; at another time, courting the rem- 
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nant of his late uncle's army, by affecting concern c . T. 
1 


for their intereſts, and a ſolicitude for the ſecurit 
of the grants they had obtained from Cæſar: at 
variance with Antony on the ſcore of perſonal in- 
ſults and incompatible pretenſions, even charged 


with deſigns on his life; but reconciled to him, in 


appearance, from conſiderations of intereſt or pre- 
ſent con veniency. He had already, in the traniac- 
tions of ſo ſhort a life, given indications of. all the 
vileſt qualities incident to human nature, perfidy, 
cowardioe and cruelty; but with an ability or cun- 
ning which, if ſuffered to continue its operations, 
was likely to prevail in the conteſt for ſuperiority 
with his preſent rivals in the empire. | 
Such was the received deſcription of perſons who 
had now parcelled among themſelves the govern- 
ment of the world, and whoſe vices were exagge- 
rated by the fears of thoſe who were likely to ſuffer 


buy the effects of their power. Under the dominion 


of ſuch a junto, if any one were left to regret the 
los of public liherty, or to feel the ſtate of degra- 
dation into which citizens were fallen; if any one 


could look forward from the terrors of a preſent ty- 


ranny to the proſpect of future evils; to them ſure- 
ly a ſcene of expeCtation. was opening, the moſt 


gloomy that ever had preſented itſelf to mankind , 
perſons, apparently incapable of any noble or ge- 


nerous purpoſe, coveting power as a licence to 


_ crimes, ſupported by bands of unprincipled villains, 


were now ready. to ſeize and to diſtribute, in lots 
among themſelves, all the dignities of the ſtate, and 
all the patrimony. of its members. 

In human affairs however, the proſpect, whether 
good or bad in extreme, is ſeldom verified by the 
end; and human nature, when ſeemingly driving 
to the wildeſt exceſs, after a ſeries of events and 


| ſtruggles, ſettles at laſt in ſome ſort of mediocrity, 


beyond which it never is puſhed but by occaſional 
ſtarts and (allies. The firſt entry of this Triumvi- 
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BO O k rate on the ſcene of their government, indeed, was 
ſuch as could ſcarcely be ſupported in the ſequel of 
any tyranny or uſurpation whatever. 
The Triumvirs being on their way to Rome, 
their orders for the immediate execution of ſeven- 
teen of the principal Senators had been received be- 
fore their arrival, and ſeveral were accordingly ſur. 
priſed and murdered in their houſes, or in the 
ſtreets. The firſt alarm appearing the more ter- 
rible, as the occaſion of theſe murders was un- 
known, ſtruck all orders of men with a general 
amazement and terror. The ſtreets were preſently 
- deſerted and huſhed in filence, except where armed 
parties ſkulked in ſearch of their prey, or by the 
cries which they raiſed, gave mutual intimation of 
the diſcoveries they made. Perſons who found 
themſelves purſued, attempted to ſet the city on 
fire, in order to facilitate their own eſcape. Pe- 
dius, the Conſul, continued all night in the ſtreets, 
endeavouring to prevent the calamity of a general 
fire. In order to quiet the minds of thoſe who 
were not aimed at in this execution, he publiſhed 
the names of the ſeventeen, with aſſurances that the 
executions were not to proceed any farther (q). It - 
has been ſuppoſed, that the deſign was no farther 
communicated to this magiſtrate, and that he would 
have oppoſed the extremes to which it was carried 
but, on the following night, he died of the fatigue 
he had incurred on this occafion, and the public 
aſſurances he had given were attended with no 
1 5 | | 
The Triumvirs marched ſeparately towards the 
city, and made their entry on three ſeveral days. 
As they arrived in ſucceſſion, they oecupied every 
quarter with guards and attendants, and filled every 
public place with armed men, and with military 
ſtandards and enſigns. In order to ratify the pow- 
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(2) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iv. 
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ers they had deviſed for themſelves, they put the c M A r. 

articles of their agreement into the hands of the IV. 
Tribune Publius Titius, with inſtructions, that they 
ſhould be propoſed and enacted in the public aſſem- 
bly of the Roman People; and put in the form 
of a legal commiſſion, or warrant, for the govern- 
ment they had uſurped. By the act which paſſed 
on this occaſion, the ſupreme power or ſovereignty 
of the republic, during five years, without any re- 
ſerve or limitation, was conferred on Octavius, An- 
tony, and Lepidus; and a ſolemn thankſgiving be- 
ing ordered for the events already paſſed, which led 
to this termination, the citizens in general, under 
the deepeſt impreſſions of terror and ſorrow were 
obliged to aſſume appearances of ſatisfaction and 

N gi the firſt act of this government, two liſts or 
proſcriptions were delivered to the proper officers of 
the army, and poſted in different parts of the city ; 
one a liſt of Senators, the other a liſt of perſons of 
inferior rank, on whom the troops were directed 
to perform immediate execution. In conſequence 
of theſe orders, all the ſtreets, temples, and private 

- houſes, inſtantly became ſcenes of blood (r). At 

the ſame time, there appeared on the part of the 
Triumvirs a manifeſto, in which, having ſtated the 
ingratitude of many whom Cæſar had ſpared, of 
many whom he had promoted, to high office, and we 
whom he had even deſtined to inherit his fortunes, 
and who, nevertheleſs, ' conſpired againſt his life, 
they alleged the neceſſity they were under of pre- 
venting the'defigns of their enemies, and of extir- 
pating a dangerous faction, whom no benefits 
could bind, and whom no conſiderations, ſacred or 
profane, could reſtrain. ** Under the influence of 
this faction.“ they ſaid, the perpetrators of a 

* horrid murder, inſtead of being called to an ac- 
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(44 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xIvi Appian. lib. iv. 
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Bo © « © count, are intruſted with the command of pro- 

V. vinces, and furniſhed with refources of men and 
“ money to ſupport them againſt the efforts of 
ee public juſtice, and againſt the indignation of the 
„Roman People. Some of theſe mutdererg,” 
they continued, we have already chaſtiſed; others, 
being at the head of powerful atmies, threaten 
« to fruſtrate the effects of our juſt reſentment. 
Having ſuch a conflict to maintain in the pro- 
« vinces, it would be abſurd to leave an enemy in 
« poſſeſſion of the city, and ready to take advan- 
<« tage of any unfavourable accident that may be- 
« fal us in defence of the commonwealth. For 
< this reaſon, we have determined to cut off every 
„ perſon who is likely to abet their deſigns at 
„ Rome, and to make this deſperate faction feel 
« the effects of that war which they were fo ready 
“ to declare againſt us and our friends. | 

“ We mean no harm to the innocent, and ſhall 
{© moleſt no citizen, in order to ſeize his property, 
« We ſhall not inſiſt on deſtroying even all thoſe 
« whom we know to be our enemies; but the moſt 
„ guilty, it is the intereſt of the Roman People, as 
«-well as ours, to have removed, that the republic 
„ may no longer be torn and agitated by the quar- 
“ rels of parties who cannot be reconciled. ' 

Some atonement is likewiſe due to the army 
<« inſulted by the late decrees, in which they were 
„% declared enemies to the commonwealth. 

« We might,” they continued, have ſurpriſed 
and taken all our enemies without any warning, 
“ or explanation of our conduct; but we choſe to 
„make an open declaration of our purpoſe, that the 
„ innocent may not, by miſtake, be involved with 
the guilty, nor even be unneceſſarily alarmed.” 
They concluded this fatal proclamation, with a pro- 
hibition to conceal, reſcue, or protect any perſon 
whoſe name was proſcribed; and they declared, 
that whoever acted in oppoſition to this _ 
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ſhould be conſidered as one of the number, and in- H A R 


volved in the ſame ruin. They declared, that who- 


ever produced the head of a perſon proſcribed, if a 


free man, he ſhould receive twenty-five thouſand 
Attic drachms or denarii, and if a ſlave, ſhould 
have his liberty, with ten thouſand of the ſame mo- 
ney; and that every ſlave killing his maſter, in ex- 
ecution of this proſcription ſhould have his freedom, 
and be put on the rolls of the People in the place 
of the perſon he had ſlai ng. 

At the time that this proclamation and the pre- 
ceding liſts were publiſhed, armed parties had al- 
ready ſeized on the gates of the city, and were pre- 
pared to intercept all who attempted. to efcape. 
Others began to ranſack the houſes, and took their 
way to the villas and gardens in the ſuburbs, where 
it was likely that any of the proſcribed had retired. 
By the diſpoſition they made, the execution began 
in many places at once, and thoſe who knew or 
ſuſpected their own deſtination, like the inhabitants 
of a city taken by ſtorm, were on every ſide ſur- 
rounded by enemies, from whom they were to re- 
ceive no quarter. To many, it is obſerved by hiſ- 
torians, that their own neareſt relations were ob- 
jects of terror, no leſs than the mercenary hands. 
that were armed againft them. The huſband and 
the father did not think himſelf ſecure in his con- 


_ cealment, when he ſuppoſed it to be known to his 


wife or to his children. The ſlaves and freedmen 
of a family, were become its moſt terrible enemies. 
The debtor had an intereſt in circumventing his 
creditor, and neighbours m _— mutually 
dreaded each other as informers and ſpies. The 
money which the maſter of a family was ſuppoſed 
to have in his houſe, was conſidered as an additional 
reward to the tteachery of his. domeftics. The 
firſt citizens of Rome were proſtrate at the feet of 
their own flaves, imploring protection and mercy, 
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BOOK or penſhed in the, wells or common ſewers, where 
och 


they attempted to conceal themfelves, + (7 
Perſons having any private grudge or ſecret ma- 
lice, took this opportunity to accompliſh their ends, 
Even they who were inclined to protect or conceal 
the unhappy, were terrified with the proſpect of 
being involved in their ruin. Many, who them- 
ſelves, contrary to expectation, were not in the liſt 
of the proſcribed, enjoyed their own ſafety, in per- 
fect indifference to the diſtreſs of their neighbours , 
or, that they might diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
zeal for the prevailing cauſe, joined the execution- 
ers, aſſiſted in the er or Fe, the houſes 
of the ſlain. | 

There were killed, in the beginning of this aß 
ſacre, Salvius, one of the Tribunes of the People, 
gener with Minucius and Annalis, both in the 
office of Prætors. Silicius Coronas, a perſon alrea- 
dy mentioned, who being one of the Judges at the 
citation of Marcus Brutus and Caius Caſſius for the 
murder of Julius Cæſar, had ventured, in the pre- 
ſence of Octavius, tor hold up into view, the ballot 
by which he acquitted them, and who, although at 
that time in appearance overlooked, now periſhed 
among the proſcribed. 

Many tragic particulars, in theſe narrations, ſeem 
to be copied from former examples of what hap- 
pened under Marius Cinna and Sylla, of perſons be- 
trayed by their ſervants, their confidents, and near- 
eſt relations, and with a - treachery and cruelty, 
which ſeemed to increaſe with the corruptions of 
the age; but yet not without inſtances of heroic 
fidelity and generous courage, of which human na- 
ture itſelf ever appears to be capable, even in the 
moſt degenerate times. | 

The 12 of one of the proſcribed, ſeeing ſoldiers 
come towards the place where his maſter Jay con- 
cealed, took the diſguiſe of his clothes, and preſent- 
ed himſelf to be killed in his ſtead, Another ſlave 

| agreed 
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agreed to perſonate his maſter, and being carried in c #1 a e. 
his litter, was killed; while the maſter himſelf,. IX. 
acting as one of the bearers of the litter, eſcaped. 
Another having been formerly branded by his mal- 
ter for ſome offence, was eaſily ſuſpected of a deſire 
to ſeize this opportunity of being revenged ; but he 
choſe the oppoſite part. While his maſter fled, he 
put himſelf. in the way to ſtop his purſuers, pro- 
duced a head,. which he had ſevered from a dead 


an act of magnanimity and fikal affection; 
ing in the concealment of his father, notwithſtand- 
ing that the torture was applied to force a diſcovery, 
until the father, who was within hearing of what 
was in agitation, burſt from his concealment, and 
was ſlain, together with his ſon (7). 
Quintus Cicero, who periſhed in this manner, 
was for ſome time in concealment with his brother 

Marcus, having been in the country, or havin 
eſcaped from the city on the firſt alarm of theſe 
murders. © The brothers are mentioned as being at 
Tuſculum together, and as ſetting out from thence 
for Aſtura, another of Cicero's villas on the coaſt, 
intending. to embark for Greece; but as Quintus 
was intirely unprovided for the voyage, and his bro- 
ther unable to ſupply him, they parted on the road 
in agonies of grief. In a few days after this part- 
ing, Quintus having put himſelf under the protec- 
tion of his own ſon, received, though in vain, that 
ſtriking proof of his. filial. affection and fidelity, 

which has juſt been mentioned. = 
(:) Dio, Caſſ. lib. xlvii, Appian. de Bell. Civ. libs iv. 


Marcus 


; 
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BOOK Marcus Cicero having gat ſafe to Aſtura, em. 

darked, and with a fair wind arrived at Circeii, 

When the veſſel was again about to. ſet ſail, his 

mind wavered, he flattered himſelf that matters 

might yet take a more favourable turn ; he landed, 

and travelled about twelve miles on his way to 

Rome (t): but his reſolution again failed him, and 

he once more returned towards the fea. Being ar- 

tived on the coaſt, he ſtill hefitated, remained on 

ſhore, and paſſed; the night in agonies of forrow, 

which were interrupted only by momentary ftarts 

- ef indignation. and rage. Under theſe emotions, 

he ſornetimes ſolaced himſelf with a proſpect of re- 

turning to Rome in diſguiſe, of killing himfelf in 

the preſence of Octavius, and of ſtaining the perſon 

of that young traitor: with the blood of a man, 

whom he had fo ungratefully and ſo vilely betrayed, 

Even this appeared to his:frantic imagination ſome 

degree of revenge; but the fear of being diſcovered 

before he could. execute his purpoſe, the proſpect of 

the tortures and indignities he was likely to ſuffer, 
deterred: him from this deſign; and, being unable 

to take any reſolution whatever, he committed him- 
ſelf to his attendants, was carried on board of a veſ- 
ſel, and ſteered for Capua (u). Near to this place, 
having another villa on the ſhore, he was again 
landed, and being fatigued with the motion of the 
| ſea, went to reſt ; but his; ſervants, according to the 
11 © ſuperſtition of the times, being diſturbed with pro- 

1 digies and unfavourable preſages, or rather bein 
14 ſenſible of their maſter's danger, after a little repoſe 
awakened him from his: ſleep, forced him into his 
litter, and haſtened again to embark. Soon after 
they were gone, Popilius Lznas, a 'Fribune of 
the legions, and Herennius, a Centurion, with a 
party who had been for ſome: days in ſearch of this 
prey, arrived at the villa. Popilius had received 


(*) Plat. in Cicerone. OE | ( +) Ibid. he | 
| particular 
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particular obligations from Cicero, having been de- 
fended by him when tried upon « criminal accula- 
tion; but theſe were times, in which bad men 
could make a merit of ingratitude to their former 
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benefactors, when it ſerved to ingratiate them with | 


thoſe in power. This officer, with his party, find- 
ing the gates of the court and the paſſages of the 
villa ſhut, burſt them open; but miſting the perſon 
they ſought” for, and ſuſpecting that he muſt have 
taken his flight again to the fea, they purſued 
through an avenue that led to the ſhore, and came 
in ſight of Ciceros litter, before lie had left the 
walks of his own garden. 
On the appearance of a military party, Cicero 
perceived the end of his labours, ordered the'bear- 
ers of his litter to halt; and having been hitherto, 


uhile there were any hopes of eſcape, diſtreſſed 


chiefly by the perplexity and indecifion of his own 


mind, he became, as ſoon as his fate appeared to 


be certain, determined and calm. In this ſituation; 


he was obſerved to ſtroke his chin with his left hand. 


a geſture for which he was remarked in his moments 
thoughtfulneſs, and when leaſt diſturbed. Upon 
the approach of the party, he put forth his head 
from the litter, and fixed his eyes upon the Tri- 
bune with great compoſure. The countenance of 
a man fo well known to every Roman, now worn 
out with fatigue and dejection, and disfigured. by” 
neglect of the uſual attention to his perſon, made 


a moving ſpeQacle even io thoſe who came to aſſiſt 
in his murder; They turned away, while the 


aſſaſſin performed his office, and ſevered the head 
from his bod e. JAG, 

Thus periſhed: Marcus Tullius Cicero, in the 
ſixty-fourth year of his age. Although his cha- 
racter may be known from the part which he bore 
in ſeveral tranſactions, of which the accounts are 


ſcattered in different parts of this hiſtory, yet it is 


difficult to cloſe the ſcene of his life, without ſome 
; . recollection 
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B © O K. recollection of o__ e which were pecu- 
Aar to fo diſtinguiſhed a perſonage. He appears to 
have been the laſt of the Romans, who —＋ the 
higheſt offices of ſtate by the force of his perſonal 
character, and by the fair arts of a republican can- 
didate for public honours. None of his anceſtors 
having enjoyed any conſiderable preferments, he 
was upon this account conſidered as a new man, 
and with reluctance admitted by the nobility to a 
participation of honours. It was however impoſſi- 
ble to prevent his advancement, ſo long as prefer- 


= ments were diſtributed according to the civil and 


political forms of the republic, which gave ſo large 
a ſcope to the induſtry, abilities, and genius of 
ſuch men. Under thoſe forms, all the virtues of a 
citizen were allowed to have ſome effect, and all 
the variety of uſeful qualifications were: ſuppoſed to 
be united in forming a title to the confidence of 
the public; the [qualifications of a warrior were 
united with thoſe of. a ſtateſman, and even the ta- 
lents of a lawyer and barriſter, with thoſe of a Se- 
nator and Counſellor of State. The law requir- 
ed (x), that the ſame perſon ſhould be a warrior 
and ſtateſman, and it was at leaſt;expedient or cuſ- 
tomary, that he ſhould be alſo a barriſter, in order 
to ſecure the public favour, and to ſupport his con- 
ſideration with the People. | | 
Cicero was by no means the firſt perſon at Rome, 
who with peculiar attention cultivated: the talents 
of a pleader, and applied himſelf with ardour to 
literary ſtudies. He is nevertheleſs univerſally ac- 
knowledged, by his proficiency in theſe ſtudies, to 
have greatly excelled all thoſe who went before 
him, ſo much, as to have attained the higheſt pre- 
ferments in the commonwealth, without having 
quitted the gown, and to have made his firſt cam- 
paign in the capacity of Roman Proconſul, and 
* debe —— Ar — rnd as 4 qualification 
. „„ above 


of his life, and was too much dependant on the 
opinion of other men to poſſeſs himſelf ſufficiently 
amidſt the difficulties which occur in the very ar- 
duous ſituation which fell to his lot. Though diſ- 
poſed, in the midſt of a very corrupt age, to me- 
rit commendation by honeſt means, and by the 
ſupport of good government, he could not endure 
reproach or cenſure, even from thoſe whoſe diſap- 
probation was a preſumption of innocence and of 
merit; and he felt the unpopularity of his actions, 
even where he thought his conduct the moſt meri - | 


| | 72 
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above ten years after he had already exerciſed the c HA Þ. i} 

ſupreme executive power in the ſtate. - -/ WW, 1 

To the novelty of this circumftance, as well as — . 

to the novelty of his family-name in the lift of offi- \ 1 

cers of ſtate, was bing ſome part of that obloquy A 

which his enemies employed againſt him; and it iy 

may be admitted, that for a Roman he was too 1 

| much a mere man of the robe, and that he poiſi- 8 

| bly may have been Jeſs a ſtateſman and a warrior, vil 

for having been ſo much a man of letters, and ſo 1 

: accomplithed a pleader.” OO © 1 

| Cicero, whether we ſuppoſe him to have been go- 1 

; verned by original vanity, or by a habit,6f conſi- i 

f dering the world as a theatre for the diſplay of his 1 

l talents, and the acquiſition of fame, more than as © 

I a ſcene of real affairs, in which objects of ferious il 
0 conſequence to mankind were to be treated, was 1 | 

: certainly too fond of applauſe, courted it as a I 

re principal object even in the faireſt tranſactions | 
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torious, with a degree of mortification which great- | 
ly diſtracted his mind, and ſhook his reſolution, 
Being, towards the end of his life, by the almoſt 
| total extirpation of the more reſpectable citizens 
and members of the Senate who had laboured with 
him for the preſervation of the commonwealth, left 
in a ſituation: which required the abilities of a great 
warrior, as well as thoſe of the ableſt ſtateſman, 1 
and in which, even ſuch abilities could not have | 4 
Vol. III. #7 PE ſtemmed 1 
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B 0 O xk ſtemmed the torrent which burſt forth to Over. 
.  whelm the republic, it is not ſurpriſing that he fail. 
ed inthe attempt. ine en dens 
Antony, at the ſame time that be gave orders 
for the death of Cicero, gave directions that not 
only his head, but his right hand likewiſe, with 
which he had written ſo many ſevere invectives 
againſt himfelf, ſhould be cut off ()), and brough 
to him as an evidence of the execution. - 
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. In the courſe of theſe murders, the heads of the 
i ſlain were uſually preſented to the Triumvirs, and 
WT by their orders (et up in conſpicuous places, while 


the bodies were caſt into the river, or ſuffered to 
be expoſed in the ſtreets. Antony having more 
reſentments to gratify than either of his colleagues, 
[ had the heads of his enemies brought to him in 
l great numbers, even as he lay on his couch at his 
: meals. That of Cicero was received by him with 
the joy of victory; he gazed upon it with ſingular 

| pleaſure, and ordered it, together with the hand, 

to be expoſed on the roſtrum from which this reſ- 
pectable citizen had fo often declaimed, and where 
theſe mangled parts of his body were now expoſed 
to the view of a mylltitude, that uſed to crowd to 
his audience (2). Fulvia too had her enemies on 
this occaſion, and received the bloody tokens of 
their execution with a ſavage avidity and pleaſure, 
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. which, to thoſe who judge of propriety from mo- 
j ; dern cuſtoms, or who form their opinions of the 
| ſex from the manners of modern times, will ſcarce- 
1. ly appear to be credible. When the head of Cice- 
5 ro, in particular, was brought to her toilet, with a 
i/l peculiar ard ſpiteful alluſion to the eloquence, by 
| | which ſhe herſelf, as well as her preſent and former 
. huſbands, had been galled, ſne is ſaid to have forc- 
1 ed open the jaw, and to have pricked and tore the 
1 tongue with the point of a bodkin, which ſhe took 
1 from her hair. en 

| O0) Plut. in Cicerone, © (=) Appian, de Bell, Civ. lib, iv. : 
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In this horrid ſcence of revenge and cruelty, c H A e. 


rapacity too had its ſnare, many perſons were pro- 
ſeribed, merely that their eſtates might be brought 
into the coffers of the Triumvirs; and many per- 
oo threatened, to induce them to ranſom (a) 
their lives with money. The liſt received frequent 
additions, and underwent many alterations, ſome 
names being ſcratched out, and others inſerted, a 
circumſtance, by which perſons of any conſidera- 
ble property, as well as thoſe who were: obnoxious 
to any of the perſons in power, were kept in the 
moſt anxious ſtate of ſuſpence and uncertainty. 
Many who were ſpared by the public uſurpers of 
government, fell a facrifice to the reſentment of 
their private enemies, or to the avarice of thoſe 


who wiſned to poſſeſs themſelves of their proper- 


ty (b); and the names of many perſons who had 
been thus ſlain, without any public authority, were 


afterwards inſerted. in the liſt of the proſcribed, in 


order to juſtify the murder. * 


The troops were ſenſible of their own. importance 


on this occaſion, and ſet no bounds to their pre- 
tenſions. They ſolicited grants of the houſes of 
perſons reputed to be of the oppoſite party; or, be- 
ing the only buyers at the frequent ſales which were 
made of forfeited eſtates, obtained the poſſeſſion of 
them by a kind of fictitious purchaſe.” Not ſatis- 
fied with the price which was paid them for the. 
blood of the proſcribed, or with the extravagant 
gratuities which they frequently received, they were, 


under various. pretences, haſtening to ſeize. every 


ſubject that tempted their avarice. They intruded 
themſelves into every family, and laid claim to 
every inheritance; they plundered at diſcretion the 
houſes of the rich; or murdered indiſcriminately- 
thoſe who offended them, or who ſtood in their 


way to the poſſeſſion of wealth; they encouraged, 


) Dis. Calf. lib; . 
(5) ibid. c. 12, Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iv. 
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n O o k by their example, fugitive ſlaves, and diſorderly 
perſons of every deſcription,, who, forming them- 
ſelves into bands in the diſguiſe of ſoldiers, engaged 
in the ſame practices, and perpetrated the ſame 

crimes. 1 FFFRTk!j! 8 
The Triumvirs, whoſe principal object it was to 
ſecure the government, though noways intereſted 
in theſe extreme diſorders, which far exceeded what 
they originally projected, not daring to reſtrain the 
military violence, leſt it ſnould recoil on them- 
ſelves, left for ſome time the lives, as well as the 
8 properties of the People, entirely at the mercy of 
the troops; and citizens, who were reputed to have 
any effects in reſerve, were fain to adopt tome ſol- 

dier as a fon, in order to obtain his protection. 

Such are the particulars which are recorded of 
this famous tranſaction, which, however monſtrous 
in thoſe ho gave riſe io it, far exceeded the bounds 
of their original deſign. When the evil had in 
fume meaſure ſpent its force, its authors were wil - 
ling to divert the attention of the public, or to ef- 
face the melancholy impreſſions which remained. 
For this purpoſe, Lepidus and Plancus being about 
to enter on the office of Conſul for the following 
ear, on ſome ſlight pretence of a victory gained 
by the army in Gaul, entered the city in proceſſi- 
on; but ſuſpecting that the People were more in- 
clinable to dejection than triumph, they directed 
the public, by a —— to give on that day 
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| i the-demonſtrations of joy which generally made 
. part in the reception that was given to victorious 
1 Gemeine e eee e gore 
„ o . . - 2 k . 
11 The ſoldiers indeed were not wanting, as uſual, 
| | in the petulant ſarcaſms and familiar abuſe, in which 
Jl! they availed themſelves of their preſent conſequence: 
1 they ſung, in their proceſſion, ſcurrilous ballads, al- 
"Mt WO 3 1 
4 luding to examples of parricide as well as murder 
| i committed by their chiefs in the late proſcription ; 
1 11 (e) Appian. ut ſupra. b 
1 > by 
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Lepidus and Plancus, that of their on bro- c HA p. 


thers; by Antony and Octavius, that of their near- 


eſt relations and friends (d). But at the diſpoſal 
of ſuch maſters as theſe, every citizen who was like - 
ly to frown on their crimes, every perſon whoſe 
countenance gave ſigns of dejection or ſorrow, eve- 


IV. 
— a 4 


ry poſſeſſor of land, and every father of a ſamily. 


had reaſon to tremble for their perſons, their poſ- 
ſeſuons, and the ſafety of their children. 
Such was the aſpect of affairs in Italy; but there 


| were ſtill ſome rays of hope, which ſhone from a 


diſtance. Not only Brutus and Caſſius, in their 
provinces of Macedonia and Syria; but Cornificius 
in Africa, and Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, ftill held 
up the ſtandard of the republic, and offered places 
of refuge to its friends. Sextus Pompeius ſtation- 
ed ſhips on the coaſt to receive them, and publiſti- 
ed rewards for the reſcue or protection of his fa- 
ther's party, and of thoſe unſortunate remains of 


the commonwealth (e). Paulus, the brother of Le- 


pidus, though abandoned to deſtruction, was ſuf- 
fered to eſcape by the ſoldiers of the army, from a 
reipe& to himſelf or to their general. Lucius Cæ- 
ſar was protected by his ſiſter, the mother of An- 
tony. Meſſala eſcaped to Brutus. Many others, 
whoſe names only are known, took refuge with one 
or other of the leaders, who were in condition to 
contend for the republic, or for the ſovereignty of 
the empire. l 4197-5 871901 en al” 


* 


Lepidus and Plancus being entered on the office v. c. 271. 
of Conſul, had in charge from the Triumvirs, as L. Vi. Plan- 


the firſt object of their magiſtracy, the raiſing of 
money to ſupply the further exigencies of the war. 


cus, M. E. 
Lepidus. 


Great ſums had been expected to ariſe from the ſale 
of the eſtates of the proſcribed; but the purchaſe 


of ſuch. eſtates w-as juſtly reckoned in vidious among 

a certain claſs of the People, who declined being 
© g tera AH) — 0 * 5 , n 

d) De Germanis non de Gallis triumphant | -onſules. e e 

(e) Appian. ut ſupra. Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlvij. Ci 12. 

> |  partakers 
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B O o k partakers in the ſpoils of innocent and reſpectable 
20; citizens; and it was dangerous for an- ordinary ci- 


tizen to appear to be rich, or in condition to buy: 

inſomuch, that they who murdered the o ner, were 

almoſt the only buyers of eſtates that were expoſed 
to public ſale; and the money which aroſe from 
theſe ſales, fell greatly ſhort of the expectations 
which had been entertained from them. _ 

It was computed, that two hundred millions, 
Roman money, were yet wanting to ſupply the 
expence of the war (7). In order to make up this 
deficiency, the male ſex chiefly: having - hitherto | 
ſuffered by the public exactions, a contribution was 
levied from ſuch women related to the oppoſite party 
as were ſuppoſed: to be rich: At the ſame time per- 
ſons of every deſcription, whoſe eſtates exceeded 
one hundred . thouſand (g) Roman money, were 
commanded to give an account of their effects, 
that they might pay a tax equal to a fiſtieth of 
their ſtock,” and one year's income of their ordi- 
nary revenue (b). j hots 215 
To enforce theſe exactions, hitherto unuſual in 
Italy, much violence was neceſſary. The renis of 
houſes in the city, and the produce of lands in the 
country were ſequeſt rated, leaving only one half 
for the ſubſiſtence of the owners. In this manner, 
great ſums of money were levied from the peacea- 
ble part of the commonwealth ; but as the Trium- 
virs had incurred a very heavy debt in their mili- 
tary operations, and in bounties to ſecure the troops 
in their intereſt, and had in proſpect an arduous 
and expenſive war againſt Brutus and Caſſius, arm- 
ed with the forces, and ſupported by the treaſures 
of the Eaſt, the firſt ſums which came in were far 
from being ſufficient for their purpoſe. Additional 
exactions were made, under the denomination of 


(f) Appian. ut ſaprs. (e) About eight thouſand pounds. 
c 


fines 
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fines or forfeitures, from thoſe who were alleged c H a p. 
to have given in a falſe ſtate of their effects. 3 
In imitation of the late ſanguinary proſcriptions, | 
the Conſuls publiſhed liſts of all who had incurred 
this penalty; and ordered their effects accordingly 
to be ſeized, The inhabitants of the towns were 
obliged to find ſubſiſtence for the troops that were 
quartered on them, and the country was pillaged, 
under pretence of a ſearch that was made for the 
effects of rebels. The pay of the ſoldiers accumu- 
lating in the hands of their leaders, was conſidered, 
together with the advantages which they expected 
at the end of the war, as a pledge of their attach- 
ment and perſeverance in the cauſe (i). 
Although ſew men were now left in Italy, who 
could forget their own fears ſo far as to think of the 
commonwealth, or who could be ſuſpected of any 3 
deſign to reſtore the ancient government, yet this F 
was made the ordinary xa of ſuſpicion againſt th 
thoſe, whom the Triumvirs wiſhed to oppreſs; and. bs 
the defire to remove it, led all orders of men to 4 
affect a veneration for the memory of Cæſar, and 1 
to vie in their zeal to avenge his 2 The an- 
niverſary of this event was made a day of mourn- 
ing. A ſhrine was erected on the place of his fu- 
neral, and was declared to be a public ſanctuary, 
and place of refuge even to criminals. The divine 
or monarchical honours which were thus paid to the 
memory of the dead, preſerved in the minds of the 
People that diſpoſition to endure a maſter which 
was thought favourable to the living uſurpers, and. 
which the diviſion of power between them might 

have otherwiſe diminiſhed (/ 7 
Agreeably to the model of Julius Cæſarq ar- 
rangements, preparatory to his intended expedition 

into Aſia, the Triumvirs, before — departure of 
Octavius and Antony on the ſervice to which they 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B O o k were deſtined, fixed the ſucceſſion to all the offices 
| of ſtate for ſome years. They bad under their 


command an army of forty legions, which they 
now ſeparated into two diviſions (/) - The onEun- 
der the direction of Antony, was aſſembled on the 
_ eaſtern coaſt to be in readineſs to cover Italy on that 
ſide, or to paſs into Macedonia, and to carry the 
war againſt Brutus and Caſſius into that province. 
The other was deſtined to remain in Italy, in order 
to ſecure the head of the empire, and oppoſe any 
attempts of the oppoſite party by ſea from Sicily or 
Africa, which were ſtill in their poſſeſſion. 
Sextus Pompeius, the laſt of the family of the 
great Pompey, in conſequence of the reſolutions 
paſſed in his favour ſoon after Cæſar's death, had 
ſet out from Spain as admiral of the Roman navy, 
and fixing his ſtation in Sicily, had a numerous 
fleet, and muſtered conſiderable land forces (n). 
With theſe, in the war which immediately follow- 
ed, he wiſhed to co-operate with the combined ar- 
mies of the two Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa ; but 
was prevented by a doubt which aroſe, whether the 
veterans of Cæſat, who compoſed great part of that 
army, would act in concert with a ſon of Pom- 
pey (#) ? Upon the coalition of Octavius with Ee- 
pidus and Antony, he again became an exile, but 
continued in poſſeſſion of Sicily, a province, which, 
by the preſent diviſion of the empire, was com- 
prehended in the lot Octavius. 
Cornificius, by commiſſion from the Roman Se- 
nate, ſtill held the province of Africa, and refuſed 
to ſurrender it to Sextus, an officer who had been 
ſent by Octavius, in conſequence of the ſame diſtri- 
bution, to. take poſſeſſion of it in his name. The 
diſpute being likely to end in a war, the oppoſite 
parties applied to the neighbouring princes for aid; 
but the lieutenant of Octavius having his commil- 
| 0 3 A — ay (m) Die. Caſſ. lib. xlviii. c. 17, 
os ſion 
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ſion from the ſupreme authority then eſtabliſhed at c H A f. 


Rome, or being known to repreſent the triumphant 
party, was acknowledged by moſt of the *African 
powers in alliance with the Romans. Being joined 
by their forces, he came to an action with his an- 
tagoniſt near Utica, and obtained a victory, in 
vhich Cornificius was killed. Lælius and Roſcius, 
two officers of rank in the vanquiſhed army, periſh- 
ed by their own hands (). As many as could 
find ſhipping, eſcaped to Pompey in the iſland of 


Sicily. 


to diſladge the remains of the republican party 
from an iſland of ſo much conſequence, ſent Sal- 
vidienus with a fleet towards the ſtraits of Meſſina, 
while he himſelf marched by land to Rhegium. A 
ſea, fight ſoon after enſued, from which the fleets 
retired with equal loſs. Salvidienus put into ' the 
harbour of Balanus to refit ; and Octavius, being 
arrived at Rhegium, was meditating a,deſcent up- 
on Sicily, when he received preſſing inſtances from 
Antony io join him at Brundiſium, that they might 
endeavour to repel the ſtorm which was gathering 
from the Eaſt, and which ſeemed to threaten their 
eſtabliſhments in Italy with the greateſt hazard (). 

Marcus Brutus, after fortune ſeemed to have de- 
clared for the republican party at Mutina, thinking 
himſelf at liberty to attend to the affairs of the Eaſt, 
and to ſupport Caſſius in his ſtruggle for the poſſeſ- 
hon of Syria, had paſſed with his army into Aſia, 
in order to cut off all ſupplies fron: Dolabella, and 
to avail himſelf of the reſources, ſor the pay and 
ſubſiſtence of the army, which were ſtill to be 
found in that opulent province. While he was em- 
ployed in the execution of this deſign, the import- 
ant events already mentioned took” place in that 
quarter. Caſſius had prevailed in Syria, got intire 
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Lanny mnt 


Soon after this event, OQavius, being deſirous 


(e) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib, iv. p. 622, Sc. Dio, Caſſ. lid, xlviii. e. 21. 
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BO 0 K poſſeſſion of the province, was acknowledged as 
general by all the armies which had been aſſembled 
5 by either party beyond the boundaries of Cilicia; 
and he was meditating an expedition into Egypt, 
to puniſh Cleopatra for the part ſhe had taken 
againſt him in his conteſt with Dolabella, and to 
raiſe a contribution in her Country for —— 
ſupport of the waer. 

The victory obtained at Mutina, ah by an 
army which till then was reputed on the ſide of the 
commonwealth, made a great change to its preju- 

= dice, giving an opportunity to its enemies to de- 
clare themſelves, and to unite their ſorces: inſo- 
much, that by the coalition of Octavius and Lepi- 
dus with Antony, all the remaining armies of the 
Weſt were joined, not only to ſubdue the capital, 
- to carry the war into Macedonia and Alia, the 
Mt retreat of the republican intereſt. 

Brutus being informed of theſe heben 
. of the late proſcriptions, ſent a meſſage to Caf- 
ſius, with preſſing inſtances to divert him from his 

ploject inſt Egypt, and to turn his forces to the 
* iy he commonwealth from the hands of ry- 

rants, and to avenge the 1 innocent blood which had b 
been ſo copiouſſy ſhed in Italy. 
Upon theſe repreſentations; Caſſius, det left 
a legion to ſecure the poſſeſſion of Syria, marched 
to the weſtward, and in his way raiſed large con- 
tributions for the ſupport of the war. Among the 
other meaſures which he for this purpoſe, he 
ſurprized Ariobarzanes in his palace, and obliged 
him to deliver up the money ſthen in his treaſury. 
He pillaged the city of Tarſus; and, upon account 
of the ſupport which the inhabitants of that place 
had given to Dolabella, ſubjected them for the fu- 
ture to a heavy tribute (9. 
About the middle of winter, Bantün and Caſſius, | 
with their armies, joined at Smyms. Theſe re- 
(7) Appian. ut ſupra, 
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fore at Pireus, one bound for Syria, the other for 
Macedonia; but more like exiles than Roman of- 
ficers of ſtate, without any men, ſhipping, or mo- 


ney, and under great uncertajnty-of- their ſucceſs, 
in obtaining poſſeſſion of 2 on which 


they had their ſeveral pretenſions. Their affairs 


now bore a different aſpect; they had a numerous 
fleet, and a mighty land force, large ſums of mo- 
ney already amaſſed, with the reſources of a terri- 
tory the moſt wealthy of any part in the Roman 
empire (r). Brutus propoſed that they ſhould, 
without delay, tranſport their forces into Europe, 
and prevent the Triumvirs from getting any foot- 
ing in Macedonia or Greece; but Caſſius contend+ 
ed, that they had yet enemies or allies of doubt- 
ful fidelity in Aſia, and that it would be imprudent 
to leave any ſuch behind them, or io forego the 
treaſure which they might yet command in that 
country, and which would enable them to reward 
and to encourage their armies 2 

Brutus determined by theſe conſiderations, ac- 
cordingly marched into Lycia, while. Caſſius pro- 


ceeded to execute a project he had ſormed for the 


reduction of Rhodes. His fleet being on their way 


to turn the Capes of Aſia, in order to ſupport him 


in this deſign, the Rhodians, truſting to their ſu- 
perior ſkill and reputation as mariners, aſſembled 
all the ſhips they could muſter, and, near to the 
harbour of Lindus, ventured to engage thoſe of 
Caſſius; but being inferior in number and weight 

ſhips, they were defeated with conſiderable lots. 


tins beheld the engagement from a high land on 


the continent, and as ſoon as the ſhips could be 
again refitted (), ordered the fleet to Loryma, a 
fortified harbour in the continent, over againſt the 
iſland of Rhodes; from thence he embarked his 


(r) Plut. in Bruto. Y Appian . ut ſupra. N 
| f army. 
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ſtorers of the republic had parted ſome months be- c H a e. 
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BoOk army. He himſelf „ with eighty galleys, eſcorted 
the tranſports in their paſſage, landed on the iſland, 
and beſieged the capital both by ſea and by land. 
The Rhodians having truſted intirely to the de- 
tence of their ſhipping, were unprovided of all 
things neceſſary to withſtand a ſiege. Caſſius by 
ſurpriſe, or by the treachery of a party within the 
walls, ſoon became maſter of the place, laid it un- 
1 der a ſevere contribution; and having left an officer 
1 of the name of Varus to command in the iſland, 
1 he returned to the continent with a great acceſſion 
2 of reputation and wealtn. 1 
Brutus at the ſame time had forced the paſſes of 
the mountains leading into Lycia, and advancing 
to Xanthus, ſummoned the town to ſurrender. 
This place had acquired much fame by the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of its inhabitants, or by the deſpe- 
ration they had ſhewn, when forced, on former oc- 
eaſions, by Harpalus, the general of Cyrus, and 
_ by Alexander, in his way to the conqueſt of Per- 
ſia (z). Upon the approach of Brutus, they razed 
their ſuburbs, and removed every building which 
might cover the advances of an enemy. The walls 
vere ſurrounded by a ditch fifty ſeet deep; and 
this being the firſt impediment which Brutus had 
to encounter, he began the attack with a continua 
labour to fill it up, and to effect à paſſage for his 
engines to the foot of the rampart. Having ac- 
compliſned this object, he proceeded to cover his 
workmen with galleries, and to erect the engines 
uſually employed in making a breach. He was 
oppoſed by the beſieged in repeated ſallies, in the 
laſt of which, his works were ſet on fire, and re- 
ol ho 095: af DAR IEG, 21: 
In the mean time, wo thouſand men of the Ro- 
man army purſuing the party who had made this 
ſally, entered the city along with them, and not 
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being properly ſupported, ſuffered the gates to be C HA f. 
ſhut, and themſelves to be cut off from all relief. 
Being inſtantly ſurrounded by the inhabitants, num- 
bers of them were killed, and the remainder forced 
into a temple, where they endeavoured to defend 
themſelves. es Apa TIN 
This circumſtance produced the moſt vigorous 
efforts on the part of the beſiegers, to force the 
walls, that they might reſcue their friends, or make 
a diverſion in their favour. They applied ſcaling- 
ladders to the battlements, and forcing engines ro 
the gates; and having at laſt made their way into 
the town, that they might at once terrify the inha- 
bitants, and give notice of approaching relief to 
their own party, they raiſed a mighty ſhout as they 
entered the ſtreets, and continued to urge their 
fury, in every direction, with fire and ſword: The 
inhabitants, unable to reſiſt this ſtorm, retired to 
their houſes, and there, determined to maintain 
their ancient fame, choſe rather to periſh by their \ 
own hands, than ſubmit to the enemy. The father 
of every family, beginning with the flaughter of 
his wife and his children, proceeded to kill himſelf. . 
Wbile the people of Xanthus were employed in 
the execution of this purpoſe, Brutus hearing the 
cries of deſperation and of murder, ſuppoſed that 
his troops had refuſed to give quarter, and were 
killing the wretched inhabitants of the place, : with- 
out diſtinction of ſex or age. In order to put the 
ſpeedieſt ſtop to ſo horrid a ſcene, his firſt thought 
was to bring off the troops, by ſounding a general 
retreat; but being informed that the people were 
penſhing, not by the cruelty of his army, but by 
their own deſperation, he ordered to be proclaimed 
a general freedom and protection to all:the inhabi- 
tants; but ſo long as any conſiderable number of 
the citizens remained, the officers who came near 
them, even with an offer of quarter, were anſwer- 
ed with threats, or with ſhowers of darts and of ar- 
rows, 
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rows, obliged to keep at a diſtance. The temples 
and public buildings were, with great difficulty, 
faved from fire; but none of the inhabitants could 
be reſcued, befides a few women and flaves. 

Brutus, greatly afflicted with this piteous cataſ- 
trophe, marched with reluctance towards Patara, 
where the inhabitants were ſuppoſed to be infected 
with the ſame deſperate ſpirit; and, to prevent the 
neceſſity of ſuch fatal extremities, ſent a meſſage 
to prevail on the people to ſurrender, and to accept 


of his protection. The example of Xanthus ap- 


peared much too atrocious to be followed, and they 
tubmitted to pay the contributions which were ex- 
acted from them. Wi e MR 
Lentulus, at the fame time, who commanded 
the fleet which had been employed in tranſporting 


the army of Caſſius into the iſland of Rhodes, forc- 


ed his way into the harbour of Andriaca, the port 
of Myra, by breaking the chain which was ſtretch- 
ed acroſs the entrance; and this place being reduc- 
ed, the inhabitants of Lycia ſent offers of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and of their ſervice in the war, agreed to pay 
a certain tribute, and to join the fleet with their 
galleys. Lentulus being accordingly reinforced with 
a great acceſſion of ſhips, ſet ſail for Abydus, the 
ſhorteſt paſlage into Europe, where he was ordered 
to wait the arrival of the land forces. | 
At the ſame time, Murcus, ' commanding ano- 
ther ſquadron belonging to Brutus and Caſhus, up- 
on a report that Cleopatra, with a numerous fleet, 
was at (ca, to effect a' junction with Octavius and 
Antony, had been ſtationed at the Cape of Fena- 
rus to intercept her ; but being informed that the 
Egyptian fleet was diſperſed, or had ſuffered much 
in a ſtorm, he weighed from Tenarus, and ſteered 
for Brundiſium, took poſſeſſion of an iſland at the 
mouth of the harbour, and from thence intended to 
prevent the tranſportation of any troops from Italy 
to Macedonia or Greece, He had however arrived 
too 
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too late to effect the whole of this purpoſe.” Great C Ta " 
part of Antony's army was already tranſported, wy, 
and he himſelf, with the remainder, waited for | 
favourable winds to run or paſs unnoticed in the 
mne e K | 
5 this ſtate of the war, Brutus and Caſſius, having 
_ accompliſhed the ſervices in which they had been 
ſeverally engaged, again aſſembled their forces on 
the right of the Meander. It is ſaid, that they be- 

an their conference on bad terms, the effect of a 
jealouſy which had been induſtriouſly raiſed between 
them ; but there did-not appear any conſequences 9 
of a miſunderſtanding; and their joint forces, 15 
without delay, began to move towards Europe, in 
order to check the advances which the enemy were 
already making in Macedonia. Having paſſed the 
Helleſpont, they marched, by the iſthmus of Car- 
dia, to the coaſt of the bay of Melanus; here they 
made a halt for ſome days, to muſter and to review 
their forces. The army of Caſſius conſiſted of 
nine legions, that of Brutus of eight, amounting to 
about eighty thouſand men, formed in the manner 

of the Roman infantry.” Brutus had four thouſand 
Gauliſh and Luſitanian horſe ; two thouſand caval- - 

ry made up of Thracians, Illyrians, Partmans, and 
Theſſalians. Caſſius had two thouſand Gauls and 
Spaniards, and four thouſand Parthian ' archers 
mounted on horſeback. They were . followed 
likewiſe by ſome princes of Galatia,. at the head 
of their reſpective forces. The. whole, by 
this account, amounted to near a hundred thou- 
fand men. Many of the | legions had been 
formed under Cæſar, and could not be retained 
in their preſent ſervice, without frequent liberali 
ties, and without ia proſpect, at the end of the war, 
of ſettlements, not inferior to thoſe which were en · 
zoyed or expected by the troops of the oppoſite ſide.” 
The wealth of Aſia, however, having put their 
leaders in condition to perform what was at 2 
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BOOK ſent expected from them ; all former engagements 
V- were now fulfilled, as the beſt earneft that could 
be given of future gratuities. 
At the cloſe of this muſter, Caſſius and Brutus, 
with all the officers of Senatorian rank, who were 
then preſent, being aſſembled on a platform, raiſed 
as uſual to fume height from the ground, were ſur- 
rounded by the army, who crowded to, hear the 
ſpeech of their leaders; and it was ſuppoſed, that 
what they.were to deliver ſhould have the effec of 
a manifeſto or proclamation, reſpecting the cauſe in 
8 which they were engaged. Caſſius ſpoke for him- 
ſelf, for his colleague, and the body of Senators 
who attended them; addreſſing this motely aſſem- 
blage of native Romans and aliens, of citizens and 
ſoldiers of fortune, collected from different parties, 
as an aſſembly of the Roman People deliberating 
on their public rights. He mentioned the mutual 
confidence that was natural between officers and 
men engaged, as they were, in a common cauſe; 
enumerated their reſources with the other advan- 
tages they poſſeſſed, and took notice of the punctu- 
al diſcharge of all former engagements, as the beſt 
ſecurity which could be given of a fixed intention 
to make a ſuitable proviſion for every ſoldier who 
ſhould contribute to bring the war to a favourable 
iſſue. The unjuſt reproaches of our enemies,” 
he ſaid, ** we could eaſily diſprove, if we were not, 
by our numbers, and by the ſwords which we hold 
ein our hands, in condit' a to deſpiſe them. 
„While Czſar led the armies of the republic 
-4 againſt the enemies of Rome, we took part in 
the ſame ſervice with him, we obeyed him, we 
were happy to ſerve under his command. But 
** when he declared war on the commonwealth, we 
* became his enemjes; and when he became an 
« uſurper and a tyrant, we reſented, as an injury, 
een the favours which he preſumed to beſtow 
„upon ourſelves, Had he been to fall a ſacrifice 
10 
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to private reſentment, we ſhould not have been c H A P. 
« the proper actors in the execution of the ſentence ., 
« againſt him. He was willing to have indulged 


us with preferments and honours; but we were 
„not willing to accept, as the gift of a maſter, 
« what we were intitled to claim as free citizens. 
„We conceived, that, in preſuming to confer the 
« honours of the Roman republic, he encroached 
« gon the prerogatives of the Roman People, and 


< inſulted the authority of the Roman Senate. 
„ Ceſar cancelled the laws, and overturned the 


« conſtitution. of his country; he uſurped all the 
powers of the commonwealth, ſet up a monarchy, 
ei and himſelf affected to be a King. This our an- 


* ceſtors at the expulſion of Tarquin, bound them- 
* ſelves. and their poſterity, by the moſt folemn 
+ * oaths,. and by the moſt direful imprecations, ne- 


« ver to endure, | The ſame obligation has been 


= «entailed upon us as a debt by our fathers; and 


« we, having faithfully paid and diſcharged it, 
„have performed the oath, and averted the conſe- 
„ quences of failure from ourſelves, and from our 
*-poſterity.:;./ +. 


In the ſtation of ſoldiers, we might have com- 
mitted ourſelves without reflection to the com- 
„mand of an officer, whole abilities and whoſe-va- 
Jour we admired ; but, in the character of Roman 
citizens we have a far different part to ſuſtain. 
I muſt ſuppoſe, that I now ſpeak to the Roman 


People, and to citizens of a free republic z to 
* men who have never learned to depend upon 
* others for gratifications and favours, who are not 


4 accuſtomed to own a ſuperior, but who are them- 
< ſelves the maſters, the diſpenſers of fortune and 
Jof honour, and the givers of all thoſe dignities 


* and powers by which Ceſar himſelf was exalted, 
and of which he aſſumed the intire diſpoſal. © Re- 


collect from whom the Scipios, the Pompeys, 
* even Cæſar himſelf derived his honours, from 
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B © © k © your anceſtors, whom you now repreſent, and 
VV. „ from yourſelves, to whom according to the laws 
of the republic, we, who are now your leaders in 
the field, addreſs ourſelves as your fellow-citizens 
6 1n the commonwealth, and as perſons depending 
on your pleaſure for the juſt reward and retribu- 
tion of our ſervices, Happy in being able to 
<< reſtore to you what Cæſar had the preſumption 
to appropriate to himſelf the power and the dig- 
„ nity; of your fathers, with the ſupreme diſpoſal 
ol all the offices of truſt that were eftabliſtied for 
your ſafety, and for the preſervation of your 
freedom; happy in being able to reſtore to the 
Fribunes of the Roman People the power of pro- 
* tecting you, and of procuring to every Roman 
b citizen that juſtice which, under the late uſurpa- 
tion of Cæſar, was withheld, even from the ſacred 
«6 perſons of thoſe magiſtrates themſelves, 
„An uſurper is the common enemy of all good 
citizens; but the taſk of removing him could be 
A the buſineſs only of a few. The Senate and the 
Roman People, as ſoon as it was proper for them 
to declare their judgment, pronounced their ap- 
probation of thoſe who were concerned in the 
death of Cæſar, by the rewards and the honours 
<£ which. they beſtowed upon them; and they are 
* now become a prey to aſſaſſins and murderers; 
„they bleed in the ſtreets, in the temples, in the 
.** moſt ſecret retreats, and in the arms of their fa- 
[+ milies; or they are diſperſed, and fly wherever 
they hope to eſcape the fury of their enemies. 
Many are now preſent before you, happy in your 
protection, happy in witneſſing the zeal which 
<< you entertain for the commonwealth, for the 
20 55 of your fellow - citizens, and for your own. 
.** Theſe reſpectable citizens, we truſt, will ſoon, by 
your means, be reſtored to a condition in which 
* they can enjoy, together with you, all the honours 
of a free people, concur with you in nz 
. 1 | | « an 
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are now engaged to perform (o). 

Buch is the ſubſtance of what we receive as the 
ſpeech of Caſſius on this memorable occaſion, and, 
although we may not conſider theſe compoſitions as 
the genuine record of what was ſpoken, yet as they 


contain the ideas and reaſonings of times ſo much 


nearer than ours to the date of the tranſactions to 
which they refer, it is undoubtedly fit, and often in- 
ſtructive, to retain the argument on which they are 
founded. At the cloſe of this ſpeech, it is ſaid that 


Caſſius reſumed the compariſon of the forces and: 
reſources of the oppoſite parties, ſtated to his army 


their own equality by land, and their ſuperiority 
by ſea; the facility with which they were to be 
ſupplied with all neceſſaries; and that he con- 


cluded with a promiſe to pay an additional gra- 


ur of fifteen hundred ſeſterces to each man (x). 

fter this ſolemnity, the army again began to ad- 
vance; and while they marched in ſmall diviſions 
by the route of Ænos and Doriſcus, Cimber, with 
a ſquadron of galleys, having a legion and a con- 
ſiderable detachment of archers on board, failed 
towards the coaſt of Macedonia, with orders to 
ſearch for a proper ſtation within. the mountains 
of Pangeus, a ridge which, ſtretching from Thrace 
ſouthward, : terminated in the bay of Strymon, 


oppoſite to the iſland. of Thaſus (y)). The = 


rals, upon their arrival on the river Neſſus, found 
that the uſual paſſage of the mountains at Symbolus 
was already ſeized by Saxa and Norbanus, who, 
with the firſt diviſion of Antony's forces from Italy, 


had traverſed Macedonia, and haſtened to poſſeſs 


themſelves of this paſs, in order to ſtop the further 
progreſs of their enemies in Europe. 
| Here the eaſtern armies were accordingly ſtop- 
(IJ Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. iv, (x) About 121. 
(y) See Plate IV. Vol. II. 2 
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« and partake with you in receiving, the rewards c H A Þ. 
which are due to ſuch eminent ſervices as you. IV. 
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ped, and were likely to end their career in Thrace, 
while their antagoniſts continued in poſleſſion of 
Macedonia, and preſerved the moſt convenient re- 
treat for their ſhipping in the bay of Stry mon. 
They were relieved, however, from this apprehen- 
ſion by Ruſcopolis, a Thracian prince, who attend. 
ed them, and who pointed out a different route 
from that which the enemy had occupied. Under 
this guide they marched three days among the 


mountains, and having croſſed the ſummit, deſcend- 


ed in the tract of a river towards Philippi, ſituated 
on the eaftern boundary of the plains of Amphipolis. 
This march carried them into the rear of the ene- 
my's ſtation, and would 'have enabled them to cut 
off their retrear, if intelligence had not been carried 
to Saxa and Norbanus time enough to enable them 


to withdraw. Theſe officers accordingly abandon- 


ed their poſt, fell back forty or fifty miles (2) 
to Amphipolis; and having put this place in the 
beft poſture they could for defence, determined to 
await the arrival of Octavius and Antony. | 
Brutus and Caſſius took poſt at Philippi, on the 
declivity of 'the mountains, near to the paſs which 
Saxa and Norbanus had lately abandoned. They 
encamped about two miles (a) from the town on 
two ſeparate eminences, about a mile (+) aſunder. 
On their right was Philippi, covered by the moun- 
tains; on the left an impaſſable ' marſh, which 
reached about nine miles from their camp to the 
ſea (c). In their front the country from Philipp), 
weſtward to Amphipolis, extending about forty or 
fifty miles, was flat and ſubject to floods and inun- 
dations of the rivers. The fleet was in harbour at 
Neapolis, near where the marſh, which covered the 
left of Caflius's camp, terminated in the ſea ; and 
Cimber had fixed on that place as the port to which 
all their convoys ſhould repair, and by which they 
et dal. in — 
| expected 
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expected to be plentifully ſupplied with neceſſaries c H a v. 

from Aſia, and the coaſts of the Egean fea; They . 

formed, at the ſame time, a magazine in the iſland | 

of Thaſus, out of the reach of the enemy, at which 

to lodge in ſafety the ſurplus of their proviſions and 

ſtores. n bom, T7; 2 | 
Antony and Octavius had been employed, dur- 

ing the winter, in tranſporting their forces into Ma- 

cedonia; and having effected their paſſage, not- 

withſtanding the vigilance of the enemy's fleet, 

their army advanced by rapid marches to the river 

Strymon, in order to preſerve Amphipolis, and to 

carry the ſcene of the war as far as they could from 

Italy. Octavius had been taken ill, and remained 

behind at Dyrrachium. Antony, upon his arrival 

at Amphipolis, having found the town in a poſture 

of defence, fixed upon it as a place of arms for 

the ſecurity of his heavy baggage and ſtores. From 

thence he advanced upon the flat country, through 

a march of ſome days, and pitched in fight of Phi- 

lppi, within a mile of the enemy's ſtations. = 

It was the object of the Triumvirs to bring the 

war to a ſpeedy iſſue, as they foreſaw the difficulty 

of being long able, without any fupply of proviſi- 

ons from the ſea, to maintain ſo nuinerous an army 

by the ſole reſources of the neighbouring country. 
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| Brutus and Caſſius, on the contrary, peroeived their 
| own advantage, and were determined to protract 
| the war. They fortified their camps with great 
: care, and joined them to each other; and to the 
town of Philippi on the one ſide, and to the moraſs 


on the other, with ſuch works as formed a conti- 
nued chain to cover their communication, for about 
twelve miles from the town of Philippi, to the 
C port of Neapolis. \ Aston ns 
d Antony's camp being on the plain, and in a low 


5 ſituation, was overlocked by the enemy, and ſub- 


ject to be overflowed by the torrents which fell 
from the hills. He made every poſſible effort to 
171 771 bring 
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bring his antagoniſts to action, and by his forward. 
neſs in preſſing them to a battle, raiſed the courage 
of his own troops, and aſſumed; as is common with 
thoſe who act offenſively, the appearance of ſu- 
petiority. While he yet continued in this poſture, 
Octavius, though not entirely recovered from bis 
illneſs, joined him from Dyrrachium. They took 
two ſeparate ſtations oppoſite to thoſe of the enemy; 
Octavius oppoſite to Brutus, and Antony to Caſ- 
ſius. The number of legions, on both ſides, were 
equal; but thoſe of Antony and Octavius were not 
complete. In cavalry they were unequal; that of 


Brutus and Caſſius amounting to twenty thouſand, 


while that of Octavius and Antony was no more 
than thirteen thouſanſ cd. 
Antony and Octavius, in order to force their an- 
tagoniſts to a battle, or to cut off their communica- 
tion with the ſea, formed a deſign to pierce the mo- 
raſs, and to ſeize upon the heights beyond it on the 
left of Caſſius's camp. In the work which they 
carried on for this purpoſe, they were covered by 
the reeds, which grew to a great height in the 
marſn; and in ten days, without being obſerved, 
by means of timbers, hurdles, and earth, which 
they ſunk as they advanced, accompliſnhed a pal- 
ſage, and ſent in the night a party of their army 


to occupy the oppoſite heights, to make lodgments, 


and to intercept the communication of their an- 
tagoniſts with Neapolis, from which they received 
their daily ſupp lies. 
As ſoon as Brutus and Caſſius perceived this ad- 
vantage gained by the enemy, they took meaſures 
to recover it, and to open their own acceſs again to 
the ſea. For this purpoſe they, in their turn, tra- 
verſed the moraſs in a line which croſſed the paſſage 
which the enemy had made, and pierced their high 
way with a deep and impaſſable ditch: Having, 
in this manner, cut off the enemy's parties that had 
paſſed the moraſs from any ſuccours or ſupplies 
orig! TY | rom 
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from their main body, they were about to force © H A f. 
them, when Octavius and Antony endeavoured tx. 
recover their paſſage; and to divert the attention 
of the enemy from what they were _— in the 
marſh; drew forth their armies on the platt. 
While Octavius was ſtil] 1 eſs, 
his lieutenant, or next in command, took his place 
in this movement, and advanced toward the in- 
trenchment of Brutus. The light troops began to 
ſkirmiſh-on' the aſeent of the hill. And notwith- 
ſtanding it was the reſolution of both leaders in the 
republican army not to hazard a battle, except in 
defence of their own intrenchments, the legions of 
Brutus obſerving, from their parapet, hat paſſed 
between the advanced parties in front, were ſo ani- 
mated or incenſed, as not to be reſtrained. They 
accordingly quitted their lines, attacked the wing 
on which Octavius was ſuppoſed to command, drove 
them back to their ground, and continuing the 
purſuit; even forced them in their camp. Octavius 
himſelf, having been earried from his bed to a litter, 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the enemy's hands. 
On the other wing Antony likewiſe had ad- 
vanced towards the camp of Caſſius; but as he 
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was obſerved;:at the ſame time, beginning to work 4 

in the moraſs, this movement of his army was 
conſidered as no more than a feint to favour the 1 
| other deſign. Caſſius, to divert him from his ope- 9 
| ration in the marſh, drew forth his army likewiſe ; 1 


and having greatly the advantage of the ground, 
a did not ſuppoſe that the enemy, in ſuch circum- 
) ſtances, would venture upon a general action. In 
] this however he was diſappointed. © Antony, ſee- 
- ing Caſſius expoſe his front, diſcontinued his work 
e in the moraſs, mounted the height in his preſence, 
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. forced him to retire, even took and pillaged his 
4 camp; and thus ſhowed, in his turn, what are the 
d effects of an impetuous attack upon an enemy who 
8 are diſpoſed to think themſelves ſecure. 
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= oo _ Theſe ſeparate actions; or the preparations which 


were made for them, had filled up the greater part 
of the day. It was already duſk, and the field, for 
the. moſt part, was covered with clouds of duſt; ſo 
that no one could ſee to a diſtance. Thoſe who 


commanded on the right in both armies, having put 


thoſe who were oppoſed to them to flight, thought 


that the event was deciſive in their own favour, But 
Brutus and Antony being informed of what had 
paſſed. on the other wings of their reſpective ar- 
mies, neither attempted to keep the advantage he 
had gained. Diſqualified by fatigue or ſurpriſe 
from renewing the conteſt, they paſſed each ocher 
n the plain, and haſtened back to their former 

ations. | | T 4 irq Py Js £35 FAY 
Caſſius, after the route of his diviſion, with a 
few who had adhered to him, had halted on an emi- 


nence, and ſent Titinius to the right, with orders 


to learn the particulars of the day on that ſide. 
This officer, while Jet in ſight, was met by a party 
of horſe emerging from the clouds of duſt on the 
plain. This party had been ſent by Brutus to learn 
the ſituation of his friends on the left; but Caſſius, 
ſuppoſing them to be enemies, and believing that 
Titinius, whom he ſaw, ſurrounded by them, was 
taken, be inſtantly, with the precipitant deſpair 
which, on other occaſions, had proved ſo fatal to the 
cauſe of the republic, preſented his breaſt to a ſlave, 
to whom he had allotted, in caſe of any urgent ex- 
tremity, the office of putting an end to his life. 
Titinius, upon his return, imputing this fatal cala- 
mity to his own neglect in not trying ſooner to un- 
deceive his general by proper ſignals, killed him- 
ſelf, and fell upon the body of his friend (4). Bru- 
tus ſoon after arrived at the ſame place, and ſeeing 
the dead body of Caſſius, ſhed; tears of vexation 
and ſorrow over the effects of an action fo raſh and 


{d) Dio. Cafl, lib- xlyii. c. 34. Appfen. lib, iv. ? 
precipitant, 


or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 0 


ipitant, and which deprived the republic and c N a r. 
bine, in this extremity, of ſo neeeſſary and ſo 
able a ſupport. Ti his, he ſaid, 15 the tft of the Ro- 
Mans. | 

The fareivig leader of — republican party, in 
order to prevent the impreſſion which the fight of a 
funeral ſo intereſting was likely to make on the ar- 
my, ordered the body of Caſſius to be carried to 
the iſland of Thaſus, and there privately interred. 
He himſelf ſpent the night in re- aſſembling the 
troops who had been diſperſed, formed both armies 
into one body, and drew the whole into one camp. 
He ſtill kept his ground at Philippi, and endeavour- 
ed to ſupport the courage of the troops, and to re- 
place the activity and iner {kill of his unfortu- 
nate colleague. In his addreſſes to the army, he ſer 
forth the advantages they had gairied as more than 
fufficient to compenſate their loſſes. ' He repreſent- 
ed the diſtreſſed condition of the enemy, who, hav- 
ing already exhauſted the province of Macedonia 

m their rear, were obliged to bring their proviſions 
From Theſlaly, which was at a greater diftance, and 
not likely to ſupply them ſo long. The ſea- 
ports, he obſerved, © being every where block- 
« ed up, and their convoys intercepted by a fleet 
of above two hundred and ſixty fail, the proſpect 
« of what they muſt ſpeedily ſuffer will make them 
« impatient for action They will * provoke,” he 
leich they will attempt to inſult you; but this ap- 

„ pearance of courage is a mere effect of deſpair. 
Only wait the reſult of theſe circumſtances, and 
I perſeverance will render your victory eaſy. ” He 

ſapported theſe exhortations with giving the army 
full ſatisfaction in, all their claims and pretenſions, 
and with an additional gfatuiry of a thouſand ſeſ⸗ 
terces to each man (e). 

The leaders of the other ſide, at he mme time, 
were equally employed in what was neceſſary to 
| ( About BI, 

palliate 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B © 0 K palliate the ſufferings, or to raiſe the hopes of their 
own army. Though not equally; in condition to 


make preſent donations, they amply ſupplied ibis 
deſect with expectations and promiſes. They de- 
clared their intemion of giving an additional gra- 
tuity of five. thouſand ſeſterces to each private 
man (, five times as much to the Centurion, and 
the double of this ſum to the Tribune. * Judge 
ye,“ ſaid Antony, in his addreſs to the army, 
64 — has ſuffered; moſt. by the mutual pillage of 
«+ yeſterday? You, who have left all your. effecis 
behind vou in Italy, or the enemy, who came 
to their ground loaded with, the ſpoils of Aſia? 

% Their own general, by killing hichſelf, has pro- 
C claimed your victory. We declare: you victori- 
«ous, by beſtowing upon you the ae of -va- 
& Jour to which you are intitled. If the enemy 
6 chooſe to diſpute your claim to theſe rewards, let 
them meet us again in the field. They ſhall 
« have an opportunity to-morrow, and for ſome 
4 days to come; if they ſhrink. and remain behind 
6 their intrenchments, 1 ſhallleave you to deter- 
&« mine who is vanquiſhed in che trial of force which 
«we have had.” 

Antony and Oddavius aac, drew forth 
their army for many days ſucceſſively, and were 
greatly embarraſſed Sick the reſolution which ap- 
peared to be taken by the enemy, not to hazard a 
battle, They began to ſuffer greatly for want of 
proviſions, and felt the approach of winter, which, 
in a marſhy ſituation, threatened them with grow- 
ing inconveniences... Brutus, to haſten the effects 
of the ſeaſon, had turned the courſe of a river from 
the hills, and laid under water part of the plain on 
which they encamped (g). At the ſame time a re- 
cent calamity, which befel them at ſea, increaſed 
da diſtreſſes, and diminiſhed Wein hopes of relief. 


(f) About 4ol. ( e) Zonaras, c. 19. p- 38. 


On 
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OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


On the ſame day on which the late battle was 
fought at Philippi, Domitius Calvinus had failed 
from Brundiſium, having, on board of tranſports 
two legions, of which the Martia was one, with 


two thoufand men of the Prætorian bands, and a 


of horſe, convoyed by ſome galleys, or ſhips 
of force. Being met at ſea by the fleet of Brutus; 
conſiſting of a hundred and thirty fail, under Mur- 
cus and Enobarbus, a few of the headmoſt and 
beſt failing ſnips eſcaped; but the remainder being 
ſurrounded had no reſource but in the valour of the 
troops, ho endeavoured to defend themſelves with 
their ſwords, grappling and laſhing their tranſports 


to the ſhips of the enemy; but in this attempt, be- 


ed with miſſiles from the armed gallies, par- 
ularly with burning darts, by-which ſome of the 
tranſports were ſet / on fire, the others, to avoid the 
flames, were obliged ta keep at a diſtance; and 
the greater part of them fuffering extremely with- 
out being able to annoy the enemy, were funk 
or deſtroyed. Calvinus himſelf, having been five 
days at ſea, with difficulty eſcaped to Brundiſium. 
Tpheſe tidings had their effect in both armies. 
In that of Brutus they inſpired an unſeaſonable ar- 
dour, and a diſpoſition to commit the cauſe of the 
party to the hazard of a battle; in that of Antony 
and Octavius, they impreſſed the neceſſity of a 
ſpeedy deciſion. Theſe leaders, to amuſe their 
own troops, and to provoke the enemy, had ſeized, 
in the night, a poſt on the declivity below, the 
ground which was lately occupied by Caſſius. They 
were ſuffered to make a lodgment upon it by Bru- 
tus, who had not any apprehenſion that he could 
be annoyed from a ſituation that was ſo much lower 
than his own.' On the following day it appeared, 
that their intention in ſeizing this poſt was to cover 


a movement, which they propoſed to make to the 


right on the edge of the moraſs; which they ac- 
cordingly executed, and pitched again in two ſepa- 
. rate 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK rate encampments. In this new poſition they were 


obſerved to ſound the moraſs, and either intended a 
feint, or had a real deſign, by effecting a commu. 
nication with the oppoſite fide, again to cut off 
every intercourſe of Brutus with: his ſhips. But 


finding that all the heights on the oppoſite ſide were 


now ſecured againſt them by intrenchments, they 
dropped that intention, and endeavoured, by fre- 
quent alarms, and by expoſing their own parties 
on the plain, to engage their nnn in a _ 
ral action. 

Brutus, in the mean time, having — Tock 
communication with Neapolis, by a proper di ſpoſi- 
tion of poſts from his preſent encampment. to the 
ſea; and truſting that his enemies muſt, upon the 
approach of winter, be obliged to evacuate Mace- 
donia, or to ſeparate their army for the conveni- 
ence of finding ſubſiſtence, perſiſted in his reſolu - 
tion to protract the war. In this conjuncture he 
wrote to his —— Pomponius Atticus in the fol- 
lowing terms: My object is ſecure; for either 1 
« ſhall, by iy: victory, reſcue the Romans from 
<-the ſervitude into which they are fallen, or-periſh 
„in the attempt, and by dying myſelf eſcape from 
«« ſlavery. lhave done my part, and unit for the 
4 jſſue in which public freedom or death is to ſol- 
lo]. As for Antony, who has choſen to become 


« the retainer of Octavius, rather than a ſharer 


e with us in the equal righis of à citizen, he has a 
« different alternative, either now to periſh with 
&« this young man, or, being the dupe of his ar- 
« tifices, to become bereaft ter the ſubject of his 
% government ().“ 

he troops of Brutus, be could not be 
e to this dilatory plan; they began to com- 
plain that a victorious army ſhould be cooped up 
1 intrenchments, and ſhould be infuſed like 


() Plutarch in Bento. 


women; 
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women; even the officers, pretending to reaſon on 
the ſtate of the war, cenſured their general for 
loſing the opportunity, which ſo great an ardour in 
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the army gave him of deciding the conteſt at a 


blow. ey alleged, that even if the attempt 
ſhould prove unſucceſsful, he might ſtill return to 
the execution of his defenſive and dilatory opera- 
tions. Ait 5 
Brutus was aware that the army, now under his 
command, having been trained up as mere ſoldiers 
of fortune, had no principle of attachment to either 
ſide; that it was neceſſary to conſult their inclina- 
tions, as well as to flatter their hopes. He remem- 
bered that Caſſius had been obliged, in many things, 
to abate the uſual rigour of his diſcipline ; and be- 
ing himſelf of a mild and indulgent nature, he 
wield to thoſe who were under his command; or 
not being able to ſtem the torrent which daily in- 
creaſed, he ſuffered the impatience of his own men 
to hurry him into a riſk of all his fortunes. In about 
twenty days after the former action (i), overcome 
by mere importunities, he drew forth his army on 
the declivity before his camp; the enemy, at the 
ſame time, according to their uſual practice, were 
forming upon the plain; and both ſides foreſaw the 
approach of a general engagement. | 
Hiſtorians introduce their accounts of the laſt 
action at Philippi, with a detail of forms and ſolem- 
nities, which, on other occaſions, they have either 
omitted to mention, or which were not equally ob- 
ſerved. As ſoon as the parole or word for the day 
was given over the different diviſions of the reſpec- 
tive armies, a ſingle trumpet ſounded the ſignal of 
battle; and was followed by a numerous band, 
which played in air, while the legions were dreſſin 


their ranks, and while the men were trying and 


handling their arms. | 


(5) Planarch. ia rats. 


9 Brutus 
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BOOK! Brutus, being on horſeback, paſſed along the 


THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


lines of his own army, and exhorted his men not 
to quit the advantage of the ground on which they 
ſtood; by advancing too far to meet the enemy. 
« You have promiſed; me. a victory, he ſaid, 
„you have forced me to ſnatch it now, rather 
„ than to wait for a more ſecure poſſeſſion of it 
„ hereafter. It is your buſineſs to fulfil your own 
„ expectations and mine. 
On the other fide, Antony and Octavius were 
'bappy in having their fortunes, hitherto deſperate, 
brought to the chance of a battle. They put their 
army in mind, that this was what all of them wiſh- 
ed: © Yow are poor and diſtreſſed, they ſaid, 
but in the enemy's camp you will find an end 
< to your ſufferings, and the beginning of riches 
and plenty. From us, who are your leaders, you 
* may expect the rewards which are due to valour, 
and every effect of a diſpoſition in us which is 
« ſufficiently liberal, but which victory alone will 
„give us the power to indulge in the manner that 
«© we wiſn . 61 

In theſe preparations the day being far ſpent, and 
noon about three hours already paſt, the trumpets 
on both ſides having ſounded a general charge, 


made a ſudden pauſe, and ſounded again, while 


both armies being in motion, ſtruck upon their 
bucklers, advanced with a mighty ſhout, and, un- 
der a ſhower of miſſile weapons of every ſort, cloſed 
with their (words. They continued long with all 
the fury that kindles in the uſe of ſhort weapons, 
to ſtruggle on the ſame ſpot. The places of thoſe 
that fell in the firſt rank were continually ſupplied 
from the ranks behind them; and the place of ac- 


tion began to be choaked up with heaps of the 


lain. No ſtratagem is ſaid to have been practiſed, 
or any accident to have happened, to determine che 
fate of the day on either ſide; but, after a ſevere 
conteſt, the army of Brutus began to give * at 
WEIS : 
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firſt lowly,' and almoſt inſenſibly; but being preſ- c x a v. 
ſed with growing violence, they were thrown into : 
ſome confuſion, and gave up the day without hopes 
of recovery. In the diſorder that followed, num- 
bers, who fled to the camp, finding the entrances 
obſtructed by the crouds that ſtruggled for admiſ- 
ſion, deſpaired of ſafety there, and paſſed on to 
the heights in its rear. Octavius advanced to the 
enemy's camp to ſecure, or to keep in awe thoſe 
who had taken refuge within it. Antony purſued 
thoſe who were diſperſed on the heights, and, at 
the approach of night, made the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions to hinder thoſe who were within the intrench- 
ment, or thoſe who were in the field, from rally- 
ing or aſſembling again; and employed parties of 
horſe all night to ſcour all the avenues in ſearch of 
priſoners. FD 20 $110-,1530180 £148 1 199 
Brutus himſelf being cut off from the camp and 
cloſely followed, Lueilius, one of his company, to 
give him time to eſeape, affecting to perſonate his 
general, and falling behind, was taken. This cap- 
tive, ſuppoſed to be Brutus, the leader of the re- 
publican army, being conducted to Antony, to 
whom he was known, met with a reception not | bl, 
unworthy of his generous artifice. You intend- 1 
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* ed,” faid Antony to thoſe who brought the pri- 'R 


ſoner, with a ' politeneſs which ſeemed to refute 
ſome of the imputations on his character, to 
bring me an enemy, but you have brought me 
* g friend bu 5 
Brutus, in the mean time, having in the dark 
paſſed a brook that ran between ſteep and rocky 
banks covered with wood, made a halt, with a few 
friends, on the oppoſite ſide, as in a place of ſafe- 
ty. Being yet uncertain of the extent of his loſs, 
he ſent an officer to obſerve the field, and with or- 
ders, if any conſiderable body of the army were 
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of its ſafet7. This officer accordingly made his 
way to the camp, and finding it ſtill in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his friends, made 22 ; but Jeſt it 
ſnould not be obſerved, he attempted to return to 
= general, fell into the enemy's hands, and was 
Hain. . Ni ie een 

As, from the ſignal now. made, it appeared to 
Brutus and the ſmall company who attended him, 
that the camp was ſtill in poſſeſſion of their own 


people, they thought of making their way thither; 


but recollecting that the greater part of the army 
were diſperſed, they doubted whether the lines could 
be defended until they could reach them, or even 
if they ſhould be maintained ſo long, whether they 
could furniſh any ſafe retreat. While they reaſon- 
ed in this manner, one of their number, who went 
to the brook for water, returned with an alarm that 
the enemy were upon the oppoſite bank; and fay- 
ing, with ſome agitation, © We muſt fly.“ Yes,” 
replied Brutus, but with our hands, not with 


our feet. He was then faid to bave repeated, 


from ſome poet, a tragic exclamation in the cha- 
racter of Hercules: O Virtue! I thought thee a 
Subſtance, but find thee no more tban an empty name, 
or the flave of Fortune. The: vulgar, in their tra- 
ditions, willingly lend their own thoughts to emi- 


nent men in diſtreſs; thoſe of Brutus are expreſſed 
in his letter to Atticus already quoted: I have done 


my part, and wait for the iſſue, in which death or 
freedom is to follow. If he had ever thought that a 
mere honourable intention was to enſure him ſuc- 
ceſs, it is ſurpriſing he was not ſooner undeceived. 


Being now to end his life, and taking his leave of 
the. company then preſent, one by one, he faid 
aloud, That he was happy in never having been 
þetrayed by any one he had truſted as a friend. 
Some of them, to whom he afterwards whiſpered 
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apart, were obſerved to burſt into tears; and it ap- A r. 
peared that he requeſted their aſſiſtance; in killing N., 
bimſelf; for he ſoon afterwards executed this pur- 
poſe, in company. with one Strato and ſome others, 

whom he had taken aſide. 0 51415 3. 8 

This cataſtrophe, as uſual, ſet the ĩmaginations 

of men to work; and many prodigies and preſages Ul 
were believed to have preceded it. A ſpectre, it 
was ſaid, had prefented itſelf. in the night to Bru- | 

tus, when he was about to paſs the Helleſpont, told 
him it was his evil genius, and was to meet him 
again at Philippi; that here it accordingly again | 
appeared on. the eve of the late action bi 
Brutus was then about thirty-ſeven or forty years * 
of age (). Next to Cato he, of all the Romans, | 
was-ſuppoſed to have ated from the pureſt motives 
of public virtue. Caſſius had too much elevation 
of mind to. endure; a maſter; but Brutus was hke- 
wiſe too juſt to have uſurped: on the rights of his 
fellow-citizens,. even if they had been in his power, 
His character, however, in ſome reſpects, is queſ- 
tionable.; and we may not, through the diſguiſe of 
manners ſo diflerent from our own, be able to aſ- 
certain the truth. Cicero, who is at once the prin- 
cipal author of his fame and of the, exceptions 
which are taken againſt it, charges him with an 
uncommon degree of arrogance, and complains: of 
the tone which, while yet a young man, he took 
even with himſelf (n). He hkewiſe relates ſome 
particulars of a loan which one Scaptius had tranſ- 
acted for Brutus in the iſland of Cyprus, and of 
which the payment was exacted under the procon- 
ſulate of Cicero, with circumſtances of uncommon 
avarice and eruelty; and that in this he even pre- 
ſumed to demand that the Roman Proconſul ſhould 


(!) Liv. Epitome, lib. exile, Vel. Paterculus, c. 72. . | 
(n) Ad Attic. lib. v. ep. 2 1. & lib. vi. ep. 1. Ad me Sen clim 
rogat aliquid, contumaciter, atroganter, auommrwe, ſolet ſcribere. © 
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ſupport him with all his authority. The loan was 
uſurious, and, in exacting the payment of it, the 


Senate of Salamis, in the iſland of Cyprus, had 


been ſurrounded by a party of cavalry, and ſnut 
up from the uſe of food. Cicero writes of this 
proceeding to Atticus, with every expreſſion of 
blame and indignation; and yet Brutus; then a 


young man, continued to be held in the higheſt 


veneration and eſteem by perſons who were ac- 
quainted with theſe particulars. * If you ſhould 


have no other advantage,” ſays Atticus, in writ- 


ing to Cicero, from your preſent government, 
but the opportunity of gaining the friendſhip of 


% Brutus, this alone will be enough.“ And Cicero 


himſelf frequently mentions Brutus, after this tranſ- 
action, with peculiar expreſſions of admiration and 


love (n). So that we muſt either ſuppoſe Brutus to 
have been innocent of this extortion and cruelty 
committed by his agent in Cyprus, or that ſuch 
proceedings,' though contrary to law, were fo much 
authoriſed by the practice of the times, as to ſtain 


the manners of the age much more than the cha- 


raters of individuals. Of theſe conjectures, per- 
haps, both are in part to be admitted : the law of 
the republic forbidding the intereſt of money un- 
der the denomination. of uſury, inflamed, rather 
than prevented, the evil. Under this prohibition, 


the neceſſitous borrower was made to pay for the 


riſk and obloquy which the lender incurred by tranſ- 
greſling the law, as well as for the uſe of his money. 
ie was impoſſible to prevent what is neceſſary in the 
common courſe of things; perſons having occaſion 
for money muſt borrow ; and perſons having mo- 


ney will lend, in order to reap the benefit of it. 


It appears to have been cuſtomary with towns in 
the provinces, with corporations, and with depend- 


(y) Vid. lib. de Claris Ornoribus, cap. 3. re. dee. This bopk is er 
preſely dated after the return of Cicero from Cilicia. This bop 


ent 
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ent princes, to borrow money at exorbitant intereſt c H A p. 
from the rich at Rome; and probably to employ IV. 
that money in making preſents to gain the power- 

ful (o). Pompey had great ſums owing to him in 

Afia, and likewiſe received great preſents from 

thence, Theſe we muſt admit to have been great 
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abuſes ; but individuals are not always accountable 3 
for the abuſes of their age, even 'where they have ; (1 
not corrected them in their own practice. i 1 
Brutus and Caſſius, the laſt unſucceſsful leaders | | b; 
of the republican party, even after it became a 9 
erime to mention their names with reſpect, were 1 
revered in ſecret, by every perion who had any me- 4 
mory or conception of the ancient republic, and i 


will, in every age, be held in eſtimation by thoſe 
who conceive merit as independent of fortune. 
Even Antony, it is faid; when the death of Brutus 
was reported to him, expreſſed the higheſt reſpect 
for his memory, covered his remains with the im- 
perial robe which he himſelf wore in the field, and 
ordered his obſequies to be performed with the 
higheſt marks of diſtinction and honour (p); in 
this inſtance probably acting from policy, or, un- 
der all the vices of diſſipation and profligacy with 
which he was charged, knowing how to 'ſeize the 
occaſion of gaining public eſteem, by ſplendid pre- 
tenſions to generoſity and candonur. - | 
Ockavius, who far excelled his colleague in the 
ordinary arts of diſcretion and policy, is repreſent- 
ed as greatly inferior to him in his behaviour on 
the preſent occaſion. It is ſaid that he ordered the 
head of Brutus to be carried into Italy, and expoſed 
on Cæſar's tomb; 'ang, among other proofs of in- 
ſolence and cruelty which he gave in the preſent 
proſperous tide of his fortunes, that having amon 
his priſoners a father and a fon of the name of Flo- 


7 i Y FS a 7 Fe , 0 ; 
8 (e) Cicer. ad Attic. lib, v. ep. 21. * 
e) Plut. in Antonio et Bruto. FM | 
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rus, he ordered that one of them ſhould be put to 
death, and that they ſhould caſt. lots, or fight, to 
determine which - ſhould be | ſpared. Under this 
cruel ſentence, the father intreated that he himſelf 
might die. Octavius attended to ſee the executi- 
on; and, after the death of the father, likewiſe wit. 
neſſed that of the ſon, who killed himſelf (49. 

That part of the vanquiſhed army which fled to 
the heights, being about fourteen thouſand men, 
hearing of the death of the laſt of their leaders, 


ſurrendered themſelves, and were equally divided 


between Octavius and Antony. - Thoſe who re- 
maijned. in the camp, or at any of the out-poſts of 
the army, likewiſe laid down their arms. Of the 
perſons of rank who partook in the wreck of their 
party at Philippi, ſome eſcaped by ſea, and joined 
Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, now the ſole refuge ol 
thoſe who adhered to the common wealth. Others 


killed themſelves, or in the late action had refuſed 


uarter, and fought till they were ſlain. Among 
the firſt were Livius Druſus, the father of Livia, 
afterwards the wife of Octavius. Among the ſe- 
cond were two young men of diſtinguiſhed names; 
Cato, the ſon of him who died at Utica, and Lu- 
cius Caſſius, nephew. of the late general. Labeo, 
with great deliberation, prepared a grave for him- 
ſelf in his tent, wrote to his family at Rome, gave 
directions about his affairs, and then ſubmitted 
himſelf to a perſon whom he had retained to put 
an end to his life. l i 
It appears to have been a point of honour among 
the Romans of this age, to periſn by their own 
hands rather than by that of their antagoniſts, 
otherwiſe they could have eaſily, when fortune ap- 
peared to have declared againſt them, forced the 
enemy to beſtow that death which they afterwards 


(9) Suetbn. in Ofav. c. 14, Dio. Caf. dates this particular after the 
battle of Actium. * 2 Y 5 . 
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Immediate Cynſequ 2 of i tbe, Event at Phattppi.— 
_ New Partition of the Empire made by” Oftavius 
and Antony. heir, Separation. Pragreſs vf . Oc- 
' tavius at Rome. — His Fraznds Mæcenas and A.- 
grippa.— Alarm and Diſtreſs in Italy on the Diſ- 
poſſeſſion f the Iubahitants 40 nals worn for the 
Troops. — Jealouſy of Fulvia and Lucius Antonius. 
Bloctade and Reduction of Perufia.—Progreſs 
of Antony in Aſia.— His Stay at Alexandria. — 
Return to Italy. — Accommodation with Sextus Pom- 


peius.— Return of Oftavius and Antony to Rome. 
—T berr Policy. 
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MON the immediate conſequences of the 

late event at Philippi, is mentioned the death 
of Porcia, the wife of Brutus, and the daughter of 
Cato. Being ſuſpected of an intention to kill her- 


ſelf, watched by her ſervants, and anxiouſly pre- 


cluded from the ordinary means of effecting that 
purpoſe, ſhe ſwallowed burning coals, and expired. 
This was ſaid to have happened on hearing of her 
huſband's death ; but Plutarch cites a letter of Bru- 
tus, extant in his own time, from which it appear- 
ed that this cataſtrophe preceded the death of Bru- 
tus, and was imputed to the negligence of her ſer- 
vants, who attended her in the delirium of a fe- 
er 5 0 
By the battles which had been fought in differ- 
ent parts of the empire, by the late maſſacre in 
Italy, and by the event of the war at Philippi, the 
laſt pillars of the commonwealth ſeemed to be re- 
moved, or but a few of its members were left who 
had any zeal for its preſervation. Octavius and An- 
tony, upon the total and deciſive victory they had 
(a) Plut. in Bruto, 
gained, 
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eee regard to the preten- c HA f. 
ions 


of Lepidus, made a new partition of the em- 


pire. Octavius, to his former lot, had an ad 1 * 


of Spain and Numidia; Antony that of, the far- 
ther Gaul and the province of Africa (0). It was 
agreed between them, that Antony ſnould proſe- 
cute the remains of the war in the Eaſt, and raiſe 
the neceſſary contributions to enable them to fulfil 
their engagements. to the army: that Octavius 
ſhonld: return into Italy, conduct the war againſt 
Sextus Pompeius, repreſs the deſigns. of Lepidus, 
in caſe he ſhould be diſſatisfied with the preſent 
arrangement, and in proper time ſetile the veterans 
on the lands which had been allotted to them. 
Theſe articles were committed to writing, and the 
ratifications exchanged. Antony having received 
from Octavius a reinforcement of: two legions, de- 
parted for Aſia, and Oftavius: ſet out on his return 
to Rome. | * | Ii Hino 
When accounts of the final action of P hili ppi 
were received in the city, a thankſgiving was or- 
dered; and, inſtead of being limited to fifty or 
to ſixty days, as in the late decrees which had paſt in 
honour. of Julius Cæſar, this feſtival was now to be 
continued for an entire year. In proportion to 
the approaches which the republican party made to 
its entire extinction, the feẽ who remained of it 


carried an affectation of joy that kept pace with: 


their real ſorrow. Their fears broke forth in pro- 
fuſe expreſſions. of pretended attachment and zeal 
for the honour of thoſe whom they dreadedt. 

Under ſuch an aſpect of gladneſs, eoyering ex- 
treme anxiety, or terror, the pacific inhabitants of 
Italy looked for the arrival of an army which was 
to be gratified with their richeſt poſſeſſions. They 
remembered what had paſſed at former military en- 
tries into Rome, and they anticipated the ſuffer- 


ia (b) Dio. Cal, lib. xvii, ©, 1. IP 5 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


© « ings which were tobe expected from a young man 
ho had, during forme time, and from mere policy, 
aſſumd an air of moderation, and employed every 


attifice to forward his purpoſe; but in proportion 
as ———— his end, threw. off his ori 
ginal-maſk, and concutred in ꝝſurpations the my 

Bloody of any that had been known —— 
of mankind.' Octavius being detained by ſickneis 
on his way to the city, theſe gloomy apprehenſions 
gained force from delay. It was ſuppoſed that he 
deferred his arrival only while he adjuſted his plan, 


. of took meaſures to render its effects more certain. 


Every one exaggerated the evil, but no one thought 
of a femedy. Such was the preſent ſtate of a help- 
leſs Nobility and People, the remains of a con mon- 
wealth,” long "accuſtomed to dominion, retaining 
their haughtineſs while they loſt their vigour, long 
deſirous of power, but unable to ſuſtain the weight 
of a free conſtitution. Sm 
Octdavius gave notice to the Senate, that his com- 
ing was delayed by ſickneſs, accepted the decree of 
a continued thankigiving for the late victory ob- 
tained at Philippi, but defired it might be under- 
ſtood, that this honour was conferred on account of 
the exemplary juſtice he had done on the aſſaſſins 
of his father. The cunning with which he occa- 
ſionally dropt this pretence, or with which he re- 
ſumed it, as the motive of all his purſuits, forrns a 
ſtriking part in his character. He at one time co- 
operated with the conſpirators, and declared it to 
be his intention, in conjunction with them to re- 
ſtore; the republic. He accordingly promoted the 
reſolutions: which were taken at Rome in favour of 

Deeimus, as well as Marcus Brutus and Caſſius; he 
promoted the election of Caſca into the office of 
Tribune; he raiſed an army to ſupport them againſt 
Antony, and todk into his councils the molt ve- 


hement partizans of the Senate. Even Servius 


* Galba, holding the very dagger with which he 
1 9 « murdered 
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«. murdered Ceſar,” ſaid Antony to him, in — en 

ter during the ſiege of Mutina, if wow! 7 in 

your camp (e) As he often, however, oft 

occaſions, courted” the army, by affecting a = Wh 
intention to avenge his father's death, ſo he now 1 

recurred to the ſume ptetence, as the moſt likely 

to eounterbalanee the favour that was paid to the 

memory of Brutus and Caſſius, and the neral re- 

gret which attended the (cataſtrophe of the laſt 


ſoene chat was acted! in behalf of be Comms 
| wealth. 706 41401 4 iin 
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2 About this tire, Oftavius' was 1:nown to have in v. c. 112. 1 
his ſervice two officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, Mar- [— yr mary" 2 


cus Vipſanius Agrippa and Caius Cilnius Mæcenas; Vatter ifa. 
both well qualified in their reſpective parts to ſup) eu. 
port him in the preteuſions he had formed on the 1 
empire. The firſt, by his courage and military 
abilities, was qualified to ſupply or to conceal his 
defects as a ſoldier; the ſecond, by his induſtry, 
his temper, his choice of friends, and his fitneſs to 
ſoften the manners of the times, by diverting the 
minds of men from objects of public diſtreſs to the 
elegant and amuſing occupations of literary genius, 
well qualified to ſmooth all difficulties in the way 
of his civil-adminiſtration. Although it had not 
yet appeared in what degree Octavius was to com- 
mit his affairs to ſuch able hands, his diſcernment 
in chooſing them might be conſidered as the pre- 
ſage of a fortune not dependi 0 on accidents,” but 
founded in a real aſcendant underſtanding and, | 
judg ment. 

Upon che arrivatiof e geung Czfar at Rome, 
he gave aſſurances to the Senate of his intention to 
avoid all unneceſſaty acts of ſeverity (4). But 
the firſt object of his adminiſtration being to ſettle 
the veterans on the poſſeſſions which they had been 
made to expect at the end of the war, * was *Y, 
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10 o M ſoon led into a ſcene of aue dees, and in- 
non volved in great diffieultie s. 
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At the formation of the Triumvirate the. army 
had been flattered with the hopes of being ſettled 
on the moſt fertile lands, or in the wealthieſt cities 
of Italy. In order to fulfil: theſe, expectations, it 
was neceflary. to diſpoſſeſs the. ancient inhabitants; 
and as this was to be done without any pretence of 
forfeiture, or delinquency of any ſort, the unhappy 
ſufferers pleaded, that the lands intended for the 
army ſhould be taken by lot, or in equal propor- 

tions, and in every part of the empire. But the 
ſoldiers were abſolute, and not to be ſatisfied but by 
immediate poſſeſſion of the lots which had been ac- 
tually aſligned as the reward of their ſervices. A 
yn: order was accordingly ſigned for the: pre- 
t occupiers of thoſe lands to remove. The vic- 
ums of this ſeverity repaired to Rome in intire fa- 
milies; perſons. of every ſex, age, and condition 
crowded the Wa took ſhelter in the temples and 
other places 49 reſort, and filled the city with 
complaints - and lamentations (e). The ancient 
inhabitants of Italy, citizens of Rome, they ſaid, 
« were ſtripped of their poſſeſſions, and turned Wt 
to periſh; with their children, to make way for 
* adventurers who hes ee —— their 


© +a © £ 


« taken no part in he late, troubles, were to 22 


þ 2 


(e) Publius Virgitive Maro j is faid to — — of this injured train. 
Having had s ſmall property in land near we been he was itripped of it 
to make way for an officer of the legions 3 6 wrong to which he fo ten- 
derly alludes in his eclogue (Nos patria figes et dulcia linquimus arva, nos 
riam fugimus). But being recommended to Mzcenas by Aſinius Pol - 
who 18 7 in that part of Italy, he obtained, from the ref] 
chat was due to ne 2 a protection which humanity and juſtice 
owed equally to eyery t was mer ths in ie calamity. — 
Appian. de Bell. Civ. li gt -,! 
ſacrificed 
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«ſacrificed; merely, becauſe their poſſeſſions ſuit» C H A P. 
« edithe conveniency of thoſe who had already 
<« brought ſo many evils on the commonwealth. 
They had been promiſed protection from this 
«party; but were now to ſuffer from their pre- 
tended protectors and friends, greater evils than 
bf, any: canquered: 1 province had ever endured from 
«the, worſt of its enemies + 1 
Tb theſe complaints both the army and its lead- 
erswere-tqually inſenſible, and proceeded, in par- 
tieulat inſtances, to acts of violence, which the ex- 
ecution of their general purpaſe did not require. 
They kept the minds of the people in ſuſpence by 
their indeciſion in chooſing their lots; by quitting 
thoſe which were at firſt aſſigned, in order to ex- 
change them for others; and, by leaving particular 
perſons without any regular grant or aſſignment, to 
make free with ſuel lands as ſuited their conve- 
niency. The leaders were obliged to connive at 
what they could not feſtrain, and gave way to a 
violence to which they owed thie poſſeſſion of their 
power (). 287 St 16h d 0 p Ina 
The army now conſidering the lands of Italy as 
their property, looked upon every perſon inclined to 
protect the ancient inhabitants as their enemy, re- 
ſented every delay that was made in gratifying their 
deſires, and were equally inſolent to their own of- 
ficets as they were to the People. A party being 
aſſembled in the Campus Martius to receive their 
diſmiſſion and their aſſignments of land; and hav- 
ing ſome time waited for Octavius, from whom 
they expected ſatisfaction in theſe particulars, be- 
came impatient and clamorous, laid violent hands 
on Nonius, a Centurion, who endeavoured to pacify 
them, and even threw him into the river, where he 
| periſhed, They afterwards dragged the dead bo- 
I dy on ſhore, and placed it on the way by which 
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| (f) Appian, lib. v. 
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BOOK their general was to paſs, as a warning, that he him- 


ſelf ſhould not flight their diſpleaſure. Octavius 
being informed, 1 he came abroad, of this me- 
nacing inſult which had been pffered io his autho- 
rity, faw the neceſſity of not appearmg to 2 
ed. He paſſed the dead body without ſeeming 
obſerve it, made the intended diſtribution of — * to 
the troops; and affecting to conſider the murder 
of Nonius as the effect of a private quarrel, in 
which he was to take no part, left this dangerous 


meeting with an exhortation, that they ſhould — 


weaken” their own cauſe by eee en n. 


felves. "as + i Jo una 2. 


The cohorts hs Octavius retained for the or- 

rd of his own perſon, treated him, on 
2 with equal diſreſpect. As an inſtance of 
this ſort, it is mentioned, that one of their body 
having, at the public theatre, ſeared himſelf on the 
Eq rian-bench, and the audience being ſcanda- 
lized at this act of preſumption, the ſoldier was re- 
moved by order of his general; but his compani- 
ons being made to believe that he was cartied away 
to be put to death; placed themſelves in the way of 
Octavius, as he paſſed from the theatre, and, with 
clamours and threats of inſtant revenge, demanded 
their fellow · ſoldier to be reſtored, Having pre- 
vailed in this particular, they called upon him to 
declare what uſage he had received; and when the 
were told hy himſelf that no violence had been of- 
fered to him, they alleged that he was hired to con- 
ceal the truth, and to betray the honour of the ar- 
my, and were ſcarcely to be appeaſed by his re- 
peated aſſeverations to the contrary. - 

In theſe dangerous times, enormities which were 
committed. by diſorderly perſons of 2 deſeription 
being imputed to the ſoldiers, were ſuffered to paſs 
with impunity. Robbery and murders became 
frequent, and the city of Rome itlelf as well 0 

the 
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the provincial toums, was infeſted by perſons who, CA P. 
either from neceſfity, or from the licence of the 
times, ſubſiſted by rapine. No property was ſafe, 
and the condition of perſons of all parties equally 
inſecure. At Rome the rent of houſes fell to a 
fourth, and whole ſtreets appeared to be deſert- 

In this diſtracted ſcene, nevertheleſs, there were 
perſons who envied Octavius the hateful pre-emi- 
nence which he ſeemed to enjoy. Among theſe Ma- 
nius, the perſon entruſted with the affairs of Mark 
Antony, Lady his brother, now in the office of 
Conſul, and Fulvia his wife, aſpiring to a ſhare of 
the government, became impatient of an admini- 
ſtration from which they thought themſelves un- 
fairly excluded, Not only L. Antonius, in the ca- 
pacity of Conſul, but the others alſo, in right of 
the abſent Triumvir, thought thernſelves intitled to 
more conſideration” than they now enjoyed.” 

The power of diſtributing the lands and other 
rewards to the army, it was obſerved, gave Octa- 
vius a ſignal advantage over his colleague, and fix- 
ed the expectations of all men upon him alone. 
By theſe means he filled Italy with his own retain- 
ers and friends; and Fulvia complained that Mark 

Antony ſhould be thus deprived of the fruits of a 
victory, which had been obtained chiefly by his 
conduct and valour. She appealed'to the 8 — 
preſented herſelf at their quarters, and, with her 
children in her arms, implored, what ſhe was pleaſ- 
ND a matter of right in behalf of her huf- 
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In this manner, perſons repreſenting the abſent 
Triamvir endeavoured to divide the party, and to 
add to the ſcene of political confuſion already ſub · 
ſiſting, a breach and oppoſition of intereſt among 
thoſe who commanded the army. The country, 
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(g) Dio. Caf. lib. xlviii. e · 9. 
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BOOK at the ſame time, ſuffered from the interruption 


that was given by the fleets of Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus and Sextus Pompeius, from the oppoſite ports 
of Illyricum and Sicily, to the importation of corn 
and other neceſſaries; and this circumſtance, join- 
ed to the uncertainty of property, and the other 
cauſes which interrupted induſtry, completed the 
diſtreſſes of Italy. bras oP | 

The People, although they were willing to ſub- 
mit to any government, were not likely to be Jong 


able to endure their preſent ſufferings. The friends 


of Antony endeavoured to load Octavius with the 
blame of theſe evils, and thought this a favourable 
opportunity to wreſt the government out of his 
hands. They found fault with the proviſion he had 
made for the army as too ſcanty ; and they joined 
in the complaints that were made by the ſufferers, 
who were diſpoſſeſſed of their property to make 
way for the ſoldiers. They affected a deſign to 
reſtore the republic; and Lucius Antonius, in the 
character of Roman Conſul, called upon the re- 
maining friends of the commonwealth to appear in 
ſupport of their legal magiſtrate. He profeſſed 
his intention to make war even on his own brother, 
as well as on Octavius, if he ſhould perſiſt in. his 
preſent uſurpations, or ſhould attempt to obſtruct 
the reſtoration of the laws. But, notwithſtanding 
his profeſſions to this purpoſe, he himſelf, affecting 
to believe that his perſon was in danger, put his at- 
tendants under arms, and paraded the ſtreets at the 
head of a military force; a meaſure that was ever 
conſidered at Rome as the intimation of a deſign to 
uſurp the government. Ane e T 

Octavius, greatly provoked by theſe attacks 
which were made upon him by the repreſentatives 
of Antony, repudiated the daughter of Fulvia, 


whom, at the formation of the Triumvirate, he 


had betrothed merely to ſerve a politieal purpoſe, 
and whom he now returned to her family, with — 
preſs 
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preſs declarations of his never having had any com- c N A f. 
merce with her as his wife. Fulvia, affecting to , 
conſider this inſult as a prelude to greater injuries, 
appealed to Lepidus in behalf of his abſent col- 
league, and withdrew to Præneſte, whither great 
numbers of all ranks and conditions, both civil and 
military, flocked to her ſtandard. Here ſhe put 
herſelf at the head of an army, held regular coun- 
cils, and, with a ſword by her ſide, gave the parole, 
and frequently harangued the troops. 

In thele haſty advances to a rupture, repreſenta- 
tions to Antony, and preparations for war, were 
equally made on both ſides, It was yet uncertain 
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how the army might .divide between the parties. 9 
Octavius was likely, by his preſence, to command 1 
the ſuperior number; but great part of the forces [| 


— 


now in Italy had been levied in the name of Anto- - 
ny, and ſtill, according to the cuſtom of thoſe ar- 
mies, bore his name on their ſhields. The two le- 
gions which were to have been transferred to Octa- 
vius, to replace thoſe which he had given to Antony 
in Macedonia, were ſtill retained by Lucius Anto- 
nius for his brother. The provinces of Gaul, with 
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conſiderable armies, ready to march into Italy, were 1 
under the government of Ventidius, of Plancus, 4 2 
and of Afinus Pollio, who were the adherents of 1 
Antony, and likely to eſpouſe his cauſe. Anto- | 
ny himſelf, by the ſuperiority of his military cha- =. 


rater, had, in the courſe of his joint operations 
with Octavius, greatly furpaſſed him, and had ac- 
quired a high degree of reputation with the troops. 
It was, therefore, neceſſary for his rival to proceed 
with great caution, and not raſhly to draw upon 
himſelf, in this quarrel, the weight of his colleague's 
authority, nor to diſguſt the army, by appearing 

to be the aggreſſor in a war between their leaders. 
Such diſputes were certainly in general diſagree- 
able to the army, who having ſubdued the repub- 
lic, hoped, now at their eaſe, to divide its is” 
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Rook: It was neceſlary, therefore, for Octavius, if a war 


F 


mit their cauſe to ſo new a tribunal. 


V. ſhould enſue, to make it appear to be the work of 


his enemies. For this purpoſe he formed at Rome 
a council of the principal officers; propoſed that 
they ſhould make enquiry. into the grounds of the 
preſent diſſention, and oblige thoſe who were in 
fault to ſubmit to their deerees. 
Fulvia and her partizans called this military con- 
vention by a ludicrous name, which we may tranſ- 
late the Ammunition Senate (H, and refuſed to ſub- 
The army in general was alarmed at the proſpect 
of ſeeing the civil war renewed. Two legions that 
had firſt ſerved under Czſar, and afterwards under 
Antony, being now quartered at Ancona, ſent a 
deputation to Rome, with intreaties that the parties 
would avoid a rupture. They were referred by Oc- 


_ tavius to L. Antonius, who, he faid, was the ag- 


greſſor; and proceeding, attended by a great con- 
courſe of people to. Præneſtẽ, where the heads of 
the oppoſite party were aſſembled, beſeeched them 
to ſpare the republic, already too much aMiCted 
with civil diſſentions. They were told for anſwer, 
«© That Octavius was the aggreſſor; that while his 
<<-colleague was raiſing money for the benefit of the 
e army, he was artfully changing the inhabitants 
« of Italy, and occupying all the important ſtati- 
ons of the empire with his own retainers and 
creatures; that the money, which, under pre- 
„ tence of ſupporting the war againſt Sextus Pom- 
„ peius, had been taken from the treaſury, was by 
* Octavius diverted from its uſe, and employed in 
„ corrupting the troops of his friend; that the eſ- 
« tates of the proſcribed, under the pretence of 
« ſales, at which, beſides the creatures of Oclavius, 
& there was no man to purchaſe, had been actually 
—— by him for the ſame purpoſe; that, if 
<* he really meant to avoid a rupture, he ought to 
„ ) Senatus Caligatus. Wed i pang 
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do nothing, without conſulting the friends of his c M A r. 


* colleague, who were equally entitled with him- 
4 ſelf to ſnare in the fruits of their common vic- 
* tory obtained at Philippi. But I know,” ſaid 
Lucius Antonius, the falſehood of Octavius; 
+ while he amuſes you with the hopes of a negoci- 
ation and treaty; and with profeſſions of having 
„ nothing at heart beſides your intereſt, he is arm- 
„ing himſelf with the utmoſt diligence, and has 
reinforced the garriſon of Brundiſium, with an 
* evident purpoſe to obſtruct the return of his col - 
league, and your principal friend, into Italy.“ 
Octavius being in poſſeſſion of the capital, in 
order that he might appear to have, not only the 
authority of government, but the countenance 
likewiſe of all the more reſpectable citizens of Rome 
on his ſide, called an aſſembly of the Senate, at 
which he invited the Equeſtrian order to attend, 
He repreſented to this aſſembly the calamities that 
were now impending over Italy from the jealouſy 
and reſtleſs ambition of a few perſons, who called 
themſelves the friends of Mark Antony, and he 
exhorted them with one accord to join him in avert- 
ing theſe evils. He accordingly obtained a depu- 
tation to be ſent to Preneſte, where the heads of 
the oppoſite party were ſtill aſſembled, to remon- 
ſtrate againſt their procedure. This meaſure how- 
ever had no other effect, beſides that which Octa- 
vius propoſed by it, that of transferring to his ene- 
mies the blame of all the evils which were expected 
to follow. en ane 
An expedient was propoſed, more likely to pre- 
vent theſe evils, by a conference to be held by the 
military officers of the oppoſite ſides, who, perceiv=- 
ing themſelves about to be involved in a quarrel, 
were extremely averſe” to riſk all the advantages 
they had al 
gain. This expedient of a military congreſs was 
ſuggeſted by the officers themſelves, and was rea- 
Vol. III. . | gily 
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y obtained, without any proſpect of 
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5 0.9 x diy embraced by their leaders. Gabii being half 
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, way from Præneſtẽ to Rome, vas fixed upon as the 
place at which they ſhould meet; but on the day 
on which they were to open their conference, par- 
ties of hotſe having been, from ſome remains of diſ- 
truſt, without any concert, ſent forward on both 
ſides to eſcort their deputies, and mutually to ob- 
ſerve each other, they met unexpectediy on the 
highway, and coming to blows, numbers were kill- 
ed or wounded, and the intended convention was 

dropped. | 

Each of the parties, in notifies: of: thits ac- 
cident, publiſhed a manifeſto, and began to aſſem- 
ble in a hoſtile manner. Lucius Antonius had or- 
dered new levies, and with theſe, joined to the 
troops already on foot, under the authority of his 
brother, and who were now ſtationed in the nearer 
province of Gaul, under — he propbied to 
aſſemble an army of eleven 

Octavius ordered ſix legions. — eee 
from Spain; and having already four in Italy, with 
a conſiderable body of troops, which, under” the 
deſignation of Prætorian bands, made the ordinary 
guard of his perſon, he took the field to Rus 1 
deſigns of his enemies. 

The nobility and citizens of cok were. divided ; 
but the greater part, who had yet any hopes of ſee⸗ 
ing the civil government reſtored, thought them- 
ſelves ſafer in the party of the Conſul Lueius Anto- 
nius, than in that of Cæſar; and accordingly re- 
paired to his camp. 

Sextus Pompeius, on the eve of a conteſt thus 
likely to divide his enemies, might have made him- 
ſelf of conſiderable conſequence, or might have ob- 
tained advantageous terms from either party; His 
forces had been greatly augmented by the acceſſion 
of two legions, the remains of the wreck at Phi- 
lippi, that had eſcaped. with Murcus. He might 
have got a footing in n and, by the favourable 

diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition of many who felt the oppreſſion of the e 


preſent government, or dreaded the future effects LV, 
of its tyranny, might have held the balance bein n 
the contending parties. He, nevertheleſs, either 
under the notion of leaving his enemies to waſte 
their ſtrength againſt each other, or not having a 

ſufficient genius for ſuch arduous enterpriſes, ſuffer- 
ed the opportunity to eſcape, and contented himſelf 


with endeavouring to ſecure his poſſeſſion of Sicily 


and Sardinia, - which he hoped to retain as a Ea 
mony independent of Rome 

Enobarbus, the other remaining leber o or pte 
ſentative of the republican party, who was ſtill ho- 
vering on the oppoſite coaſt of Italy with the re- 
mains of the fleet, which he had commanded un- 
der Brutus and Caſſius, made frequent deſcents, 
and plundered the recent ſettlements of the vete- 
rans. He even forced his way into the harbour of 
Brundifrum, took ſome galleys belonging to Octa. 
vius, and laid waſte the adjacent country; but, 


while he was acting in a manner equally hoſtile to 


both parties, the forces of the Triumvirs, indiffer- 
ent to every external enemy, began to aſſemble 

againſt each other. Lepidus declared for Octavius, 

and theſe two having left the city together, Lucius 
Antonius preſented himſelf at the gates, and was 

admitted. Having aſſembled the people, he declar- 

ed that his intention was to reſtore the republic. 

His brother, he ſaid for the future deſired no illegal 

powers, and was ready to join in calling Octavius 

and Lepidus to aceount for the tyranny they had 

— * exerciſed againſt the ancient inhabitants of 
taly. A 14%; 

In ue em time, the end of this-conteſt ap- 
peared to depend on the movements that were mak 
ing on the ſide of Spain and Gaul. Salvidienus be- 
ing on his march to join Ottavius, Aſinius and Ven- 
tidius hung on his rear. Agrippa, on the part of 
Cæſar, en the Po in order to join Salvidienus; 
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and having ſucceeded. in this deſign, they obliged 
Abmus.and Ventidius to remain on the defenſive, 
expecting the arrival of Lucius Antonius, who was 
on his march to ſupport! ten. 

When Antonius came to a paſs of the Apen - 
nines, on the Flaminian way, he found the gorges 
of theſe mountains already occupied by Agrippa 
and Salvidienus; not attempting to force them, he 
fell back to Peruſia, and ſent orders to Ventidius to 
Join him by ſome other route; but Oddavius having 


got poſſeſſion of Sentinum and Nurſia, two poſts 


on the oppoſite ſides of the mountains, effectuall 
prevented the junction of his enemies, aſlembled 
all his forces in the neighbourhood of Peruſia, and 
inveſted Antonius in that place. He drew a line 
of circumvallation, extending about fifty ſtadia, or 
ix miles, and placed his army between two pa- 
rallels, equally ſtrong, againſt any attempts that 
were likely to be made from the garriſon, or from 
ar nne ene n 
Lucius Antonius being thus ſnut up in Peruſia 
aer autumn, and part of winter, and all 
the efforts of Fulvia, Aſinius, Ventidius, and Plan · 
cus, to ſuecour him being ineffectual, he was re- 
duced, from want of proviſions, to the greateſt ex- 
tremities, and offered to capitulate. FOR 
_ Octavius, in accepting this offer, with his uſual 
addreſs, took meaſures to divide his enemies, or to 
ſow the ſeeds of future jealouſy among them. He 
affected to diſtinguiſh the regular troops, which 
had been formed to ſerve under his colleague Mark 
Antony, from the Ronian citizens, or rather ſup- 
poſed diſorderly perſons, who had taken a part in 
this inſurrection. The firſt, from pretended reſ- 
ect to their leader, he allowed to withdraw with 
onour, the others he required to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. In complying with this requiſition, L. 
Antonius himſelf ſet the example, went forth in 
perſon to receive the victor's commands, and being 
8 ID courteoufly 
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courteouſly treated, alleged his duty as a civil ma- c HA p. 
giſtrate, and his deſire to reſtore the commonwealth; . 
as an apology for his conduct, and implored merey 
for thoſe who had embarked with him in the ſame 
deſign. Octavius replied, That as his enemies 
« had ſurrendered themſeives at diſeretion, he 
« ſhould make no remarks on the truth of their 
&« plea, nor talk of conditions, where he was not 
© to be bound by a treaty ; that he muſt now con- 
« ſider not only what his enemies had merited, but 
« what was due to himſelf.” Having found among 
his priſoners ſome of the veterans who had ſerv 
under Cæſar, he was diſpoſed to have ordered them 
all to be executed ; but obſerving that this meaſure 
was extremely offenſive to his own army, he con-. 
fined his ſeverities to the Roman citizens, who, he 
pretended, had on this occaſion acted with equal 
animoſity to his army, and to himſelf. To avenge 
the, ſuppoſed injury that was done to the army, all 
perſons of the civil deſcription, found under arms, 
were put to death, Of theſe Cannutius, C. Flavius, 
Clodius Bythinicus, and others, are mentioned by 
Appian (i). This Cannutius is ſaid by Dion Caſſius 


to have been the Tribune, who preſenting Octavius 


to his firſt audience from the People, contributed ſo 
much to the riſe of his fortunes. 1 
The greater part of the executions were perform - 
ed in the preſence of Octavius, and in the manner 
of ſacrifices to the manes, or to the divinity, of 


Julius Cæſar. In this form, however deteſtable, 


they were ſuppoſed, in that age, to carry an aſpect 
of piety, which ſanctified the cruelty with which 
they were ordered, and with which Octavius him 
ſelf witneſſed the ſcene. Four hundred of the Se- 
natorian and Equeſtrian order, are ſaid, by Dion 
Caſſius and! Suetonius, to have periſned in this 
manner (&) The magiſtrates and council of Pe- 
ruſia, being ſeparately ordered to execution, im; 
(i) Appiap. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. (4) Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlviüi, c. 24. 
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. K plored for mercy, but had one.general anſwer, Jou 
Ly muff die ). The place itſelf, whether by the deſ- 


peration of its inhabitants, or by the outrage of 
thoſe who were now become maſters of it, was ſet 
on fire, and burnt to the ground. The country 
around. being deſerted, or laid waſte with fire and 
ſword, and cleared of its former poſſeſſors, became 
a prey to ſuch followers of the army as choſe to 


OCcupy it (in). | 8 45 
At the date of this odious tranſaction, Octavius 


was no more than twenty-three years of age; and 


though, in former examples of cruelty, his youth 
may have been over-ruled or miſled by the party- 
of his colleagues, yet, in this inſtance, he 


 himfelf betrayed a mercileſs nature, in the effects 


U. C. 713. 
L. — 
Calvinus, 
Afinius 
Pollio, 


of which he had no man to ſhare, or to divide the 
blame (u); and the world began to dread more from 
the ſeparate power which he was about to eſtabliſh, 
than, they did from the joint uſurpation, in which 
he bore a part, with perſons, of whom the one 
was contemned for want of capacity, and the other 
deteſted for his profligate manners. 
Before the breaking out of this war in Italy, Do- 
mitius Calvinus and Aſinius Pollio had been deſ- 
tined Conſuls; and the year following that, in 
which theſe tranſactions paſled, is accordingly dated 
or inſcribed with their names. They were preyent- 
ed however, by this breach, between the adherents 
of Antony and of Cæſar, from taking the formal 
poſſeſſion of their office. 
Pollio holding his commiſſion from Mark Anto- 
ny, although he had no opportunity to act, was un- 
derſtood to join with the brother in the late diviſion 
of their parties. While the war continued, being 
ſtationed in his province in the diſtrict of Venetia, 
he carried on a correſpondence with Enobarbus, 
and repreſenting Lucius Antonius, with his title of 
| (7) Sueton. in Odav. c. 13. ( Dio. Cai; tibs Avüt, c. 14 & 16. 
(») Li Epitome, lib, caxvi. _ b of | | 
77010 Roman 
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Roman Conſul, as legal head of the republic, en- H a p. 
deavoured to engage that officer on. his fide ; but, 
in the event _ the war, this correſpondence was 
broke off, and the military adherents of Antony 
being diſperſed or cut off, his relations and retain- 
ers fled in different directions. | 
Fulvia, eſcorted by three thouſand horſe, took 
the road to Brundiſium, and from thence, with 
Plancus, and ſome other attendants, under the 
convoy of five galleys, failed to Greece(s), Ju- 
lia, the aged mother of Antony, took refuge with 
Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. Thither likewiſe fled 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, with his wife Livia Dru- 
ſilla, and her infant ſon, perſons often to be men- 
tioned in the ſequel; of this hiſtory, as principal 
ſbarers in that power which now ſeemed to be raiſ- 
ed on the ruin of their fortunes. Others had re- 
courſe to the protection of Ænobarbus on the coaſt 
of Apulia. dn 1 | 
While the relations of Antony in Italy were en- 
gaged in this unfortunate conteſt, he himſelf had 
pailed from Greece through Aſia into Egypt, where 
believing all his difficulties were at an end, he in- 
dulged his natural diſpoſition to pleaſure and diſh- 
pation. At Epheſus he had aſſembled the principal 
inhabitants of the province of Alia, propoſed: a 
contribution, and repreſented the occaſion which 
obliged his colleagues and himſelf to make a de- 
mand for money. * They were about to diſband 
„the army,” he (aid, © conſiſting of no leſs than 
_ © twenty-eight legions, to whom were due great 
<* arrears of pay, together with deſerved rewards 
and gratuities for paſt ſervices. One of my col- 
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e leagues,” he continued, is gone into Italy to 1 

„ provide ſettlements for this numerous army, or 9 

* rather to remove all the inhabitants of that coun- bi 
«* try, in order to make way for them. The taſk 'Þ 
„of finding ſupplies of money lies upon me, and I 1 
+ % Apples; de Ball C. W. „„ 1 
44 
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& to our enemies, Neceſſity, however, obliges us 
to exact, in one year, what Brutus and Caſſius 
$ levied in two.” * Tou will pleaſe then to order, 
ſaid one of the audience, tuo ſummers and tuo 
* harveſts in this wonderful year ; for you, who can 
„command us to pay the tax of two' years in one, 
* can likewiſe order the fruits of both years to be 
„gathered in one (p). | : 
Antony, who paid more regard to wit than to 
the conſiderations either ef humanity or juſtice, 
was pleaſed with this anſwer, and agreed that. the 
| 45.798" ſubſidy ſhould be levied in two years, in- 
ead of one (9). From Epheſus, he travelled by 
the coaſt towards Syria, laid heavy contributions, 
diſpoſed of lands and country: ſeats, of which he 
made gifts to his retainers and followers. He re- 
ceived frequent applications for ſuch favours from 


thoſe who attended him, under pretence that the 


eſtates, which they coveted, were either deſerted 
or occupied by an enemy. To his cook, in parti- 
cular, he is ſaid to have given the grant of a large 


his court, a perfect contraſt to the melancholy with 
which the inhabitants of every province were ſeized 


on his approach (r). He had probably ſeen Cleo- 


poſſeſſion, for having pleaſed him in the dreſſing 
| of a ſupper. In his own behaviour, he exhibited 
6 that diſſipation and extravagance, to which he ever 
3 returned in the moments of triumph and relaxa- 
„ tion, and ſhewed, in the gaiety and feſtivity of 


patra in Italy, during her intimacy with Julius Cæ- 


ſar; and now, ſuppoſing himſelf come in place of 
that ſucceſsful adventurer as head of the empire, he 


thought of this prize as the reward of his labours, 


and poſſibly conſidered her as the principal object 

of his journey to the Eaſt. In order to heighten 
the ſcene of their meeting, with a farce to conſiſt 
of a ſuppoſed quarrel ee =" he affect - 

(p) Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. (2) Plut. in Antonio. (7) Ibid. 4 
| . e 
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ed to believe a report of her having ordered her CHAP. 


fleet from Cyprus to join that of Caſſius in the late 
war, and he ſent her a formal ſummons to meet 
him in Cilicia, and to give in her anſwers to this 
heavy charge. | 4” <" tf 


Cleopatra accordingly appeared on the Cydn us 


on board a galley, with a ſplendid retinue, and 
dazzled the Roman Triumvir with the profuſion of 


her ornaments, the elegance of her equipage, and 


the charms of her perſon. She was now about nine 
and twenty years of age, and being acquainted 


with the languages and manners of different nati- 


ons, particularly inſtructed in the literature of the 
Greeks, and being in the maturity of wit and 
beauty, ſhe joined the arts of a coquet, with all 
the accompliſnments which became the birth and 
the high condition of a queen. Being invited to ſup 
with Antony, ſne pleaded that he ſnould begin with 


accepting her invitation. At their firſt entertain - 
ment, obſerving that his raillery ſavoured of the 
camp, ſhe humoured him in this manner, and even 


ſurpaſſed him in the freedom of her converſation. 
From thenceforward Antony laid aſide all buſi- 


neſs, followed the queen of Egypt to her kingdom,” 
leaving his own provinces expoſed to an enemy, by 


whom they were ſoon after aſſailed and overrun; 
and while this ſtorm was raging in the Eaſt, and his 
brother, with his other adherents in Italy, were 
ſtruggling for his ſhare in the government of the 


empire, and obliged to fly or ſubmit to his rival, 


he paſſed the winter at Alexandria in frolic and 


diſſipation (). To gratify the jealouſy of Cleopa- 
tra, he ordered Arſinoë, her ſiſter and competitor 
for the throne, who had | hitherto been confined at 


Miletus, to be put to death. In every other parti- 


cular, he ſuffered himſelf to be governed by her 
caprice, and with the enſigns and attendance of a 
Roman Conſul, and firft officer of the ſtate in the 
empire, lived like a boy under the influence of his 


(s) Plat, in Antonio, 


firſt 
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firſt amour. The courſe of his pleaſures, however, 
was in a little time effectually interrupted, by a 
report of the ſtate of his affairs in Syria and the 
Leſſer Aſia. 

Pacorus, the ſon of the king i ab had | 
paſſed the Euphrates with a great army, had over- 
run Syria, and was making haſty advances in Cili- 
cia. He was conducted in this expedition by La- 


bienus, a Roman officer (:), who, on the part of 


Brutus and Caſſius, had reſided at the court of Par. 
thia, while the fate of the empire yet remained in 


ſuſpence at Philippi, and who now — the 


Parthians to attempt the conqueſt of opulent pro- 
vinces in their 8 which, together with 


the Roman republic itſelf, were become the poſſeſ- 


ſion of mere adventurers, unacknowledged and 


_ unſupported by the laws of the commonwealth. 


Upon this alarm, Antony had aflembled the na- 
val forces of Aſia and of E gypt, and had ſet fail 
with two hundred galleys tor the coaſt of Phceni- 
cia; when the miſconduct and diſtreſs of his rela- 
tions in Italy were reported to him, and ſhewed 
him the neceſſity of directing thither the armament 

which he had fitted out againſt the Parthians, in 
order to re-eſtabliſh his intereſt, and to ſave the re- 
mains of his power (). Having committed the 
command of his forces in Aſia therefore toVenfidius, 
he ſteered for Greece. Upon his arrival at Athens, 
he was received by Fulvia, whoſe ſalutations were, 
probably, leſs flattering than thoſe to which he had 
been lately accuſtomed in Egypt. The huſband 
and the wife, on this occaſion, were mutually dil- 
poſed to blame and to recriminate. He complain- 
ed of the flame which had been ſo unſeaſonably 


raiſed in his affairs in Italy, and ſhe of his notori- 


ous Wanne to her and of his remiſſneſs 1 in 


be ts ſon * him why ſerved under ths Ceſar i in the 
e of e Ben and afterwards againſt him in the 5 war. 
() Appian. de Bell. Civ. Hb. v. Flut- in 1 
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the care of his intereſt. She was ſuppoſed, in fo- HA r. 
menting the late quarrel with Octavius, to have, 
acted fo much from jealouſy of Cleopatra; as to 
have induſtriouſly created troubles in Italy, in order 
to haſten the return of her huſband from Egypt. 
At Athens, Antony was likewiſe met by Scribo- 
nius Libo, the father-in-law of Sextus: Pompeius. 
who, under pretence of conducting his mother Ju- 
lia in ſafety to her ſon, brought overtures of an al- 
liance and propoſals, to form ſome concert for the 
conduct of their operations on the oppoſite coaſts 
of Italy againſt Ottavins, To this propoſal, how- 
ever, Antony made no deciſive reply. In the late 
partition of the empite, Italy was not made a part 
in the ſeparate lot of any of the Triumvirs; but 
being equally open to all of them, Antony profeſſed 
being on his way thither, not as an enemy of Octa- 
vius, but as his colleague in the government, equally 
intereſted with himſelf to preſerve the capital of 
the empire undiſturbed. In anſwer to Libo, there- 
fore, he acknowledged his obligation to Sextus 
Pompeius, for the honourable manner in which he 
had treated his relation, aſſured him, that if an 
opportunity offered, he ſhould be happy to return 
the favour; and that if he were obliged to make 
war on Octavius, he ſhould be glad of Pompey's 
aſſiſtance; or, in eaſe matters were accommodated 
_ otherwiſe, ſhould not neglect his intereſt in aq;uſt- 
ing the treaty. i | Is 
Octavius being informed of this interview, ſeized 
the opportunity which it gave him of raiſing ſuſpi- 
cions againſt Antony in the minds of the veterans. 
He publiſhed the intelligence he had received 'of. 
his correſpondence with the head of the Pompeian 
faction, and repreſented it as a prelude to ſome 
ſcheme. for reſtoring the enemies of the late Cæſar, 
| for re-eſtabliſhing the ancient poſſeſſors of land in 
| Italy, and, conſequently, for diſpoſſeſſing the vete- * 
rans of the ſettlements: recently made in their fa- 1 
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. BOOK vour, By ſpreading theſe reports in the army, he 
dock meaſures to ſtrengthen himſelf, in caſe he 
ſhould find it neceflary to refuſe his colleague a free 
admiſſion into any of the ports of Italy. | 
Soon after the reduction of Peruſia, Calenus, who 
commanded a conſiderable body of Antony's forces 
at the foot of the Alps, dying, Octavius repaired 
to the quarters of thoſe troops, gained them over 
to his own intereſt, and, in order to ſecure their 
fidelity, made the neceſſary change of their officers. 
By theſe means, after he had ſupplanted the party 
of his rival in all the towns which they held in lta- 
ly, he now diſpoſſeſſed them of the Ciſalpine Gaul, 
for which their leader had ſo long contended againſt 

the Senate. 
At the arrival of Antony in Greece, Octavius 
could muſter a land force greatly ſuperior to any 
that could be formed againſt him, even by the 
junction of his rival with Anobarbus and Sextuz 
Pompeius; but he was ſo much inferior in ſhip- 
ping, that if their fleets ſhould unite, they muſt 
be maſters of the coaſt, and prevent all the im- 
portations by which Italy was ſupplied from abroad, 
To ſow the ſeeds of ſome jealouſy between them, 
or to counteract the intrigues of Antony with Scri- 
bonius Libo and with Sextus Pompeius, he made 
offers of marriage to Scribonia, the ſiſter of Libo, 
and aunt of Pompey's wife; and this propoſal be- 
ing favourably received by the brother, he ſent 
Mucia, the mother of Sextus Pompeius, with an 
honourable retinue, to engage her ſon likewiſe to 
promote the intended alliance. By theſe means, 
he hoped to amuſe, or to ſoften, the animoſity of 
that family againſt himſelf; or at leaft, by theſe 
appearances of a friendly correſpondence with 
Sextus Pompeius, in his turn, ro alarm Antony, 
and thus to diſconcert any plan which his rival, in 
the proſpect of a breach with himſelf, might have 
formed for a coalition with the remains of the re- 
| publican 
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publican army. This marriage with Scribonia, was c M A r. 
the ſecond project of the ſame kind which Octavius . 
had formed before the age of twenty-four, merely 
to lull the vigilance, or to blunt the animoſity of 
his antagoniſts, while he himſelf continued to pur- 
ſue his principal object with untemitting attention 
and. rds, ii e ino ena o n 
Antony, in every compariſon with Octavius, not 
only had the advantage of years, but was reckoned 
the better ſoldier; and having had the principal 
ſhare, if not the whole honour of the victory at 
Philippi, had great authority in the army, and 
was likely, wherever he appeared, to be favourably 
received by all the troops who had any where ſerved | 
under his command, Theſe, however, upon his 14 
approach to Italy, under various pretences, were 'Y 
ſeat by his crafty rival into the diſtant provinces. 
Lepidus too, although he had hitherto acquieſced 
in the late partition of the empire, by which. he 
had been ſtript of his equal ſhare in the power of a 
Triumvir; yet, as he was ſuffered to retain the 
title, and might throw his weight into the ſcale of 
either of the other parties, or furniſh a pretence for 
ſome part of the army to follow him, it was thought 
proper, on the preſent occaſion, to remove him to 
a diſtance. For this purpoſe, the government of 
Africa was aſſigned to him, and he himſelf, with 
ſix legions of doubtful inelinations, was diſmiſſed to 
take poſſeſſion of that province. = 
While Octavius was thus ſtrengthening himſelf 
in Italy, or removing every object of diſtruſt from 
that country, Antony, with a leſs pacific appearance 
than he had hitherto preſerved, ſet out from A- 
thens, and leaving Fulvia ill at Sicyon, joined at 
Corcyra his fleet, which had come round the Pelo- 
ponneſus, and from thence failed with two hundred 
galleys for the coaſt of Italy. He was joined by 
nobarbus in his paſlage, and ſteered directly for 
Brundiſium. As there was no declared quarrel be- 
; twIXt 
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twixt himſelf and Oftavius, he expected to be ad- 
mitted into this port; but being difappointed in 
this expectation, he landed at ſome diſtance from 
the harbour, and inveſted or blocked up the town 
by ſea and by land. Having thus committed hoſ- 
rifities, he no longer heſitated in accepting the alli- 
ance of Sextus Pompeius againſt O&tavius, and 
propoſed to him to make a deſcent ſome where on 
the oppoſite coaft of Italy, to diſtract the forces of 
their common enemy; while he hieelf continued 
_ the ſiege of Brundifaunn, BY 

Sextus Pompeius necordinghy notwithſtanding 
that the marriage of his relation Seribonia with Oc- 
tavius had taken place, not ſuffering himſelf to be 
impoſed upon by this artifice, landed at Thurio, 
in the bay of Tarentum, made himſelf maſter of 
that place, and of the country from thence to Con- 
ſentia. He, at the ſame time, ſent Mænas, one of 
his admirals, into Sardinia, who got poſſeſſion of 
thas iſland, and gained to his er two legions 
that were ſtationed there. _ i 

Octavius ſent Agrippa e mpey, while 
he himſelf — for —— of mpey, while 
but in a manner which confirmed the former ſuſpi- 
cions of his perſonal courage. Being taken ill on 
the march, he ſtopped ſhort at Canuſium, and ſut- 
fered Brundifium to fall into the bands of his rival. 
Agrippa acted with more vigour; preſſed upon the 
enemy who had landed near Tarentum, obliged 


them to abandon their conqueſts: and to take re- 


fuge in their ſhips. 
After Antony had got poſſeſſion 7 Brundifiues, 


it ſoon appeared that this unprofitable quarrel was 


equally diſagreeable to the armies on both ſides, 
and each of the leaders, in order to exculpate him- 
ſelf to the troops, endeavoured to load his anta- 
goniſt with the blame. Antony complained that, 
without any offence on his part, the ports of Italy 
had been ſhut up againſt him. Octavius 1 

nat 7 
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nated, by alleging the correſpondence of Antony © n u 
with the Pompeian party, and excuſed his own vw» 
conduct, in the Ude * given to ſhut the | 
port of Brundiſium, allegitig, that this Precaution | 
was taken, not againſt Antony or the troops in his 
ſervice, hut againſt Enobarbus, one of the aſſaſ- 
ſms of Ceſar, en — had engaged to make 
war upon Italy. 

In whatever manner theſe repreſentations were 
received, as the troops had frequent intercourſe, 
their mutual inclinations to peace became known 
to each other; and officers, who had acceſs to both 
their leaders, made formal propoſals to effect a re- 
conciliation between them. Antony, to evince his 

willingneſs to ſpare the blood of the legions, diſ- 
niſſed nobarbus, under pretence of employing 
him to execute a c in Bithynia, and at 
the ſame time ſent inſtructions to Seiten ane 

to withdraw from the 'coaft. 

In this diſpoſition of the bandes acobunts were 
teceived of the death of Fulvia, a an event which 
greatly facilitated che negociation for peace, as it 
gave hopes of cementing the alliance of parties by 
a family connection. It was accordingly propoſed, : 
that the ſiſter of Octavius, and the widow of Mar- 
cellus, ſnould be married to Antony: and, upon 
this baſis, a treaty was framed, including a new 
partition of the empire, by which all the Eaſt, from 
the Euphrates to Codropolis on the coaſt of Illyri- 
eum, was aſſigned to Antony. The Weſt, from 
thence to the Ocean and the Brittſh Channel; was: 8 

aſſigned to Octavius. Italy, as the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and the principal nurſery of ſoldiers for the 
ſupply of their armies, was to be equally open to 
both. Lepidus was ſuffered to :emain in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Africa. Ænobarbus was included in this 
treaty, and declared at peace with the heads of the, 
empire; but Sextus Pompeius, notwithſtanding his 
nts confederacy with Antony, and his newly _ 

tracte 
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BOOK tracted relation with Octavius (x), was ſtill to be 
treated as an enemy. He was to be oppoſed by 
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Octavius, while the war with the Parthians was ſup- 
poſed ſufficient to occupy the forces of Antony. 
Upon the concluſion of this treaty, the leaders 
gave mutual entertainments, and the troops, releaſ- 
ed from the unprofitable taſk; of making war on 
each other, returned to the more agreeable occupa- 
tion of receiving the rewards of their ſervices. They 
underſtood, that Antony had gone into Aſia to raiſe 
the money, which was wanted to pay off their ar- 
fears, and to ſatisfy. their claims; they had mani - 
fold ſcores, in which, they ſtated. the rewards and 
atuities which they. had been made to expect on 
—— occaſions, and they now became clamor- 
ous, im particular, for the ſums which had been fo 
liberally promiſed them before the battle of Philippi. 
The ſame violence which they had been taught to 
employ againſt the civil government of their coun- 
try, they were ready at times to turn againſt their 
own leaders. They, addreſſed their demands, on 
the preſent occaſion, chiefly to Antony. From him 
they required an account of the money, he had col- 
lected in Aſia; and ſurroynding him in a mutinous 
manner, would not have abſtained from violence to 
his perſon, if they had not been pacified by Octa- 
vius, who, having been the inſtrument of former li- 
beralities, had credit enough with the army to make 
them acquieſce in the apology which was made for 
the delay of their payment, and in the freſh aſſur- 
ances, which were now given, that all the promiſes, 
which. had been formerly made to them, ſhould be 
faithfully performed. 5 | 


* 5 


All diſcontents for the preſent being ſuſpended, 
the legions ſubmitted to be ſent into different quar- 
ters, and the leaders, with every appearance of a 
perfect reconciliation, ſet out for Rome. They 


(#) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlviii, c- 28. Appin» de Bell. Civ. Hb. v. | 
made 
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made their entry into the city together, on horſe-c H a p. 
back, and dreſſed in triumphal robes; they were. 
received by the People, of every rank and condi- * 
tion, with demonſtrations of joy, which, under the 
ſenſe of a deliverance from the proſpect of a civil 
war, that had fo recently threatened the inhabitants 
of Italy, was very general and very ſincere. 
The pacific appearances, with which the joint 
ſovereigns of the empire made their entry at Rome, 
were confirmed by the actual marriage of Antony 
with Octavia; and it was expected, that the late 
rivals, now become brothers, by this marriage, 
were to govern for the future with much cordiality 
and mutual confidence. Antony, to evince the ſin- 
cerity of this intention on his own part, put Ma- 
nius, the confident of his brother and of Fulvia, to 
death, as being the ſuppoſed author of the late tu- 
mults in Italy; and probably, the more fully to ſhew 
how far he was willing to ſacrifice every conſidera- 
tion to his preſent conneCtion, he betrayed a ſecret 
correſpondence, which Salvidienus, an officer ſerv- 
ing under Octavius, had maintained with himſelf 
during the ſiege of Brundiſium. This officer, in 
conſequence of the detection, being condemned for 
treachery, killed himſelf (y). | 3 
Upon the faith of theſe public renunciations of 
all partial attaehments, Octavius and Antony, in 
the character of collegiate ſovereigns, paſſed the re- 
mainder of the preſent year, and the whole of the 
following, at Rome, with great appearance of con- 
cord. This circumſtance was in ſome meaſure 
| aſcribed to the diſcretion of Octavia, who, during 
the ſame period, was delivered of a child to An- 
tony, and by the birth of this new relation, gave 
an additional pledge for the continuance of their 
union ; but, notwithſtanding theſe flattering ap- 
pearances, Italy ſtill ſuffered under the diſtreſſes of 
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(3) Livii Epicome, lib. exxvii. 


Vol. III. R a war, 
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BOOK a war, ſubſiſting with thoſe who were in poſſeſſion 


of Sicily and Sardinia. 


4 ” 


Sextus Pompeius, exaſperated by the treat- 
ment he had received from both parties in the late 
quarrel and reconciliation, and now poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable naval force, blocked up the ports of 
Italy, and prevented the uſual importation of corn, 
The inhabitants of the towns were reduced to great 
diſtreſs. Thoſe of the metropolis, in particular, be- 
came outrageous, and, in contempt of the military 
force by which they were governed, roſe in tumults, 


1 pulled down the houſes of perſons to whom they 


imputed. their ſufferings, - and even attacked the 
Triumvirs with reproaches and violence. Having 
furniſhed themſelves with arms, they reſiſted the 
troops that were employed to quell them, and, in 
2 frequent conflicts, covered the ſtreets with the 
„ | T7 
The Triumvirs were inclined to end theſe trou- 
bles, by urging with vigour the war againſt Pom- 
pey, in order to oblige him to open the ſeas; but 
for this purpoſe, a great reinforcement of ſhipping 
was neceſſary, and a tax was impoſed, in order to 
defray the expence of a fleet. A public burden 


coming fo unſeaſonably, greatly encreaſed the ge- 


neral diſcontent. The inhabitants of Rome, al- 
though they had ſuffered themſelves to be ſtript of 


their political conſequence as Roman citizens, ſtill 


felt the wants of nature, and were provoked by ex- 
actions that affected their property: they took cou- 
rage from the diſorders of the times, and ventured 
to cenſure an uſurpation, which they had not dared 
to reſiſt. Italy, the head of the empire, they 
ſaid, long uſed to exemption from all taxation, was 
* not only torn by domeſtic wars, but impoveriſhed 
* by an extortion that was practiſed to ſupport 
* quarrels, not with foreign enemies, but with Ro- 
% mans, and to gratify the vanity or emulation of 
„ fellow-citizens, who exhauſted all the ſtrength K 
i . | * t e 
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„ the commonwealth, merely. to appropriate the c HAF. 
government of it to themſelves ; for this, ſo ma- , | i} 
ny reſpectable citizens had been proſcribed ; for a 
« this, ſword and famine were ſtill permitted to 1 
„ rage, and the children of the firſt families of 
Rorne, in order to revenge their perſonal wrongs, 
and even to procure their ſubſiſtence, were forced 
to act the part of banditti and of pirates.“ 5 
The populace of Rome, inſtigated by theſe re- 
preſentations, tore down the proclamation, in which 
the new tãx was impoſed ; and ſeeming to recover 
their former conſequence, though now under the 
government of military. force, they became more 
riotous and dangerous than they had been in the 
_ utmoſt abuſe of their civil liberty, and in the height 

of their democratical power. N | 
It became neceflary, on account of the riots, and 
the growing ſcarcity of bread, to open a negocia- 
non with Sextus Pompeius, as the ſpeedieſt means 
of relief from the preſent diſtreſs. Octavius once 
more availed himſelf of the relation he had acquired 
to the family of Pompey, by his marriage with 
Scribonia, invited Libo to a viſit in Italy, and by 
his means propoſed an interview between the par- 

ties, to be held at Pateoli in the bay of Baiz. 
Sextus Pompeius having agreed to this propoſal, 
came with his fleet upon the coaſt. Antony and 
Octavius went to Puteoli by land, attended by ma- 
ny of the principal citizens, and a numerous'mtlita- 
ry eſcort. In order that the parties might meet in 
fafety, it was propoſed, that each ſhould have a ſepa- 
rate platform, erected on piles to be driven in the 
ka, reaching, on the one ſide, from the ſhore, on the 
other, from Pompey's ſhips, ſo as to bring the par- 
ties ſufficiently near to hold their conference, though 
{till with ſuch a ſpace or interval between them, 
as might mutually ſecure them from any inſult. or 

violence. 9 5 | 3 
Theſe preparations being made, the fleet of Sex- 
R 2 tus 
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BOOK tus Pompeius ranged itſelf on the one fide, and the 


land army of the Triumvirs on the other. As the 
intereſts of all men were involved in the iſſue, their 
expectations were greatly raiſed. The ſhores, the 
cliffs, the high lands were covered with ſpectators, 
who gazed on the ſcene, and anxiouſly waited for 
the event. At the firſt conference, the Triumvirs 
offered Pompey a ſafe return to Rome, with an 
equivalent for his father's eſtate. He demanded 
admiſſion into the Triumvirate, inſtead of Lepi- 
dus, who appeared in effect to be already excluded. 
As they parted without any agreement, a general 
diſſatisfaction appeared among their adherents and 
followers on both ſides. 3 feared the defec- 
tion of many who had hitherto followed him; and 
as he had lately put Murcus, a principal officer of his 
party, to death, from a jealouſy of this ſort, he was 
inclined to believe that many of his party were diſ- 
poſed to accept of any terms, and to treat for them- 
ſelves. | ; | 
The diſtreſſes of Italy, on the other hand, ſtrong- 
ly urged the Triumvirs to make the neceſſary con- 
ceſſions; and both parties came to a ſecond inter- 
view, with better inclinations to adjuſt their differ- 
ences. It. was accordingly agreed, that Pompey 
ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Sicily, . Sardinia, and 
Corſica ; that the Peloponneſus ſhould likewiſe be 
ceded to him, and a ſum of money be paid in com- 
penſation for the loſſes of his family (z); that all 
the exiles, now under his protection, except ſuch as 
were concerned in the death of Ceſar, ſhould be re- 
ſtored to their country, and to a fourth part of their 
former eſtates; that the navigation of the ſeas of 
Italy ſhould be free, and veſſels immediately ſuf- 
tered to paſs from Sicily, and all the neighbouring, 


countries, which were accuſtomed to ſupply the Ita- 
lians with corn. | 


(=) 15,500,000 Drach, or Deaarii, about 500,000 l. Zonoras, lib. x. 


p. 283, c. 21. ; : 
This 
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This treaty being ratified, was tranſmitted to © HA P. 


Rome, and committed to the keeping of the Veſtal V. 


who had no ſuch particular motive, being ſeized 
with the general contagion, preſſed to have a near- 4 
er view of the ſcene ; that numbers were ſuffocated 3B 
in the crowd; that many from the boats and ſhips 548 
leaped into the fea, and waded or ſwam to land, and 4 
were met from the ſhore by others who expected to 3 
recover- their relations and friends; that ſhouts of 3 
; Joy, or cries of deſpair, were raiſed, according as 11 
4 they were ſeverally ſucceſsful or - diſappointed in 8 
this expectation ; that parents and children, diſap- 1 
1 pointed in their hopes of meeting each other, tore #128 
: their hair, and fell into agonies of grief, the whole vil 
. exhibiting, though in a ſuppoſed termination of a 
f public Arete, a lively expreſſion of the diſtreſs 4 
2 which the late troubles had occaſioned, and ſtriking 1 
5 marks of the wounds which were recently open, 1 * 
4 and bleeding in the vitalsof the commonwealth, and 1 in 
in the boſom of every private houſe (a). 1 
: (4) Dio. Caff. lib, xvii. c. 37. Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. i | 
18 5 At bY 
0 


Virgins, Every cauſe of hoſtility or diſtruſt” be- 
tween the parties being thus done away, their plat- 
forms were joined by-a bridge of planks, and they: 
embraced each other. Thoſe, who were near 
enough to ſee this ſignal of peace, raiſed a ſhout, 
which was returned from the multitudes. which 
crowded the ſhips and the neighbouring ſhores. 
Every one took a part in the joy that was-occaſion- 


ed by the preſent event, as having ſuffered under 


the diſtreſſes and hardſhips which were now brought 
6% tot, | RD | 

Hiſtorians, ſeeming to feel for thoſe who were 
concerned in this tranſaction, have exerted their ge- 
nius in deſcribing it; and, among other particulars, 
have recorded, that friends and relations, who had 


been long ſeparated, being to meet in peace, crowd- 


ed with great ardour to the ſtrand; that perſons 
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At the cloſe of this ſcene, the leaders mutually in- 
vited each other to a feaſt. Pompey, by lot, gave 
the firſt entertainment on board his ſhip; he made 
an apology- for the want of accommodation, and 
playing on the word Carine, which ſignified a ſhip, 
and likewiſe was the name of his late father's villa 
and garden in the ſuburbs of Rome, which were 
occupied by Antony, This,“ he faid, © is now 
„my Carine.'; While the company were yet on 
board, Menas, once the ſlave of the great Pompey, 
but now emancipated, and the firſt ſea-officer in 
the fleet of his ſon, whiſpered him, that then was 
the time to revenge the death of his father and of 
his brother, and to recover the rank of his family, 
by diſpatching theſe authors of all their calamities. 
Let me cut the cable,” he ſaid, © and put to ſea; 
{© I promiſe you that none of them ſhall eſcape.” 
„This might have been done by Menas, without 
* conſulting me, ſaid Sextus; but my faith is 
&« facred, and muſt not be broken.” | 

The gueſts accordingly were ſuffered to depart, 
without having, in any way, been made ſenſible of 
the danger they ran, and they gave entertainments 
in their turns. At theſe feaſts, additional articles 
were thought of to confirm the treaty, and to regu- 
late the meaſures of the future adminiſtration. To 
ſtrengthen the coalition of parties, the daughter of 
Sextus Pompeius was betrothed to Marcellus, the 
nephew. of Octavius, and now the ſtep- ſon of An- 
tony. The ſucceſſion to the Conſulate was fixed 
for four years. Antony and Libo were named Con- 
ſuls for the firſt year, Cæſar and Pompey were to 
follow, next Enobarbus and Soſius, and laſt of all 
Antony and Czfar. Under the adminiſtration of 
theſe laſt, it was ſuppoſed that the public order and 
public tranquillity might be ſo well reſtored; for 
this was the language which the Triumvirs ſtill af- 
feed to hold, that the republic would no longer 

* 8 
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need the interpoſition of extraordinary powers, and c H A f. 


might be left to run its uſual courſe; 

Sextus Pompeius ſet fail for Sicily; the collegiate 
ſovereigns of the empire ſet out on their return to 
Rome; and, in their entry to the city, paſſed 
through multitudes, Who, on the preſent occaſion, 
gave very ſincere demonſtrations of joy. The 
People flattered themſelves, that they were now to 


experience no more of their late diſtreſſes—no more 


civil diflentions—no more tearing of the father 
from his family, to ſerve in the wars no more op- 
preſſion and cruelty from the licentiouſneſs of ar- 
mies - no more deſertion of ſlaves no more devaſ- 
tation of their lands no more interruption of agri- 
culture, no more famine. In the return of exiles, 
who lately fled from the ſwords of their fellow · citi- 
zens, but who were now reſtored to the enjoy ment 
of peace and ſecurity, they might perceive, it was 
ſaid, the ſureſt evidence of a general act of oblivion 
for all offences, and a termination of all party ani- 
moſities and diſpute. 155 
Octavius and Antony, during the remainder of 
their continuance together at Rome, paſſed their 
time in literary amuſements, and in the faſhionable 
paſtimes of the age, cock- fighting and quail-fight- 
ing (5). They conducted affairs of State with ſo 
much concord and filence, that no public tranſacti- 
on is mentioned, beſides the completing of the aque- 
ducts projected by Julius Czfar, and the celebration 
of the feſtivals, which had been yowed for the de- 
> xo thoſe who had conſpired againſt his 


(6) Plutarch. in Antonio, (e) Dio. Caff, lib, xlviii. c. 38, 33. 
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HA M 
Alarm of the Parthian Invaſion of Syria. — Arrange. 
ments of Octavius and Autony. — Departure of the 
latter, and Reſidence at Athens. —State of the 
Commonwealth. — Marriage of Oftavius with Li- 
via—War with Sextus Pompeius. — Actions near 


- the Straits of Meſſina. —Agrippa ſucceeds to the 
Command of Oftauius's bleet—FHis Viflory at 


bs Sea. —Fligbt of Sextus Pompetus.— Breach between 


Odtavius and Lepidus. 


BOOK C was the ſtate of affairs at Rome, when 
Ly IJ the accounts which had been ſucceſſively receiv- 
| ed from Syria, made the preſence of Antony ap- 
pear to be neceſſary in that part of the empire which 
had been ſpecially committed to his care. His lieu- 
tenant Deſidius Saxa, in oppoſing the Parthians 
under Pacorus and Labienus, had received a defeat, 
and being unable to brook his misfortune, had kill- 
ed himſelf, In conſequence of this cataſtrophe, 
the province of Syria was over-run by the enemy. 
Tyre, and all the principal towns on the coaſt were 
already in their hands, and the province of Cilicia 
lay open to their inroads. Lus blogt 
Upon this report, Antony ſent forward Ventidi- 
us, to collect ſuch forces as yet remained in the 
province of Aſia, and to give ſome preſent check to 
the immediate progreſs of the Parthians, while he 
himſelf propoſed to follow, and to conduct the war 
in perſon. Before his departure, he obtained from 
the Senate and People the form of an act to confirm 
all the arrangements which the Triumvirs had made 
reſpecting the revenue, or any other department of 
the State. In concert with his colleague he made 
up the roll of the Senate, and marked out the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Conſuls and other titular magiſtrates for 


eight 


4 
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eight years. In their choice of perſons for theſe ſe- 
veral honours, each was careful to balance the no- 
mination of his rival with an equal number af his 


own dependants, clients, and perſons over whom 


he had intire influence; and in this competition for 
power, they named for the offices of State mere ali- 
ens, ſoldiers of fortune, perſons who had recently 
obtained their freedom, or confidential ſlaves ma- 
numitted for this purpoſe (az. 

Theſe arrangements being made, Antony, at - 
tended by his wife Octavia, ſet out for Athens. 
Here be learned that the war in Syria was in a 
great meaſure at an end; that Pacorus, the ſon of 
the king of Parthia, with Labienus, having attack- 
ed Ventidius in his camp, were repulſed; that their 
forces had been afterwards routed in different en- 
counters, and diſperſed; that Pacorus himſelf was 
killed (b) ; that Labienus had fled, in diſguiſe, into 
Cyprus, was diſcovered, taken, and put to death; 
that the Parthians had abandoned all their conqueſts 
in Syria and in Paleſtine, and were haſtening to re- 
paſs the Euphrates. e 
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Antony, upon this termination of a war, which. 


fo much alarmed his diviſion of the empire, proba- 
bly would have been inclined to return into Egypt; 
but as the 'preſence of Octavia rendered a viſit to 
Cleopatra improper, he determined to take his re- 
ſidence at Athens. From thence he diſtributed to 
his officers their ſeveral ſtations. and provinces, and 
diſpoſed of kingdoms on the frontiers to princes 
who ſolicited his protection: that of Pontus he be- 
ſtowed on Darius the ſon of Pharnaces, and grand- 
ſon of Mithridates; that of the Jews and Samari- 
tans on Herod; that of Pyſidia, on Amyntas; and 
that of Cilicia, on Polemon. During the winter 


7 
1 


(a) One Maximus, being in the nomination. for the office of Queſtor, 
was claimed and adjudged to be a ſlave; another perſon of the fame condi- 
tion was diſcovered in a high ſtation, and, as a puniſhment due for his pre- 
7 was thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Dio, Caſſ. lib! xlviii, c. 34. 
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he had dropped all the retinue . of a Roman officer 
of State, reſigned himſelf to eaſe, domeſtic plea- 
ſures, and the converſation of the learned (c). 

ln the intervals of relaxation, ſome ſpecies of ex- 
travagance and diſſipation ever make a part in the 
hiſtory of Antony's life. The reports, however, 
which remain of his behaviour at Athens, may, in 
a great meaſure, be conſidered as a part of the re- 
proach, which his enemies, to juſtify their own 
cauſe, have thrown upon his memory; and which 
they have been able, by becoming the victorious 
party, to fix upon his name for ever. He is ſaid, 
at ſome of his entertainments, to have perſonated 
Bacchus the young and irreſiſtable conqueror of the 
world, and to have carried this extravagance ſo far, 
that the Athenians were encouraged to pay their 
court, by propoling a marriage. between himſelf 
and their goddeſs Minerva. But to ſhow that he 
carried ſome reaſon in his madneſs, he accepted the 
match, under condition that the bride ſhould be ac- 
companied with a ſuitable portion; and in this jeſt 
turned the ſervility of his flatterers to profit, by ex- 
acting ten millions of drachmas (4). N 

But in whatever manner Antony paſſed his ſup- 
poſed leiſure at Athens, Octavius, whoſe conduct, 
on moſt occaſions, is a manifeſt contraſt to that of 
his colleague, did not fail to avail himſelf of the 
advantages of his ſituation in Italy, the ſuppoſed 
head of the empire, and of the bent of the times 
to monarchy, by uniting, as much as poſſible, all 
the channels of influence in his own perſon. 

The concerts of the firſt Cæſar with Pompey and 
Craſſus, though named a Triumvirate, were the 
mere effects of a private combination to over- rule 
the public councils, and to diſpoſe of every prefer- 
ment, or place of emolument or truſt. But the 
powers now exerciſed by Oclavius, Antony, and 
AA jan, de hell. Civ. p. 7. 

ut 300, ooo l. Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlviũ. c. 39. 


Lepidus, 
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Lepidus, though extorted by force, had at leaſt the 
nominal ſanction of a legal appointment, and were 
of the nature of thoſe extraordinary commiſſions 
which had been frequently given in every age of 
the republic, and which were not improperly cal- 
culated for any uncommon emergence, or arduous 
ſtate of affairs. A commiſſion of Triumvirate, in 
fo great an exigency of the State, profeſſedly given 
to reſtore its tranquillity, and re-eſtabliſh public or- 
der, if it had been freely granted, was well enough 
ſujted to former precedents, and preſerved the ana- 
logy of Roman forms, inſomuch that if the Peo- 
ple had been leſs corrupted, the government of the 

republic might have been eaſily reſtored. | 
he titles of Senate and People, of Conſul, Præ- 
tor, and other magiſtrates or officers of State, were 
ſtill retained, and preſerved the appearance of an- 
cient formalities, whether in the legiſlature, or in 
the exerciſe of executive power. The ſame mem- 
bers which formed the ancient political body were 
ſuppoſed to exift, though much debilitated, and 
ſunk in diſeaſe. The Senate conſiſted of perſons 
willing to ſubmit, or known to favour, the pteſent 
uſurpation: ſuch perſons only were now to be found. 
"Thoſe of a different deſcription had fallen in the 
civil wars, or periſhed in the late executions and 
maſſacres; and if they had ſtill remained, would 
not have been ſuffered to take a part in the govern- 
ment of the State by thoſe who, under the title of 
Triumvirs, had engroſſed all its functions. Even 
the pretended Comitia were no longer thoſe over- 
bearing conventions, in Which multitudes aſſembled 
in a tumultuary manner, aſſumed the prerogatives 
of the Roman People, diſpoſed of elections, or car- 
ried their own mandates into execution with irreſiſt- 
able force. This part of the republican” conſtitu- 
tion was become a mere name, employed to ratify 
the acts of the Triumvirs, and to confirm their no- 
mination of perſons to offioe. The forms of their 
| ; meeting, 
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meeting, however, as well as thoſe of the Senate, 
were. retained to give a ſanction to deeds which 
might not be ſuppoſed of permanent authority, 
without the well known initials of the Senate and 
People of Rome-(e). - - © 

As the ſupreme power and the exerciſe of every 
public function, both at Rome and in the provinces, 
were now veſted in this pretended commiſſion, the 
ordinary offices of State were filled up merely for 
the ſake of form, or rather that there might be an 
opportunity to oblige particular perſons in their ad- 
vancement to public honours. The titles of Præ- 
torian and Conſular rank, retained by thoſe who 
had filled thoſe offices in the commonwealtb, were 
come to reſemble the titles of honour by which the 
nobles are diſtinguiſned in monarchies; and men 
had, for ſome time, begun to covet the office, not 
on account of the power it conferred, but for the 
ſake of the title it was to leave behind, with the 
perſons by whom it had once been poſſeſſed. 

For this reaſon the ancient denominations of of- 
fice were not likely to be diſcontinued at Rome, 
even upon the eſtabliſhment of monarchy. The 
regular term of a year indeed was already no long- 
er annexed to the idea of magiſtracy. The ho- 
nour of having been Conſul or Prætor for a few 
months, for a few days, or even for a few hours, 
gave the precedency that was wiſhed for ; and ma- 
ny, as ſoon as they had taken poſſeſſion of the of- 
fice, were removed to make way for others to whom 
the ſame favour was intended. 

In this manner, during the joint- reſidence of Oc- 
tavius and Antony at Rome, Aſinius Pollio, and 


Domitius, holding the Conſulate, were made to re- 


ſign it, in order that two others might be admitted 
for a few days, of, whom one was, L. Cornelius Bal- 
bus, a native of Gades in Spain, and the firſt of his 
family that ever had a place on the rolls of the Peo- 
( ̃o) s. P. & R. | 
ple 
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ple as a citizen of Rome. But this new citizen cu Av. 
had followed Julius Cæſar, and amaſſed a conſider- I., 
able fortune in his ſervice. To others, the dignity 
of Prætor and of Edile, vacated on purpoſe, was 
transferred for a few hours. Theſe: preferments 
gave no claim, as in the former times of the repub- 
lic, to the government of provinces; they gave no 
influence, and ſcarcely preſeribed any function in 
the city. | | FS 433 SA 281 
In this general abuſe of the civil inſtitutions, now 
reduced to mere titles and forms, the Tribunes of 
the People, by means of the ſuperſtitious regard 
that was paid to their perſons, ſtill retained a part 
of their conſequence; and Octavius, inſtead of at- 
tempting to reduce it, affected to revere this ſacred 
repoſitory of the People's rights, in defence of which 
Julius Cæſar made war on the Senate; and in- 
ſtead of attempting to remove the defences with 
which theſe officers were provided againſt violence, 
he procured his own name to be inſeribed in their 
liſt, and took part in a ſacred character which he 
could not deſtroy; in this, as in many other parti- 
culars, diſcovering an admirable diſcernment of the 
means that were neceſſary to palliate a recent uſur- 
pation; and ſeeming to profit by the experience of 
his late uncle, who, after he had overcome every 
ſerious reſiſtance, fell a ſacrifice to trifles, and to 


the ſecurity and oftentation with which he aſſumed 
the ſtate of a monarch, | | 


About this time is dated a conſiderable alteration 
made in the Roman law, by the addition of a rule 
reſpecting the effect of laſt wills. This rule is aſerib- 
ed to Falcidius (, one of the colleagues of Octavi- 

us in the college of Tribunes. Hitherto Roman citi- 
zens were free to bequeath their fortunes at pleaſure, 
and to divide them in any proportion among their 
friends or acquaintance, whether relations or ſtrang- 
ers; and property held a courſe in its paſſage by 
| Lex Falcidia. n 
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ſucceſſion, from one generation to another, which 
excluded no perſon whatever from the hopes of in - 
heritance, provided he could obtain the regard of 
his fellow-citizens. As it was the practice of every 
teſtator, even when he had no motive for diſinherit- 
ing his neareſt relations, to give ſome teftimony in 
his will to the merit of every friend who ſurvived 


him, it was reckoned an honour: to be mentioned 


U. C. 718. 
Ap. Claudi- 
us Pulcher, 
and C. Nor- 
banus Flac - 
cus. 


in many wills, and perſons who had not the ordi- 
nary opportunities to amaſs fortunes, either in the 
government of provinces, or in the farm of the re- 
venues, might nevertheleſs become rich by an ex- 
tenfive and well · ſupported courſe of good offices in 
the city. This practice ts poſſibly leſs ſuited to mo- 
narchy, than it is to republics, and leaſt of all to 
deſpotical governments, where the maſter wiſhes to 
leave no will independent of his own. He can awe 
the living, but the dying eſcape from his influence. 
This feeling perhaps already began to take place in 
the minds of the rulers at Rome, and in the minds 
of thoſe who courted their favour ; and it may have 
ſuggeſted the law of Falcidius, by which teſtators 
were ſuffered to diſpoſe, by will, of no more than 
three-fourths of their effects; the other fourth was 
aſſigned to the heir at law. OE 
While Antony yet reſided at Athens, Octavi us 
paſſed into Gaul on a progreſs to review his armies, 
and to make the proper diſpoſition of his force in 
the provinces ; and it began to appear, that the late 
treaty, which had been concluded with Sextus Pom- 
peius, was no more than a temporary expedient to 
procure relief to the inhabitants of Italy from the 
diſtreſſes with which they had been lately afflicted. 
The articles were never fully performed by either 
party. The family alliance, which Octavius had 
contracted with Sextus Pompeius in his marriage 
with Scribonia, by whom he had iſſue, a daughter 
afterwards fo famous by the name of Julia, was 
likewiſe, about this time, broke off to make way = 
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b 
his marriage with Livia, a name already mention- 
ed, and to be often repeated in the ſubſequent parts 
of this hiſtorx. | 7 
Marriage had hitherto appeared to Octavius mere- 
ly as the means of obtaining ſome political end; 
and he had already, in difficult tranſactions, twice 
availed himſelf of this expedient, although it is re- 
marked by hiſtorians, as an evidence of his youth, 
that, until his marriage with Livia, his beard was 
not ſufficiently grown to need the uſe of the razor. 
In this alliance, however, he ſeems to have had a 
different object; and was ſo far from being led by 
utility alone, that he not only overlooked the want 
of it, but likewiſe got over many other difficulties 
which ſtood in his way. | bigs og 
Livia Druſilla was the daughter of Livius Druſus, 
a citizen who had been in open enmity with Octa- 
vius and his party; and who, in deſpair, after the 
battle of Philippi, with other adherents of the re- 
public, had fallen by his own hands. The daughter 
had been married to Tiberius Claudius Nero, who 
alſo was a declared enemy of the Cæſarean faction; 
and who, in the late conteſt of parties in Italy, put 
himſelf at the head of the ejected land-holders of 
Campania, joined Lucius Antonius, and, as has 
been mentioned on the reduction of Peruſia, fled 
with his family into Sicily, where he took refuge 
with Sextus Pompeius. Being included in the trea- 
ty of reconciliation which was framed at Baiæ, he 
returned to Rome. His wife had already born him 
a ſon, afterwards well known by the name of Ti- 
berius, and was again with child, and ſix months 
gone in her pregnancy, when it was propoſed, that 
the ſhould part from her preſent huſband, and bring 
forth the child, of whom ſhe was then pregnant, 
in the embraces of Cæſar. The prieſts being con- 
ſulted on the legality of this marriage, deſired to 
know, whether the pregnancy of Livia was well 
aſcertained; and being informed that it was cer- 
i | | tain, 
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BOOK tain, made anſwer, _ as there r ariſe no 
w—— doubt concerning the parentage of her offspring, 
her ſeparation from Tiberius Claudius, 2 
marriage with Octavius, were lawful. | | 
The change which now took place in the family 
of Octavius, by his repudiating Scribonia, was 
conſidered as the prelude to a war with Sextus 
Pompeius. Many articles of the late treaty had 
never been carried into execution. The Pelopon- 
neſus, under pretence of the time which was ne- 
ceſſary to recover ſome arrears that were ſaid to be 
due to Antony in that province, had not, accord- 
ing to agreement, been delivered to Pompey. In 
juſtification of other infractions of the treaty, it 
was urged againſt him, that, contrary to the faith 
he had given, he continued to augment his fleet, 
and ſuffered his cruizers to commit depredations on 
the traders of Italy. Some pirates being taken, 
and threatened with the torture, alleged, in their 
own vindication, that they acted under his orders, 
The confeſſions of theſe men being publiſhed, with 
complaints and remonſtrances, an altercation en- 
ſued that was likely to end in hoſtilities and open 
war. | | | 
After theſe complaints had become mutual be- 
tween Octavius and Sextus Pompeius, the rupture 
was haſtened by the defection of Menas, one of 
Pompey's officers, the ſame perſon who propoſed to 
carry off Antony and Octavius, by cutting the ca- 
ble while they were at dinner on board his maſter's 
ſhip. This officer, being intruſted with the com- 
mand of a fleet in the ports of Sardinia, upon ſome 
diſguſt to his maſter, entered into a correſpondence 
with Octavius, made offer of his ſervice, and pro- 
ſed to ſurrender the iſland. This act of perfidy 
came known only by the acceptance and execu- 
tion of the offer. Octavius obtained the poſſeſſion 
of Sardinia, and received Menas with ſixty galleys 
into his ſervice, rewarded his treachery by em- 
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ploying him in the ſame rank which he poſſeſſed 
under Sextus Pompeius, and by conferring upon 
him the gold ring, the well known badge of no- 
bility at Rome (gh). W 
As this tranſaction took place while the treaty 
was yet ſuppoſed to be in force, Pompey demand- 
ed that the traitor ſhould be delivered up to him, 
and the iſland of Sardinia reſtored; but was an- 
ſwered, that he himſelf had been the aggreſſor, in 
giving refuge to deſerters and fugitive ſlaves. 
Pompey, on receiving this anſwer, proceeded to 
immediate hoſtilities (50. He ſent Menecrates, 
who ſucceeded Menas in the chief command of his 
fleet, to the coaſt of Campania, with orders to 
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make repriſals, and to plunder Vulturnus, and ſome 


other places of that neighbourhood >). 
Octavius, on his part, had been ſome time en- 
deavouring to ſupply his want of ſhipping, had built 
ſome veſſels in the ports of Italy, which, with the 
addition of thoſe he received by the deſertion of 
Menas, put him in condition to enter on the war 
with advantage. He had ordered his equipments 
at two ſeparate ſtations; the one at Tarentum, the 
other on the coaſt of Etruria; and, being now to 
make war on Sicily, he propoſed to bring his naval 
forces together at Rhegium, in the ſtraits of Meſ- 
ſina. Thither he likewiſe directed a powerful land 
army to march, in order to invade the iſland, and 
to begin the war, by expelling Pompey from the 
principal ſeat of his power. He himſelf came round 
to Rhegium with that diviſion of his fleet which 
had been fitted out at Tarentum. Calvifins com- 
manded the other diviſion, and made ſail from the 
coaſt of Etruria to the fame place. 

Sextus Pompeius, having notice of this diſpoſi- 
tion that was made to attack him, likewiſe divided 
his forces. He himſelf took poſt at Meſſina to ob- 

(2) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlviii. c. 43. Oroſius, Appian, & e- 


(4) Zonaras, lib. x. c. 23. 
Vol. III. 8 ſerve 
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Boo x ſerve Octavius, and ſent Menecrates to intercept. 


V. 


Calviſius, and to prevent the junction of their fleets, 
Menecrates according]y came in fight of his ene- 
my in the evening of the ſame day, lay that night 
under the iſland ÆEnaria, while Calviſius came to 
anchor near Cumæ. Next morning, at break of 
day, both fleets got under ſail; but Calviſius, hav- 
ing orders to bring his diviſion ſafe to the general 


rendezvous at Rhegium, was defirous to avoid an 


engagement, and kept under the land. Mene- 
crates, ſteering the ſame courſe, kept abreaſt of 
the enemy, till perceiving their deſign to avoid 
him, by lying cloſe to the ſhore, he too ſtood in 
with the land to attack them. 

Calviſius, finding an action unavoidable, and 
thinking himſelf inferior in the ſkill of his mari- 
ners, determined to bring his ſhips to anchor under 
the land, where they could not be ſurrounded, and 
where his men, if attacked, having ſmooth water, 
might uſe their ſwords as on ſolid ground; and he 
accordingly. formed a line cloſe to the ſhore, turning 
the prow and the beak of his ſhips to the ſea, 

In this poſition the ſquadron of Octavius receiv- 
ed the ſhock of the enemy, and on the right, where 
Calviſius himſelf commanded, made a good de- 
fence, but in the centre, many of the ſhips were 
forced from their anchars, and ſtranded, or burnt. 
Menecrates, in coming to engage, diſtinguiſhed the 
galley of Menas, his antient rival, and the traitor 
to their common maſter; bore down upon him, 
and, in the ſhock, broke away the beak of his gal- 
ley; but, in paſſing along his ſide, as the vellel 
bruſhed, loft all the oars of his own ſhip. They 
afterwards grappled, and fought till both the com- 
manders were wounded ; and Menecrates, finding 
himſelf diſabled, and in danger of being taken, 
went headlong into the ſea. His galley inſtantly 
ſtruck, and was towed off by the enemy. This 
event, although the advantage was otherwiſe great- 


If 
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ly on the ſide of Pompey, diſpirited the whole ſqua- c H a p. 
x thr} and Demochares, who ſucceeded Menecrates _E 
in the command of Pompey's fleet, neglecting the 
advantage he might have reaped from the ſituation 
and loſs of the enemy, withdrew to the iſland 
Enaria, and from thence, on the following day, 
ſet ſail for Sigily. Calviſius, having endeavoured 
to repair his damage, continued his voyage, under 
the land, towards Rhegium. 
Octavius, at the ſame time, not knowing of this 
action, but being impatient to effect the junction 
of his fleets, made ſail from Rhegium, and ſtood 
to the northward through the Straits. When the 
reater part of the fleet had paſſed the port of Meſ- 
bs he was obſerved by Sextus Pompeius, who put. 
to ſea, and attacked his rear. He nevertheleſs con- 
tinued on his way through the gut, and would have 
declined an action, if it could have been avoided ; 
but finding himſelf in danger of ſuffering an abſo- 
| Inte defeat from the enemy, who, taking advantage 
of his courſe, preſſed on his rear as in actual flight, 
he made a ſignal to halt; and from the fame mo- 
tives which determined Calviſius to form under the 
land, making a like diſpoſition, he hoped, that, by 
being at anchor, his men might engage on equal 
terms with an enemy who were greatly ſuperior in 
the management of their ſhips. In the event, how- 
ever, he was much more unfortunate than Calvi - 
fius, and had great part of his fleet either ſtranded 
or burnt, He himſelf, while his ſhips were ſtill en- 
gaged, left Cornificius to continue the fight, got 
on ſhore, and with a number of men, who had 
eſcaped from the wrecks, took refuge on the neigh- 


bouring hills. i, 
At the approach of night, the lieutenant of Oc- 
tavius, while the enemy ſtill preſſed upon him, ſee- 
ing the danger of having all his ſhips forced on 
ſhore before morning, made a fignal for the remains 
of the ſquadron to cut their cables, and ſtand out 
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BO O k to ſea. In making this movement, his own galley 


J grappled with that of Demochares, and having dil. 


—abled her, obliged the tFommander to move into 


another ſnip. At this inſtant the other diviſion of 
Octavius's fleet, commanded by Calviſius, appeared 
to the northward ; being ſeen firſt from the enemy's 
fleet, occaſioned a ſudden pauſe in the action. 
Pompey, believing this to be a freſh enemy, 
whom, atter ſo much loſs and fatigue, he was not 
in condition to engage, took his reſolution, to the 


great ſurpriſe of the ſquadron he had vanquiſhed, 


to relinquiſh his prey, and retire to Meſſina. 
Cornificius again came to anchor in the place of 
action, and being joined by Calviſius, paſſed the 
night in taking an account of his damage, in ſav- 
ing ſuch ſhips as could be got off, or in removing 
the baggage and ſtores from ſuch as were afhore. 
Octavius, at the ſame time, made fires on the hills 
to aſſemble the ſtragglers who had eſcaped from the 
wrecks, of whom many were found without arms 
or neceſſaries of any fort. | | 
Towards morning, a gale of wind aroſe from the 
fouth, and rolled a great ſea through the ſtraits. It 
continued to blow all day and the following night ; 
during which time, Menas, being an experienced 
mariner, had not only originally come to an anchor 
with his diviſion, as far as he could from the land, 
but continued all night to eaſe his anchors, by ply- 


ing againſt the wind with his oars. Of the reſt of | 


the fleet, ſuch ſhips as were near the land having 
drove in the night, many periſhed on the rocks. 


At break of day the wind abated ; but, from the 


effects of the ſtorm which had blown in the night, 
the ſtrand was covered with dead bodies, and with 


the fragments of ſhips. The veſſels that were ſtill 


afloat, being about one half of the fleet, having 
ſtopped for a little time to ſave as many as they 
could from the wrecks, ſet fail in a very ſhattered 
condition for Vibo. Here they arrived without 
| | | any 
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any moleſtation from the enemy, who were con- C H A P. 
tented to have remained in ſafety at Meſſina. 1 
tavius himſelf having beheld the wreck of ſo many 

of his ſhips, took the route of Campania by land, 

and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to fruſtrate 
1 which Pompey might make on the 

coaſt. | 

The ſummer having been ſpent in theſe undeci- 
five operations, both parties prepared for a vigorous 
renewal of the conteſt in the following ſpring. 

Pompey himſelf continued to alarm the coaſt of v. C. 216. 
Italy during the winter, and ſent Apollophanes, one I. Cn: 
of his officers, to make a deſcent upon Africa, Gallus, 
Octavius gave orders to repair the loſs of his ſhips, © lit. 
and to recruit his Jand-forces. He had recourſe to 

the aſſiſtance of Antony, who had hitherto expreſſed 

a diſlike to the war, and was probably jealous of 

the acceſſions of power which Octavius was likely 

to gain by the deſtruction of Sextus Pompeius. 

Antony however, upon this requiſition from his 
colleague, ſet fail from Greece, and appeared at. 
Tarentum with a fleet of three hundred ſhips, though 
fill undetermined, it is ſuppoſed, which fide he 
ſhould take in the preſent conteſt. But Octavia, 
who had accompanied her huſband to Tarentum, 
had the addreſs to turn the ſcale. in favour of her 
brother. She undertook to be the mediator of their 
differences, went on ſhore, and procured an amica- 
ble interview between them. At this meeting they 
made an exchange of ſea and land forces. Antony 
gave to Octavius a hundred and twenty ſhips, and 
had in return twenty thouſand legionary ſoldiers. 

To confirm the removal of all their ſuſpicions, Ju- 
lia, the infant daughter of Octavius by Scribonia, 
was, on this occaſion, betrothed to Antyllis, one of 
the ſons of Antony by Fulvia; and a daughter of 
Antony was betrothed to Domitius. Theſe ſchemes 
of alliance, projected in the infancy of the parties, 
never took effect, but were among the — 
wit 
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B OO K with which the parents endeavoured to amuſe each 
o. | | 
Octavius and Antony now agreed, with very lit- 
tle heſitation, that Pompey had forfeited the Con- 
ſulate, the prieſthood, and all the other advantages 
which had been yielded in his favour by the late 
treaty ; and they made new arrangements reſpect- 
ing the ſucceſſion to office, in behalf of themſelves 
and their friends. The principal object in theſe ar- 
rangements was the gratifying their adherents with 
titles of rank. In the preceding year, no leſs than 
ſixty- ſeven perſons had paſſed through the office of 
Prætor. This dignity, as well as that of Conſul, 
was frequently, for the ſake of the title, taken up 
and reſigned in the ſame day. The office of AÆdile, 
which uſed to be of ſo much conſequence under the 
republic, as it gave an opportunity to court the 
favour of the People with entertainments and ſhows, 
being now of no value on this account, and being 
the loweſt in rank, though ſtill expenſive, was ge- 
nerally declined (i). 
The period for which the pretended commiſſion 
of the Triumvirs had been granted by the Roman 
Senate and People being now about to expire, Oc- 
tavius and Antony, without having recourſe to 
the ſame form, reſumed the exerciſe of their power 
for five years longer. And having, in appearance, 
amicably ſettled the ſeveral points in diſpute between 
themſelves, they ſeparated in purſuit of their re- 
ſpeQtive objects; Octavius being intent on the war 
with Sextus Pompeius, and Antony on that with 
the Parthians. But, to the great danger of their 
future agreement, the laſt was no longer attended 
by Octavia, who had hitherto ſerved as a bond of 
union between them, and had checked the jealou- 
ſies and extravagancies of her huſband. She had 
born him a child, was again pregnant, and being 


O Dio. Calf, libs vil. c. 43=53- | 
| unable 
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unable to attend him in the dangers to which he c HA r. 


was likely to be expoſed in the Parthian war, choſe 
to remain in Italy, and to fix her reſidence at 
Rome (&). | 

In the proſpect of the approaching campaign, 
Agrippa was recalled from Gaul, where he had 
been employed by Octavius in the preceding ſum- 
mer, and during.the miſcarriages on the coaſt of 
Italy. This officer, although of mean extraction, 
roſe to the higheſt honours which could, in this ſtate 
of his country, be attained by a citizen. As he 
was not born to the dignity and pretenſions of a 
Roman Senator, he cannot be accuſed, with others, 
of having betrayed that character; but coming 
forward amidft the ruins of the republic, and after 
the extinction of thoſe virtues which were neceſſary 
to its preſervation, he was the firſt perſon who un- 
derſtood and poſſeſſed the habits and accompliſh- 
ments which are required in ſupport of a monar- 
chy ; ſubmiſſion without ſervility or baſeneſs, ap- 
plication, fidelity, and courage; eſtimating ho- 
nours by his nearneſs to his prince, and merit by 
the degree in which he could promote his ſervice (1). 
He had in the preceding ſummer obtained ſome 
victories on the Rhine, and was the firſt Roman, 
after Julius Cæſar, who had paſſed that barrier of 
the German nations. Upon his arrival at Rome he 
might have had a triumph on account of theſe ſer- 
vices; but preferring the reſpect that was due to 
his maſter, to the ſenſe of his own perſonal conſe- 
quence, he ſaid, that it did not become him to 
triumph while the affairs of Cæſar were not in 
proſperity, „ 

Agrippa was by his genius qualified for the exe- 
cution of magnificent works, as well as for the ſtea- 
dy and able conduct of military operations. Ob- 
ſerving, that the diſaſters of the preceding year 

60 Appian. de Bell. Civ. lib. v. Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlviii. c. 46, &c. 


(/) Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 79. 
Were 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK were to be imputed, in ſome meaſure, to the want 
wy» of harbours and proper retreats for ſhipping on the 
weſtern coaſt of Italy, he made it his firſt object to 
ſupply this defect, by opening a communication 
from the ſea to the lakes of Cumæ, which were ſpa- 
cious baſons, and when thus rendered acceſſible by 
navigable entries, might furniſh every conveniency 
for the reception and conſtruction of fleets. In de- 
ſcribing the maſonry which was neceſlary in the 
formation of theſe communications, mention is 
made of the peculiar advantage derived from the 
uſe of burnt earth taken from the neighbouring 
mountains; and which being uſed for ſand in the 
compoſition of mortar, made an excellent cement 

for buildings that were to remain under water (m). 
While the ſummer paſſed in the execution of 
theſe works, and in the equipment of a proper fleet 
to encounter that of Pompey, Menas, repenting of 
his late deſertion, entered into a correſpondence 
with his former maſter ; and being aſſured of par- 
don, withdrew with ſeven ſhips 1 the fleet of 
Octavius, then under the command of Calviſius, 
and returned to his former ſervice. Octavius took 
this occaſion to ſuperſede Calviſius, upon an impu- 
tation of neglect, and appointed Agrippa to ſucceed 

him in the conduct of the war. | 

v. c. 11. About a year was ſpent in the equipment of ſhips 
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. Cellus and in training the mariners, which, for the conve- 


Poplicola, x ; 
I. Munatius Dience of harbours and docks, was executed as be- 


Plancus, fore, at two ſeparate ſtations;. one at Tarentum, 
Nerva, P. Under Statilius Taurus, where the ſhips which had 
— arm been furniſhed by Antony ſtill remained; the other 
in the new harbour at Puteoli, under Agrippa. 
Lepidus, to ſecond the operations of Octavius, 
had aſſembled his forces on the coaſt of Africa, and 
it was concerted that Sicily ſhould be invaded in 


three places at once; at Lillybeum, the neareſt 


(+) Dio. Cal, lib. xlviii, e. 48, 49, 50, $1, $2. 
| * ö part 
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part to Africa, by Lepidus; at Mylæ, on the north- c H Av. 
ern ſide of the iſland, by Agrippa; and at Tauro- VI. 
minium, on the eaſtern coaſt, by Statilius Taurus. 
It was projected that the armaments equipped for 
theſe different ſervices, ſhould be at their places of 
deſtination as nearly as poſſible about the firſt of 
uly. ES | 
While theſe preparations were making, Octavius, 
reſiding chiefly at Tarentum or at Cumæ, left the 
adminiſtration of civil affairs at Rome in the hands 
of Mæcenas, who, though not veſted with any 
office of magiſtracy, or any other public character 
beſides that of a perſon in the confidence of his 
maſter, poſſeſſed a ſupreme authority. Octavius 
himſelf, when the plan of the war was ripe for 
execution, joined that diviſion of his forces which 
was led by Agrippa, and failed from Puteoli at the 
appointed time; but after he had croſſed the bay of 
Baiæ, to the promontory of Minerva, he met with 
a ſtorm, by which many of his ſhips were damaged, 
and forced to put back into the port he had left. 
This accident was likely to diſconcert the opera- 
tions of the campaign, or to delay the invaſion of 
Sicily for another ſeaſon. But the complaints of 
the people of Italy, ſuffering under the obſtruction 
that was given by Pompey to the importation of 
corn, required an immediate relief. Some of the 
projected operations of the campaign were already 
begun, and required to be ſupported. Lepidus 
had ſailed with the firſt diviſion of his army, and 
had landed in the neighbourhood of Lilly bæum, 
and Statilius Taurus had advanced from Tarentum 
to Leucopetræ, oppoſite to Taurominium, the place 
at which he was ordered to make his deſcent. Ur- 
ged by theſe conſiderations, Octavius, with ſuch. 
repairs as he could accompliſh, in about thirty days 
after he had been put back into port, again put to 
ſea, At Strougyle he learnt that Pompey, with 
the greater part of his fleet, lay off Mylæ to goal 
| * that 
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B Ok that acceſs to the iſland. Thinking this, therefore, 
\_}. a favourable opportunity to puſh his other attack 
F from Leucopetræ to Taurominium, he himſelf re- 
turned tothe coaſt of Italy, landed at Vibo, went 
from thence by land to Leucopetre, and put the 
ſquadron from that place in motion for their intend- 

ed deſcent on Sicily. 5 
While Octavius was thus employed at the other 
extremity of the Straits, Agrippa had come to an 
action with Pompey's fleet off the harbour of My- 
læ, and obliged them to put back into port with 
the lols of thirty ſhips (un). This circumſtance il! 
farther confirmed Octavius in his intention to paſs 
with his army into Sicily; and he accordingly, 
without meeting with any obſtruction, arrived at 
Taurominium, and landed his forces. | 
_ Sextus Pompeius, in the mean time, having had 
intimation of this deſign, ſoon after the action at 
Myle, had withdrawn in the night to Meſſina; 
and having put freſh men on board his ſhips, ſteer- 
ed for Taurominium, and came in fight of the har- 
bour ſoon after the enemy had diſembarked. By 
the unexpected appearance of a fleet much ſuperior 
to his own, Octavius was greatly alarmed; and 
leaving the command of the forces he had juſt land- 
ed, to Cornificius, he ordered his ſhips to flip their 
cables, and make what ſail they could to recover 
the harbour of Leucopetre. He himſelf went on 
board a ſmall pinnance, in order the better to eſcape 
the purſuit of the enemy, and with a very few at- 
tendants Janded in a creek on the coaſt of Italy. 
His ſhips were diſperſed, part taken, and many 
ſtranded on the oppolite ſhores; but he himſelf 
made his way in the night to Leucopetræ, where a 
diviſion of the army, under Meſſala, waited for the 
return of the ſhips in which they were to follow the 

former embarkation. - 
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aſter, or by a conſciouſneſs of the part which he 


himſelf had acted, and which ſerved to confirm all 


the former imputations of cowardice, without loſs 
of time ſent immediate diſpatches to all the ſtati- 
ons of his troops, to intimate his ſafe arrival in the 
camp of Meſſala. Before he ſhifted his wet clothes, 
or took any food, he made all the neceſſary arrange- 
ments; ſent a pinnance to Cornificius, whom he 
had left in the command of the army in Sicily, 
with orders to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity; 


and another to Agrippa, with inſtructions to move 


as ſoon as he could, by ſea or by land, to his relief. 
And he ordered Carinas, who with three legions 


lay embarked at Vibo, to fail without loſs of time, 


/ 


and to join Agrippa at Lipare. 


While Pompey paſſed with his fleet along the 


coaſt from Meſſina to Taurominium, he had order- 
eda great body of horſe on the ſhore to keep pace, 
as nearly as poſſible, with the motion of his ſhips 
ard as they approached to Taurominium, while he 
himſelf ſhould block up the harbour, to lay waſte 
the country, or to reſtrain the foraging parties of 
the enemy. | 

Cornificius, whom Octavius had left in the com- 


mand of his forces at this place, finding himſelf in 


danger of being ſurrounded, took his reſolution to 
depart from the coaſt, and, if poſſible, to join 
Agrippa, who, he had reaſon to believe, might by 
this time have effected his landing at Mylæ, on the 
oppoſite ſide of the iſland. He accordingly en- 
deavoured to convey intelligence of his deſign, and 
requeſted Agrippa to come forward to meet him 
with a proper force, and with the neceſſary ſup- 
plies, to give relief to his army, and to favour his 
Junction. 3 | 

The route by which Cornificius was moſt likely 
to avoid Pompey's ſtations, led by the ſkirts of 
Mount Etna, and over barren tracts that were ſtill 


covered, 
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Octavius, without being diſconcerted by this diſ- c H a p. 


VI. 


© by 
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B 00 K covered, inſtead of foil, with pumice and lava, 


v. 3 hp" 
ts. which had been diſcharged from the mountain, and 


which were not any where ſupplied with vegetation 
or water. His way over this ſpecies of ſoil lay 
through difficult paſſes, occupied by the natives, 
who either haraſſed his rear, or diſputed his paſſage 
in front. But after having undergone great labour 

and diſtreſs, and having loſt a conſiderable part of 
his army by fatigue and-famine, he was met by 
Laronius, with a reinforcement of troops and ſup- 
ply pf proviſions from Agrippa; and, upon the ap- 
pearance of this relief, was ſuffered by the enemy 
to continue the remainder of his march undiſturbed, 

Thus the two ſeparate diviſions of the army of 
Octavius, with which he intended at once to have 
attacked the oppoſite ſides of the iſland, were aſ- 
ſembled together on the northern coaſt. Hither he 
himſelf ſoon after repaired, and began his operati- 
ons by land at the head of twenty-one legions, twen- 
ty thouſand horſe, and above five thouſand light or 
irregular infantry, 

Pompey was yet ſtrong in the neighbourhood of 
Meſſina, or in that angle of the iſland which poin:- 
ed towards Italy. e ground being rugged and 
mountainous in the interior parts, forming a ridge 
from Mount ZEtna to the head of Pelorus, his quar- 
ters were acceſſible only, or chiefly, by the roads 
on the coaſt, leading from Mylæ on the one hand, 
and from Taurominium on the other, to Meſſina. 
Of theſe communications he was ſtill maſter, b 
means of the fortreſſes which he poſſeſſed at Mylæ, 
and at Taurominium. As he ſuppoſed that Lepi- 
dus, from the ſide of Africa, would attempt to co- 
operate with the forces of Octavius from Italy, he 
had ſtationed at Lilybæum a part of his fleet, and 
a conſiderable body of troops, commanded by 
Plennius, to oppoſe the deſcent and advances of the 
enemy on that quarter. The officer who had charge 


of his fleet on this ſtation, had ſuffered the firſt em- 


barkation 
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'barkation of Lepidus to eſcape and to effect their c H a r. #4 
landing; but being ſo fortunate as to intercept the VI. | li 
| ſecond, he in a great meaſure diſconcerted the in- 9 


tended operation on that fide. | 
| Lepidus, with that part of the army he had land- 
ed in Sicily, remained inactive in the neighbour- 
hood of Lilybæum, until having accounts that Oc- 
tavius was arrived in the iſland, had united the 
different diviſions of his army at Mylæ, and had 
obliged Sextus Pompeius to collect all his force in 
the neighbourhood of Meſſina, he ſuppoſed that the 
country from thence might be open to him; and 
he accordingly, notwithſtanding that Plennius, 
with a conſiderable body of Pompey's forces, re- 
mained behind him at Lilybæum, marched from 
one end of the iſland to the other; and having 
effected his junction with Octavius, they determin- 
ed to preſs upon Pompey at once with their united 
forces both by fea and by land. 8 
In execution of- this plan, Agrippa made a feint 
to land at the head of Pelorus; and having drawn 
the attention of the enemy to that quarter, favour- 
ed the deſign of Octavius, who, in the mean time, 
ſurpriſed and took the fortreſs of Mylæ. The com- 
bined army having gained this important advan- 
tage, continued to preſs upon Pompey, made move- 
ments which threatened to inveſt Meſſina, and to 
cut off the communications of his fleet and army 
with the country in the neighbourhood of that city. 
In order to avoid theſe inconveniencies, Pompey 
found himſelf under a neceſſity to hazard a battle 
either by ſea or by land, or wherever his antago- 
niſts preſented an opportunity the moſt likely to 
procure him relief. He himſelf relied chiefly on 
his naval force; and accordingly, without ſeeking 
for any advantage of ſituation or ſurprize, preſent- 
ed himſelf to the enemy near to Naulochus, be- 
tween the promontories of Mylæ and Pelorus, and 


was there met by Agrippa. | 
| | The 
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The fleets which were now to engage, conſiſted 
of about three hundred ſhips on each ſide. When 

formed in order of battle, their lines were nearly of 
equal extent. The conſtruction of ſhips was the 
fame, and they advanced deliberately on ſmooth 
water, without any circumftance that appeared to 
prognoſticate the victory on either fide. The ar- 
mies, at the ſame time, were drawn up on the ſhore, 
and in ſight of the ſcene which was to be acted be- 
fore them. After an obſtinate fight, in which the 
fleet of Pompey already ſuffered conſiderably, ſe- 
venteen of his ſhips at once withdrew from the ac- 
tion, and ſtood away for the Straits of Meſſina. 


Thoſe that were neareſt the land ran upon the 


ſhore, and were wrecked or taken ; the remainder 
being farther at ſea, and cut off from their own 
harbours, ſtruck, and delivered themſelves up to the 
enemy..." |. | 
The progreſs of the action at ſea was accompa- 
nied from the land with ſhouts and acclamations on 
the one fide, and with ſilent affliction, or with cries 
of deſpair, on the other. Twenty-eight ſhips of 
Pompey's fleet were ſunk ; above two hundred and 
fifty being the whole that remained beſides the ſe- 
venteen that fled to Meſſina, were ſtranded, taken, 
or burnt (o). Octavius loſt only three ſhips. 
Pompey perceiving the extent of his calamity, 
was ſeized with deſpair ; and, without having given 
any orders in camp, made haſte to Meſſina. The 
army he had left in the field, ſeeing themſelves de- 
ſerted by their leader, went over to the enemy. He 
himſelf, at Meſſina, made a feint of muſtering his 
forces as for an obſtinate defence. He called in all 
the ſhips that any where remained on the coaſt, and 
all the forces that could be found on the iſland (p). 
But, in the midft of theſe pretended arrangements 
for a vigorous reſiſtance, he had taken a reſolution 
to depart from Sicily ; and having a veſlel prepared 
(e) Oroſius, lib, vi. c. 18. (p) Appian, de Bell, Civ. lib. v. 
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for his reception, accordingly embarked, with his c H a r. 
daughter, and a few perſons whom he had choſen to _VE__ 
attend him in his flight, | 

As ſoon as the vellel, on board of which it was 
known Pompey had embarked, appeared under fail, 
all the ſhips which were then in the harbour put to 
ſca, with intention to follow the ſame courſe; but 
without 2 any orders or intimation of a place 
at which to re- aſſemble, in caſe of ſeparation. The 
unfortunate leader obſerving, among the ſnips that 
followed him, ſome that were commanded — offi- 
cers in whom, in the preſent ſtate of his fortunes, 
he could not confide, wiſhed to ſeparate from them, 
and gave out that he meant to avoid the coaſts; and, 
in order to deceive them in the night, extinguiſhing 
his lights, rowed cloſe to the ſhore of Italy, and 
turning round the head-lands til] he was oppoſite to 
Corcyra, he ſtood over for that iſland, from thence . 
to Cephalonia, and laſt of all to Leſbos, where he 
landed at Mytilenẽ, a place at which he had reſided 
with his mother Cornelia, during the campaign be- 
tween his father and the firſt Cæſar in Theſſaly, and 
from whence he had been carried about twelve 
years before this date, to witneſs the cataſtopheE of 
his father's fortunes on the coaſt of Egypt. At 
Mytilene, notwithſtanding the memory of theſe 
diſcouraging circumſtances, and the low ſtate of his 
own affairs, he met with a hoſpitable reception, and 
paſſed the winter in humble expectation of protec- 
tion from Antony, to whoſe generoſity he intended 
to commit himſelf. 55 . 

Octavius, in the mean time, ſuſpecting that Pom- 
pey muſt have taken refuge in ſome part of the 
provinces which were in the juriſdiction of his col- 

league, was cautious not to awaken his jealouſy by 
preſuming to violate his ſanctuary, or by pretend- 
ing to anticipate the reſolutions he might be inclined 
to take on the ſubject of this ſuppliant (3). | 


(7) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlix. c- 18. 


After 
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Book Alfter the head of the Pompeian party had made 
and, fo wretched an exit from Sicily, Plennius, who, ſoon 
after the departure of Lepidus from the neighbour. 
hood of Lilybæum, had ſet out with ſix legions to 
join his commander, and who had come too late to 
be comprehended in the ſurrender of the army at 
Naulochus, threw himſelf into Meſſina, more with 
an intention to obtain favourable terms for the 
troops under his command, than with any hopes to 
retrieve the affairs of his maſter. 
At this time Lepidus being near to Meſſina, while 
— Octavius ſtill remained at Naulochus, inveſted the 
place, and, without conſulting his colleague, grant - 
ed the terms which were aſked by Plennius, took 
poſſeſſion of the town, and incorporated the troops 
that had ſerved under that officer with his own ar- 
my. In concluding this treaty, and in taking the 
advantage of it to ſtrengthen himſelf, without the 
concurrence or participation of Cæſar, he had ear- 
neſt remonſtrances made to him by Agrippa, who 
had come with his victorious fleet to Meſſina; but 
it ſoon after appeared that Lepidus not only thought 
himſelf intitled to decide in that inſtance, but, upon 
the acceſſion of ſtrength which he now gained, be- 
gan to form much higher pretenſions. He now 
reckoned under his own ftandard twenty-two le- 
gions, with a numerous body of horſe, and propoſ- 
ed not only to keep poſſeſſion of Meſſina, but to 
claim the whole ifland of Sicily as an appendage of 
his province in Africa. He accordingly ſent de- 
tachments to ſecure the principal towns. 
Octavius, already provoked at the precipitation 
with which Lepidus had granted a capitulation to 
the troops at Meſlina, without his concurrence, loud- 
ly complained of the meaſures: which he took to 
appropriate the ifland of Sicily to himſelf, with- 
out the conſent of his aſſociates in the empire; al- 
leged that he had been called thither as a mere 
auxiliary, and had borne no part of the expence 
incurred 


rn 
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incurred in the war. Lepidus, on his part, com- © H. A f. 
plained of the injuſtice which had already been done 


to him in withholding Spain, his original lot in the 


partition of the provinces ; and faid, if it were ſup- 
poſed that Africa and Sicily were more than an 
equivalent for Spain, he was willing to ſurrender 
them both in exchange for that province. 
This diſpuce being likely to end in a ſerious 


quarrel, the ordinary intercourſe between the two 


camps was diſcontinued, and precautions were taken 
by their reſpective officers, as in the preſence of an 
enemy. Both armies ſaw with diſlike the ſymptoms 


of an open rupture and of a freſh war, in which ſol- 


diers, without any proſpect of advantage, even to 
the victors, were mutually to imbrue their hands in 
blood, to decide a queſtion of mere jealouſy or emu- 


+ lation between their leaders. 


In comparing the character and proſpects of the 
chiefs to be engaged in this quarrel, the preference, 
in the eſteem of both armies, was certainly due to 


Octavius. To his poſſeſſion of Spain and the two 


Gauls, he joined that of Italy, with the metropolis, 
or ſeat of the empire. He bore the nartie of Cæ- 
lar, and was at the head of that formidable military 
power, which had broken the force of the republic, 


and extinguiſhed the authority of the Senate, By his 


means the retainers of Czſar had obtained the pre- 


ferable lots in the late diſtribution of ſettlements and 
military rewards, _ th | 


Lepidus, on the contrary, without any party at- 
tached to his perſon, and without any high reputa- 
tion, had been placed iri the command of armies by 
the appointment or ſufferance of others. The ori- 
gin of his merit with Julius Cæſar, which conſiſted 
in proſtituting the dignity of Prætor to his firſt uſur- 
pations in the city, was an act of baſeneſs, His 
place from thenceforward, in the military arrange- 


ments which enſued, was matter of courſe, or due 
merely to his rank, without any regard to abilities or 


Vor. III. 8 merit. 
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oK merit. His being adrnirted as a third in the preſent 
. diviſion of the ſovereignty, proceeded ſolely from 


; the. 


mutual jealouſies of the other two, who wiſhed 
for a perſon to witnels their tranſactions, and to hold 
forme ſpecies of balance between them. In the 
choice which they made of Lepidus, his want of 
any eg, that could interfere with either in 
the deſign which they ſeverally entertained c? poſ- 
ſeſſing the empire, was a principal recommendation. 
In this compariſon, Octavius was conſcious of 
a ſuperiority, in the opinion even of the goope who 
were inliſted to ſerve under the command of his ri- 
val. He accordingly thought this a favourable op- 
portunity, while Antony was at a diſtance, and no 
emy exiſting, either in Sicily or Italy to avail him- 
ſelf of the weakneſs and incapacity of Lepidus, to 
ſtrip. him of his ſhare in the empire, and to ſeize 
upon the province of Africa, and the army now in 
Sicily, as an acceſſion to his own ſtrength. For 
this purpoſe he employed proper agents in the camp 
of Lepidus, gained many of his principal officers by 
preſents and by the expectation of greater rewards. 
Having much contempt for the character of their 
leader, and thinking the way ſufficiently prepared 
for an open declaration, he preſented himſelf -with 
a party of horſe in the front of their camp, entered 
with a few attendants, as into the midſt 'of his own 
army; and mounting an eminence, from which he 
might be heard by the crowds that aſſembled around 
him, he complained of the ſteps which had been 
taken by their general toward a rupture between 
two armies, and expreſſed his ſincere deſire 

that. all differences might be removed, without en- 


gaging in new ſcenes of blood ſo many valiant 


men who had deſerved ſo well of their leaders. 
It appears that numbers of officers and foldiers in 
the camp of Lepidus were prepared for the part 


they were to act on this occaſion ; they applauded 


the concern which Octavius expreſfed for the Ros 
an 


| 


| point of being executed, appeared to be defeated. 
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"al (egg. nay mn willing — obey 9 2 CHAP 
. Others, t not in the concert, ſollo w- , 
ed this example, ran to chin arms, and haſtened to 
preſent Octavius with their colours, in taken that 

they received him as th — rf bog 099i; 
Lepidus, to whom this viſit and its conſequences 
were altogether unexpected, being tauſed by ſych 
an alarm, ran forth to the ſtreets: of the camp, 
ſounded to arms z and, as many of the traaps from 
mere habit qbeyed his goromang, without canſider- 
ing who was their enemy, attacked Octavius, ohlig- 
ed him to repaſs through the gute at which be 22 
entered, and to place himſelf under cor of the 

cavalry who were waiting to receive him, and whoſe 
protection was now neceſſary to candutt him in ſafe- 


— 


ty to his own camp. 


la this manner the deſign of Oftavins, on the 


ö 


But his declaration had made too deep an impreſſion 
to be ſo ſlightly removed. The ts which it 
raiſed, and the choice now to be made of a leader, 
was generally decided in favour of Cæſar. The 
effect of this deciſion accordingly appeared in a 
great deſertion from: the camp of Lepidug,: either 
then, or during the ſubſequent night. The legions, 
lately come over from the ſervice of Sextus Fom- 
peius, beginning to leave him in a body, he threw 
himſelf, with the uſual guards of his perſon, in the 
way to ſtop them. But finding that the very body 
with which he expected to prevent this deſertion 
Joined thoſe who were going over to the enemy, be 
mixed intreaties and threats, laid hold of an enſign- 
ſtaff, and attempted by force to ſtop the officer that 
was carrying it to his rival. Dead or alive, 
ſaid the bearer, you ſhall quit your bold.” The 
cavalry at the ſame time mounted their horſes, and, 
without leaving their ground, ſent. a meſſage to Oc- 
tavius, deſiring io know, whether he choſe that Le- 


pidus ſhould be fecured or put to death? Havi 
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» 0.0:k for anſwer, that Odtavius had no deſign upon the 
I life of their general, they moved away without any 


farther notice of him. : 
Lepidus, ſeeing the deſertion of his army com. 
plete, and having no | any friends or retinue 
to attend his perſon, laid aſide his imperial robes, 
and, in the ordinary dreſs of a citizen, walked to- 
wards the camp and the tent of his rival. Multi- 
tudes followed him, to gratify their curioſity, in ſee- 
ing what was to paſs in ſo new a ſcene, A perſon 
who, the moment before, had been at the head of 
a great army, and reputed a third in the ſovereign- 
ty of the empire, was now, by the ſudden deſertion 
of his on troops, reduced to the condition of a pri- 
vate man, and was to appear as a ſuppliant before 
an antagoniſt whom he had recently ſet at defiance. 
To complete the ſcene of his humiliation; in enter- 
ing the preſence of Octavius, he would have thrown 


himſelf on the ground, but was prevented by the 


courteſy of his rival, who, content to ſtrip him of 
his command, and of his perſonal conſequence, 
would not accept this mark of abaſement, and gave 
him leave to return into Italy, where he lived after- 
wards equally unobſerved by thoſe againſt whom 
he had been made the inſtrument of mjuſtice, and 
by thoſe who had made him their tool. 
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Furces of Oftawns after the Acquifition of Sicily, and 
_ the Junclion of the Armies of Sextus Pompeius and 
Lepidus.— Mutiny and Separation of: theſe Forces. 
Arrival of Oftavius at Rome. — His Reform of 
the Army. — Expedition of Antony agninft the Par- 
 thians—His Retreat.-—T be'Death of Sextus Pom- 
peius. Open Breach berween Oda vius and Anto- 
ny. Fragreſi of Antony and Cleopatra towards bi 
, Greece. Operations of Antony and Ottavins on * 
ie Gulph f Ambracia Battle of  Aftium.— pf 
. Flight . of Antony. Immediate Arrangements of ö 
Odauius after bis Vidbory.— Death of Antony — 
e Chygdira, © 
431% { ne 


IN conſequence of the events which had taken c H 4 P. 
1 place in Sicity, Octavius found himſelf at once 
at che concluſion of a hazardous war, and maſter 
of all the forces which had been employed in it, 
whether as friends or as enemies. His fleet now 
conſiſted of near fix hundred gallies with ſtore-ſhjps 
and tranſports; his land army of 1 legions, 
which, though ſuppoſed to be incomplete, may have 
amounted to above two hundred thouſand men. 
To theſe he joined above fifteen thouſand horſe and 
twenty thouſand irregular infantry. They had been 
levied for different maſters and in different parts of 
the empire, were perſons of different deſcriptions; 
originally ſlaves, as well as freemen; natives of 
Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, mixed with 
Italians and Roman citizens; adherents of Cæſar 
and of Pompey, of Antony, of Octavius or Eepidus. 
It was very difficult to diſpoſe of an aſſemblage 
conſiſting of . ſuch various and diſcordant parts. 
The troops that came over from Sextus Pompeius 
or Lepidus were to be retained by induigence and 
8 favours, 
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favours, and thoſe who had been the original ſup- 
vt of Cæſar's fortunes had peculiar merits, all 
were ſenſible of their aWn/cdriſequence, and even 


of a power to diſpoſe of the empire. 


Octavius ſaw the neceſiny-of ſeparating ſuch an 
army into different qt he a, £5 ſhould 
be formed, and before any mutinous ſpirits had 


| leiſure to work-on their minds, or to fill them with 


dangerous hopes or pretenſions. That they might 
part in good. humour, he made a — 
ſome money, in token. of his. gratitude-for ga: 
ſervices; and promiſed, a great deal more. But 
what he-now 4 appeared to be contemptible, 
when compared with the reward which had been 
formerly given at Mutina and at Philippi, and ſtill 
more, when compared, withthe. ſettlements lately 
made for the veterans of Cæſar in Italy. Theſe were 
minutely recorded, as the ſtandard by which every 


legion had formed: its expectations ; and: gener 
| © diffatisfaQtion was apparent in every rank and de- 


ſcription of men. Octavius for ſome tirne affected 
to be n. of their diſtontent, and would have 
proceeded to make the arrangements he had plan- 
ned for ſeparating them, and for placing th legions 
in quarters remote from bach other; but he had 
reaſon to doubt that his orders would not be obey- 
ed, and ſtill remained in ſuſpence. When his 
knowledge of the mutinous ſpirit that prevailed in 
the army could no longer be diſſembled, he endea- 
voured to ſaothe the moſt clamorous by additional 
marks of his favour, conſiſting chiefly. of public 
honours, badges of military fervice tu the men, 
and the title of ſenators beſtowed on many of the 
officers. In diſtributing theſe favours, he aſſem- 
bled the army, and made a ſpeech, ſetting forth 
the nature of the honours which he now conferred, 
and his farther intentions reſpecting the rewards 
which. he meant to beſtow. Theſe ure baubiles, 
ſaid a Tribune, named Offilius, interrupting him; 


% children 
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* chilgren only are amuſed in this mauuer; hut, men 
&« who have expoſed themfelves in tbe ſervice f their 
general, expect ta be rewarded with lauds aud [ctr 
* tlements (a).“ This Tribune was ſeconded. by 
the clamours of the whole army. Octavius retired 
from the audience in ſome diſorder; and, ſenſible 
of the danger to which: he had expoſed himſelf, 
from this time forward never ventured to mert theſe 
troops in a body, but employed ſecret arts in re- 
moving the heads of the mutin ;: 

The Tribune Offilius, who had dared to inter- 
rupt his general in ſueh mutinous terms, whether 
won by favour, or taken aff by violence, was ſer 
cretly diſpoſed of. The legions who had ſerved, at 
Mutina and Philippi, amounting to twenty thou- 
ſand men (5), were ſeparately. appeaſed by dona- 
tions and promiſes ; were prevailed upon to accept 
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of their diſcharge from the ſervice; and, without 


any farther diſturbance, to depart from the iſland. 
When this part of the army was removed, Oc- 
tavius affected to conſider thoſe who were gone as 
the ſole cauſe of the late diſcontents,' and the guil- 
ty, he ſaid, being thus ſeparated from the innocent 
and from the Sorin: he made an additional-pre- 
ſent in money to thoſe who remained, and held out 
the hopes of convenient ſettlements ; and of plen- 
tiful fortunes, at the final expiration of. their time 
in the ſervice. By theſe artifices, and prudent 
meaſures, he effected the propoſed ſeparation; and 
extricated himſelf from a danger which frequently 
ariſes in the ſequel of civil wars, and threatens the 
victor with an overthrow, from that very engine 
which he had employed to raiſe his fortunes; 
Octavius, before his departure from Sicily, or- 
dered a contribution to be levjed of, ſixteen hun- 
dred talents (c); and being no way diſpoſed to fob 


7 


low aut the plan. of Lepidus, in the annexation of 


(%) Appian. de Bell. Ciy, Hb. v. Dio. Cal. lib. xlix, e. 13, 14. 
(6) Oroſiue, lib, vi. (164 ) About 175, l. 
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Sicily to the province of Africa, he appointed ſe 
rate governors to each. Having diſmiſſed the ſnips 
which Antony had furniſhed in the war, with in 
ſtructions to wait at Tarentum for the orders cf 
their own ſuperior, he himſelf paſled into Italy. 
The meſſengers who had been ſent with accounts 
of the victories obtained by Octavius in Sicily be- 
ing arrived before him at Rome, all ranks of men 
vied with each other in the applauſe which they be- 
ſtowed on his conduct, and in celebrating the oc- 
caſion with demonſtrations of joy. In the name of 
the Senate and People, who had no longer any real 
political conceſſions to make, a variety of flattering 
proclamations were iſſued, ordering, in honour of 
the victor, ſtatues, triumphal arches, proceſſions, 
wreaths of laurel, anniverſary rejoicivgs, and im- 
mediate thankſgivings to be prolonged beyond any 
former time aſſigned to ſuch feſtivals. When he 
approached to the city, multitudes of every rank, 
adorned with chaplets, went forth to receive him, 
and conducted him in ſolemn proceſſion to the 
temple, in which he was to perform the facrifice of 
thankſgiving for his ſafe return, 
Octavius, on the day after his arrival, proclaim- 
ed the peace which was obtained by the reduction 
of Sicily; and in two ſeparate harangues, of which 
he gave copies in writing, one addreſſed to the Se- 
nate, the other to the People, he gave an account 
of his whole conduct, from the time that he firſt 
aſſumed the adminiſtration of the government, to 
the preſent time. And, agreeably to the dictates 
of that maſterly judgment with which he now, at 
leaſt, began to conduct the intereſts of his ambi- 


tion, he choſe this time of victory and proſperity 


in which to exhibit the effects of his clemency, of 


his moderation, and of his diſpoſition to ſpare thoſe 


who, being ſuppoſed diſaffected to him, were now 
in his power. He remitted all the arrears of taxes 
that were any where due within his juriſdiction, ei- 

ther 
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ther by farmers of the revenue or by private per- c H A r. 
ſons. Of the honours that were decreed to himſelf . 
he made choice of a few, and declined ſuch as were 
in any degree invidious and burthenſome to the 
7 8 

The inhabitants of Italy, and Roman citizens 
in general, having, among other evils,” ſuffered 
greatly during the civil war, by the deſertion of 
their ſlaves, who were readily received, and taken 
into the levies that were continually forming. by 
different parties; Octavius took this opportunity, #2 
as far as it was in his power, at once to repair the * 
loſs which had been ſuſtained by the maſter in the 


deſertion of his ſlave; and to purge the army of a nn 
dangerous claſs of men,' by whom it was over- Hi 


charged and contaminated. In order to remove bo 
them in a mannef that ſhould prevent any diſturh- 
ance on their part, he ſent to every legion a ſealed 
order, to be opened on a certain day, bearing, that 
all who had been in the condition of ſlaves ſhould 
be ſecured ; that as many as were claimed ſhould 
be reſtored to their maſters; and that the remain- 


der ſhould be put to death. According to this or- "a 
der, it was reported that thirty thouſand were re- 1 
mitted to ſervitude, and fix thouſand killed (). i 


The author of this ſevere, but well-concerted re- 
form, now in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
had, by accommodating himſelf, on every occaſion, 
to his circumſtances, and by ſucceſſively availing 
bimſelf of the ſupport of different parties, more 
eſpecially by courting the military retainers of his 
late uncle, ſet himſelf above the civil conſtitution 
of his country; and now, by affecting a regard'to. 

property, to civil rank, and to the peate of his. 
fellow- citizens, he was about to make the army it - 
ſelf dependent on his will. From the real impreſ- 
ſion which he made by this policy, as well as from 


© (4) Oroſius, lib, vi. c. 18. NEE 5 
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BOQK adulation and fear, - the people, were ſtill farther in- 
nya Cited. to. lod him with public. honours,: and had bis 
clhgy. carried at Rome, and in every couniry- town 
of Italy, among the idols of the tutelar gods. 
The advantage now gained by Octavius, in the 
acquiſuion of armies end! provinces lately belong. 
ing to Lepidus, were ſufficient to have alarrned the 
Jealouſy of his remaining colleague and rival in the 
empire, if he had nat been engaged, at this time, 
in a very hazardous enterpriſe, beyond the fromier 
of his on province. ieee n 5 
> Antony during his ſtay in Italy or. Greece, while 
he — attentiys to the event of affairs in 
the weſtern provinces, had entruſted the Parihian 
war to his lieutenant Ventidius. This officer ac- 
quitted himſelf with great honour in the diſcharge 
of his truſt, recovered the province of Syria, which 
had been over-run by. the Parthians, and drove them 
Pack beyond the Euphrates, .. Upon this account, 
e was judged worthy of a triumph, and came in- 
to Italy to receive this honour. 
In the mean time, Antony was eager to gather 
the laurels which yet remained in this field, or was 
ſuppoſed to be jealous of the victories gained by his 
lieutenant over an enemy, who, till then, ſcarcely 
had yielded any advantage to the Roman arms. 
After his laſt viſit to Italy, he had in the winter 
paſſed to Corcyra, and ſo far was attended by Oc- 
tavia, but parted with her there, in the proſpect of 
this arduous ſervice; early in the ſpring he conti - 
nued his voyage. Upon his arrival in Aſia, not- 
withſtanding the reſpect that was due to his alliance 
with Octavia and her brother, it ſoon appeared that 
he was ſtill under the dominion of former paſſions. 
He already had two children by the Queen of E- 
gypt, who were named Alexander and Cleopatra, 
but whom the mother likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, by the 
mpous appellation of the Sun and the Moon. 
Being prevented by the urgency of the 9 
E ns 5 N tins 
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r this ſeaſon; from mak iin à viſit at Alexandria, he HAN 

z ſent an officer of rank; 16 A 

q conduct Cleopatra from her own kingdom i | 

| ok Fan ng received her in tharprovince, in 

4 ay to the — among other marks of 

| | 5 Weh, and of. his paſſion, inſtead of trinkets 

F and tokens of love, he made her a preſent of Pe- 

1 nicia, Cœleſy a, dy and ſome part of Cilicia 

i tq be annexed 20 hor k dom. It was concerted 3 
F between them, that at the end of the campaign he Þ 
5 ſnould paſs the winter in eee and they parted bl 
4 — —ͤ— of — . the re. + 
; 8 of this e thy | 4 
"mm now — by Anitowy; conſiſted 1 
ür 1 5 1 Roman infantry, ten "thouſand 1 
1 ard Gauliſp wavnlry, (chirry thoufand irre- 1 
: —— being an aſſemblage of horſe and foot, and . 
4 of different nations." While he advanced with tina 9 


| force towards the Euphrates, he made his demand, 
: that the Parthians- ſhould reſtore the [Caprives and 
military enſigns taken with Craſſus (). This was 


4 become à point of 'natiotiabhondur among the Ro- 1 
f mans, and; joihed to the late provocation, is. om | 15 
the pl 2 und of OE preſent quarteil 4 

L Rombn" nene bid dnderaen thisinvs. =_ 
4 ſion of che —— in Concert with the king of | 
6 Armenia; and finding, at his arrival on the Bu- 44 
f all che paſſuges of the river,” 1 
; his expedtarion; firongly (guatded, he continued bl 
dis march, having che Euphrates on his right, M 
. When he arrived in the Leſſer Armenia, the ſeaſon ty 
| was too far advanced” to fe the ſervice he had i 
4 planned apainft the Parthians; but having intelli= #9 
1 gence that the Mates, or people of che Greater 4 
Wu e had joined che enetny againſt him in the +0 
4 ing part of the war, he formed a deſign on 9 
; Nag f.. or Phtaata OP, * the. e 25 rer 9 
t 0 N in Anton, , _ - vl 
g Y Ibid. Dig. Caff, Ib. alix. e. 6, Th 3. | * f 
dry; SY 
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vo try; in expectation of taking this place by ſur- 


priſe, he paſſed the Euphrates, leaving his | eavy 


and engines, with a guard of two leg 

under the command of — With * 
mainder of the army he penetrated into the king 
dom of the Greater Armenia, and preſented him. 
ſelf at the gates of the capitll. 
This Was 2 place of 5 great ſtrength, and every 
neceſſary precaution had been taken for its ſafety, 
Antony found that it could not be taken by aſſault, 
and the Parthians, although they haſtened to its 


| relief, knowing thar the Roman army had come 


altogether unprepared for a ſiege, ſuffered them at 
firſt to remain before it d bel They direQ- 
ed their whole force againſt Statianus, whom, with 
the two legions he commanded, they ſurpriſed and 
cut off, and by this means made themſelves maſters 
of all the equipage and baggage of the Roman 
r v in STS 
Antony, upon the firſt alarm of the enemy's in. 
tention to attack Statianus, having left the greater 
part of his forces before Praaſpa, marched with a 
ſtrong detachment to ſupport him; but coming too 
late, found the field covered with the ſlain of the 
Roman legions, without either friend or enemy in 
ſight. He underſtood that Artavaſdes, the King of 
Armenia, to whoſe: alliance he truſted in the pre- 


ſent war, had remained an unconcerned ſpectator 


of this diſaſter, and he made no doubt that he was 
betrayed by this prince; but thought proper for 
the preſent to diſguiſe his reſentment. The loſs he 
had ſuſtained, made it neceſſary for him to think 
of extricating his army from its preſent ſituation. 
Being alarmed for the ſafety of that part of it 


which the had left before Praaſpa, he, with haſty 
marches, returned to its relief j but, at his arrival, 
finding no enemy near, und ſtill flattering himſelf 


that the town might be obliged to ſurrender, and 


that it might, by its ſpoils, make up for the 15 
7 - 0 
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of bis baggage, 2, he lay before it, until he had ex- H Ar. 
hauſted all the e and forage that was to be u. 
found in the neighbouring country; and, in pro--x 
jon as the other difficulties of his ſituation en- 
creaſed, began to feel hicaſelf haraſſed with the ſal - 
lies of a powerful garriſon, and the frequent at- 
tacks of numerous parties of Parthians in the field, 
who began to act againſt him from every quarter, 
and made it equally difficult for him to decamp, 
or to ſubſiſt on his preſent ground, © 
Under theſe difficulties, the Roman general was 
frequently obliged to divide his forces; and leav- 
ing part to awe the town, marched with the remain- 
der to cover his foragers, and the providers of his 


camp. As the enemy preſſed upon him, in order 7 . 
to diminiſh the range from which he received his 1 
. proviſions, he ſaw the neceſlity of hazarding a bat- Fi 


6 . bed * 


tle; and for this purpoſe, marched from his camp 
with ten legions, three Prætorian cohorts, and all 
his cavalry. The Parthians affected to abide his 
attack, but gave way at the firſt onſet, and fled 0 
with every appearance of rout and confuſion ; they 1 
| vere purſued by the Roman infantry for fifty ſta- ö "0 
dia, or about ſix miles, and by the cavalry over a 1 
hundred and fifty ſtadia, or about eighteen miles. Bi 
In this action, Antony flattered himſelf that he 
kad put an end to his troubles from the Parthians 4 
but, on numbering the priſoners and the ſlain, he 
found that only eighty of the enemy were killed, 
and thirty taken; and, on returning to his camp 
before the town of Praaſpa, he found, that without 
being at all diſconcerted by what had happened to 
them, they were returned to their former ſtations, 
and took meaſures, as before, to haraſs his camp, 
and to circumſcribe his foraging parties. From 
this ſpecimen of a victory over the Parthians, he 
learned to deſpair of being able to gain any advan- 
tage over an enemy, whoſe defeats were more per- 
nicious to their antagoniſts than they were to _ > 
ves. 
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Boo x ſelves (g). To complete his mortiſicatiens, he found 


that the garriſon of Praaſpa had made 


a powerful 
guards from their 

pproaches, and deſtroyed all the works: he had con- 
RraQed againſt the town (þ). Judging it in vain to 
renew. his attack, or to remain any longer in his 
preſent ſituation, he ſent a deputation to Phraates, 


probably rather to conceal his intended purpoſe of 


flight, than with hopes to obtain 10 reaſonable 
terms of peace. 
. The King of Parthia received the ues of An- 
ſeated on a golden throne, and holding in 
2 a bended bow, the emblem of war. In 
_—_— found — 2 2 the Roman gene- 
ral „ as 2 minary to peace, that 
he ſhould raiſe the ſiege of: Pmaſpa. Antony was 
prepared to decamp, as ſoon as his meſſengers es thould 
be out of the hands of the enemy, but affected re- 
luctance in agreeing to this condition, hoping that 
by. theſe means he might. conceal his intention, 
gain a few. marches a-head, and reach the frontier 
of the Loſſes nee before the Farthians could 


ans who W with-the bee of qaaking 


05 — — — 2 nde f Parthians, ulius Czſgr is mentioned. And it is 4 
problem, hic never can be fo Vary in what manner this able Rateſmaa 
ao worries would bave acquitted; himſelf in {6 ardyous 8 tefk.. The Par- 
ans had their, haunts beyond the T 2 ; agd ble leaving no meant 
en the frontier, by which an enemy cold fubfift in approcehing them, 
——__ preſented o0 hold by which they cpuld be ſeized, eren jo 
own country. As they had do ground which it was abſolutely nec 
for them to defend, fo there wiz-no ground og which — 4 — ould 15 


ſecure from their attacks. -They gave way while an ene 275 


reckoned it an advantgge to draw far from, Tha A. 
They waiced with patience, till time, hardſhips, diſeaſe, or * 


ps had rendered him an eaſy prey, or ri ipe for deſtruQios ; 
en preſſed upon him with a ferocit 25 A dt, which tanks 2 
ted ed any belief of their cowardice "might ba e been taken 


manner of receiving his firſt attacks. 

if Cæfar had not already conceived ſome new of uncommen $ of 
reducing them, it is probable, that ol ficſt obſervations m_ have. ſatiſ- 
hed bim, that he could not conquer ſuch a people, althpu he min, in 
time, have ſettled a new hation on the * igris to ſupplaut $ 80d it it 
> war that be would have availed bimſelf of lame of — ordina'y 
his, to lay claim to a victory, andibus, with tore abilicy 1han others 

is OR ans finiſh the war with a triumph * 
) Flut. in Antonie. h 
; take 


— 
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rake any advantage of his flight but the king be- e . G r. 
in equall refined in his arti 85 perceived, in 3 
f ed reluctance of Antony to agree to what he 
; knew to ef of ati intention'to fly, without 
/ waiting the refult'of a treaty, and, in this appre- 
p henſion, he had his cavalry already prepared to pur- 
5 ſue him, diſputed every paſs, hung upon his rear 
f and upon his flanks, occupied the ſprings of water, 
4 and laid waſte the country before Him. 
Many of the Roman army, overcome by famine 


5 and fatigue, expired on the march; others had laid = 
x down their arms, and ſubmitted to the enemy. But i 
i WU thoſe who had ſurrendered themſelves, being cru- 1 

py elly treated, ſerved, by their example, to check 1 
n the inclination of others to ſue for quatter, and 1 
1 taught the ſoldier to look for ſafety only in perſever- Lb 
| - ance, and in the uſe of his arms. - Antony himſelf, 44 
P in every encounter, was prepared for the laſt extre- 1 
a mity, ant! had a perſon retained, with orders, in | 


caſe of his being likely to fall into the enemy's 
x hands, to end his life; or, in caſe he were killed in 
battle, to disfigure his body, that it might not be 


known. But he paſſed through all theſe difficulties, 11 
og arr oni: 8 1 
* as uſual, with uncomtnon conſtancy and valout, b 
7 making, in twenty-one days, a march of three i 
* hundred miles 0 under a continual attack of the i 
5 enemy, in which, it is reckoned rhar his army was i 
0 eighteen times engaged in battle (&). At the end 


of tis march, in reviewing the legions, with which 


. he began the retreat, it was found, he had loſt 
- about à fourth of their number (/); or, as Plu- 
r. tarch ſtates his loſs, twenty thouſand foot, and four 
er thouſand horſe. * Ne... f ; . 
of It appeats that Antony, upon his arrival in the | 1 
3 Leſſet U rmenia, left a conſiderable body behind 4 
= him in that country, to check the farther purſuit af Th 
— the enemy (, and with the remainder of the army, 

(% Liv. Epitorne, lib. <xxix;&. (0) Phar. in Antonio. 
ke 0 Vel, Pater, a (un) (HOO on c. 30. 
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Bo o xk proceeding from thence with great precipitation, 
V. and —— great hardſhips from the ſeaſon, by which 
he added eight thouſand men more to his former 
loſſes, he arrived at Comi, a ſmall ſea-port, between 
v. Cong. Berytus and Sidon, on the coaſt of Syria. At this 
ci place, he was received by Cleopatra on board her 
Sext. Pom fleet, and with her effected his paſſage by ſea to 
en. Alezandria, where he endeavoured to conceal his 
loſſes, and to efface the memory of his ſufferings in 
the midſt of diſſipation and pleaſure. 
During the dependance of theſe events, the ſtate 
of the war in Aſia had been variouſly reported in 
the weſtern parts of the empire. It was believed 
for ſome time, that the Roman army in Armenia, 
with its leader, had periſhed. On this ſuppoſition, 
Sextus Pompeius, who till remained in the ifland 
of Leſbos, began to reſume his pretenſions. He 
was not without pe, that on the demiſe of An- 
tony, the armies of Aſia might declare for himſelf, 
my during ſome time, affected to receive every 
perſon who repaired to him, as the head of a party 
that was ſtill of ſome conſideration. in the empire. 
He even proceeded to ſolicit the alliance, of all the 
princes of the Eaſt, from Thrace to Pontus, and 
the banks of the Euphrates (z)., But upon the re- 
port of Antony's return into Syria, he laid aſide 
his ambitious thoughts, and ſent a meſſage to fus 
for protection. Among other particulars, he ſet 
forth, that he had committed himſelf to the juſtice 
and clemency of Antony, not from deſpair, or 
from any ſudden impulſe whatever, but from pre- 
vious thought and mature deliberation. - He might 
have had a ſafe retreat, and a powerful ſupport, he. 
faid, in Spain, where the friends of his father were 
yet numerous, and fall of zeal ; but from a tho- 
rough conviction, that the intereſts of Antony were 
the ſame with his own, he had preferred his alliance 


(7) Appian. de Bell, Civ. lib, v. | 
. 1 
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to any other. Octavius, he continued, will c HA p. 
« ſoon have the ſame quarrel with you, that he has III. 
« lately had with me, and afterwards with Lepidus. 
© He conſiders the empire as his property, and can- 
« got endure a partner. His open force is not fo 
dangerous, as the inſidious! profeſſions, and the 
« artful diſguiſes with which he hides his deſigns. 
make you an offer of a friendſhip that is fincere, 
and of a faith that is yet unbroken. I made you 
the ſame offer, while I was maſter of Sicily and 
« Sardinia, and in the height of my fortune. By 
accepting of it, you will fave the remains of a 
family, yet reſpected by the Roman People; and, 
« by joining with me, you will gain the acceſſion of 
« a party, whom even adverſity has not made to 
e abandon their leader.“ TSF ; 
While Sextus Pompeius addreſſed himſelf to An- 
tony in theſe terms, he endeavoured to preſerve the 
appearance: of an armed force, and hovered about 
with ſome ſhips on the coaſt of Ionia. Being pur- 
ſued by Titius, who had orders from Antony to 
obſerve his motions, he ſailed up the Propontis, and 
put into the harbour of Nicomedia. Here he again 
offered to negotiate (o); but being told that he 
muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, he ſet fire to his ſhips, 
and attempted to eſeape by land. Having got into 
Phrygia, he was taken in his flight, and ſoon after, 
by order of Antony, was put to deatg. 
This event being known at Rome, Octavius 
ordered public rejoieings. Among theſe was a 
ſolemn proeeſſion, led by two carriages or chariots 
of ſtate: in one of them, Octavius himſelf appear- 
ed; by the other he marked the place that was due 
to Antony. Still farther to ſoothe the jealouſy of 
his colleague in the empire, he gave orders that a 
ſtatue ſhould be erected to him in the Temple of 
Concord, and that he ſhould have a ſhare in the ho- 


A )) Dio. Caff, lib. Ali. e. 18. 
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8 0 o k nours which had been recently decreed” to himſelf. 
V-__, Phis indecent triumph over the laſt of a family, 
Which had been ſo long in high eſtimation at Rome, 


was far from being acceptable to the People. The 
misfortunes of the young man himſelf, who from 
his earlieſt years had been an exile, and ſtript of his 
inheritance, the memory of his father and of the 
republic, filled the — of men with ſecret indig- 
nation, and with a tender melancholy which they 
could not diſguiſe; and though Octavius himſelf 
eſcaped on this occaſion without any public inſult, 
yet Titius ſome time afterwards exhibiting public 
ſhews in the theatre of the great Pompey, was, on 
account of the part y hich he had taken in the mur- 


der of the ſon, driven from thence by the execra- 


ty 7 


tions of the People (7). mer 

The forces off the empire were now parcelled in 
two ſeparate lots, under the direction of maſters, 
who were ſoon to entertain the views and the jealou · 
ſies of ſeparate monarchs, Octavius was become the 
ſovereign of Rome, and occupied chiefly in remov- 


ing obſtructions to his government, and in conſoli- 


dating the arrangements he had made in the ſtate. 
He had taken meaſures to repreſs many diſorders, 


the _—_ of the civikwars, which ſtil} afflicted the 


city and the contiguous provinces. He had brought 
his armies under tolerable diſcipline, and even in a 


great meaſure. reconciled the People to the loſs of 


their political conſequence, and of their liberties. 
He took care to deſtroy, with much oſtentation, all 


papers and records from which thoſe, who had acted 


againſt himſelf, might fear being draun into trou- 


ble. He retained the uſual names, and the forms 
of office; and wherever he himſelf was to exerciſe 


any uncommon power, he talked of it as a mere 
telnporary expedient to obviate the diſorders of the 
times, and ſpoke of his intention, in concert with 


(p) Vel, Pater. lib, ii. e. 79. | 
| Antony, 
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Antony, to diſcontinue every irregular mode of c H a e; | 
adminiſtration, as ſoon as the war with the Parthi- __YT: | 
ans ſhould be brought to a period. He even ſent 1 
Bibulus into the Eaſt, with open and public inſtruc- iP 
tions'to concert with his colleague, the manner'and th 
time of their reſignation ()7. 1 
But Antony, acting as ſovereign of the eaſtern i 
empire, appeared on hits 7 be altogether intent * 
on the entertainments of the court at Alexandria, 5 5 
on the renewal of the war which he affected to me- : 1 
ditate againſt the Parthians, or on his project againſt 1 
Artavaſdes, the king of the Leſſer Armenia, who 1 
he thought had betrayed him in his late expedition. i 
He was encouraged in his deſigns on that quarter, iP 
by the- offers of a league, which were made to him 1 
; from the king of Medea, who thinking his ſervices, 5 


during the late' invaſion ill requited by the Parthi- 
ans, was now diſpoſed to take arms againſt them. 

Antony having accepted of this alliance, formed 
the project of a new invaſion of Armenia, chiefly 
intent on his deſign to get the perſon of Artavaſdes 
into his power; but he was, for one ſeaſon, divert- 
ed from the execution of his purpoſe, by an inci- 
dent which brought into the ſcale of public coun- 
cils the weight of paſſions and of motives at all 1 
times powerful; and at a time when the world was 
to be governed by the humours of a few perſons, 
ſcarcely to be balanced by any other conſideration 
whatever. e FLY 

Octavia was become impatient of the neglect 
with which ſhe was treated by her huſband, and 
ealous of the preference which he gave to Cleopa- 
tra. Hearing that he was to leave Alexandria on a 
new Parthian expedition, ſhe determined to place 
herſelf in his way as he paſſed through Syria. To 
enhance the pleaſure of their meeting, ſhe was fur 
niſhed with a variety of preſents, and, among the 
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reſt, attended by a body of two thouſand choſen 
men, cloathed and accoutred in the manner of the 
Prætorian bands, which had been formed by her 
brother for the guard of his awn perſon, and which 
he now ſent as a token of friendſhip to Antony. 
She was arrived in Greece with this attendance, 
when her intention became known in Egypt (r). 


On hearing of this journey of Octavia, Cleopa- 


tra being greatly alarmed, had the addreſs to appear 
funk under a weight of affliction, which ſhe affected 
to bear with fortitude ; but was ſometimes ſurpriſed 


in tears, which ſhe endeavoured to dry up, and ei- 


ther encreaſed the anguiſh of real paſſion, or gave 
more appearance. of 1 to her diſſimulation, 
by her affectation of a deſire to conceal what ſhe 


felt. Her health, in appearance, declined, and it 
was whiſpered, that her life was in danger. She 


herſelf continued obſtinate in her ſilence; but her 
confidents inſinuated that the fear of loſing Antony 


was the cauſe of her diſtreſs, and that the day he 


left Alexandria, would probably be the laſt of her 
life. Thus, with a mixture probably of artifice 
and real paſſion, not uncommon in caſes of this 
fort, the Queen of Egypt had the addreſs to retain 


Antony at Alexandria, and prevailed. on him to 


ſend a peremptory order to Octavia, not to advance 
in her intended progreſs to the Eaft; He excuſed 


himſelf at the ſame time, from even accepting the 


preſents which ſhe brought from her brother (5). 
Upon the return of Octavia to Rome, under all 
the circumftances of this affront, her brother pro- 


poſed that ſhe ſhould renounce her connection with 


Antony, and remove from his houſe ; but if in 
this he wiſhed her to act from reſentment, her own 
conduct, though proceeding from a different mo- 
tive, was better calculated to unite the people in 


avenging her quarrel, Being willing to await the 


0 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xxxiii, Plut. in Antonio. 
7) Plut, in Antonio. | | | 


return 
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return of her huſband's inclinations, ſne remained c HA'P. IH: 
at the head of his family, continued to manage his I; 


affairs, and acted in every particular as the mother 
of his children, even of thoſe by a former marriage, 
and undertook the protection of ſuch adherents 
and ſriends as came to ſolicit their affairs in the Ca- 
e Coon | By 

The unworthy treatment which Octavia received 
in return for ſo much duty, as it intereſted the 
public in her favour, ſo it gave an immediate pro- 
ſpect of a breach between the leaders, who now di- 
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vided the empire. Antony and Octavius had ben 4 
rivals for the ſucceſſion of Cæſar's power, had fre- 8 4 | 
quent quarrels, which were ſuſpended from time to i 1 
time by apparent and ambigyous reconciliations. 4 | 
Even the marriage of Octavia, was no more than a | iN 


mere expedient. to put off to a more convenient 


time a final breach, which, between parties of ſuch *Y 
oppoſite pretenſions, muſt in the end be deemed 3 
modal hi. | 1 1 
lt is probable that Octavius, in all the viciſſitudes 90 
of his connection with Antony, or with any other 7 
party, had never loſt ſight of the expectations he had it 


formed from his earlieſt youth, not only as the heir +0 
of Julius Czſar, but as the ſucceſſor likewiſe to his 
power in the commonwealth. He united or broke 
with different parties, according to the ſtate of his 
affairs, and procured theſe breaches or coalitions in 
the preciſe conjunctures that were moſt favourable 
to himſelf, He at one time joined with the Senate, 
and the aſſaſſins of his uncle, to pull down the pow- 
er of Antony ; he afterwards joined with Antony 
to reduce the Senate, and to deſtroy the republic. 
He courted Antony occaſionally, to prevent his 
forming any dangerous combination with Sextus 
Pompeius or with Lepidus, and, in general, kept 
terms with him, while either of theſe leaders* coi- 
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tinued to be formidable, or could caſt the balance by 
uniting againſt him. = 

This refined politician, upon becoming ſole maſ: 
ter of Italy, and of the weſtern provinces, was now 
better enabled, than formerly, to brave the power of 
his remaining competitor in the empire; and he 
prepared for a conteſt, which could not be Jong 
avoided. He had greatly reduced his military 
eſtabliſhment, by purging his armies of improper 
ſubje&s, not only the armies which had come over 
to him from his antagoniſts, Sextus Pompeius and 


Lepidus, but thoſe likewiſe which had been levied 


in common between Antony and himſelf. But 
even, after he had thus diſmiſſed ſuch as were of 


doubtful faith, and reduced his eſtabliſhment to that | 


meaſure which he wiſhed to maintain, he had till 
remaining a greater number than his preſent occa- 
ſions ſeemed to require, and he ſought for pretences, 
under which, in the preſent ſtate of tranquillity to 
which his diviſion of the empire was reduced, 
he might avoid giving any alarm to his rival, and 
juſtify his maintaining ſo great a military force. 
For this purpoſe probably it was, that he formed 
the project of a war firſt in Africa, in the execution 


of which, he actually paſſed into Sicily; and being 


there ſome time detained by contrary winds, he 
changed his object, and ſent the army deſtined fot 
Africa to the oppoſite ſide of Italy, beyond the Ha- 
driatic, to make war on the Japydes, Savi, Panno- 
nii, and other nations on the ſide of Illyricum, who 
were more likely than the Africans to furniſh his 
troops with the experience of real ſervice, as well 
as himſelf with a plauſible pretence for keeping 
them on foot. They accordingly penetrated, by 
his orders, beyond the frontier of the empire on 
that ſide, and were employed to gather laurels at 
the expence of the barbarians, by whom, he alleg- 
ed, that his provinces had been often infeſted. 


In 
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In the mean while, according to the arrange- c HA p. 


N darin 16 | VII. 
ments that were made relating to the ſuccefſion of., 


Conſuls, Antony was elected into this office; and v. c. 119. 

though not preſent in perſon on the firſt of January, |. Scribe- 

had bis name entered on the record. In accepting N. Antonius 

of this nomination, he meant no more than to aſcer- Mens. o. 

tain his right to diſpoſe of the Conſulate, and had nius an- 

given a commiſſion, by which, on the very day of K > 

his admiſſion, he vacated the office in favour of ano- *__ 

ther, and brought forward a number of his friends lius, C. Me- 

in the courſe of the year. He wiſhed by theſe g Ne 

means to make known, that although Octavius was 31 eren. 

pleaſed to occupy the ſeats of government; yet He aus. 

was not to engroſs for his friends and retainers the 

ordinary honours that were enjoyed in the ſtate. _ 
Octavius, probably, treading as neatly as he could 

in the ſteps of his late uncle, ſtill (ought for occa- 

ſions to keep his armies in ſervice; and although 


be was not inclined to make war abroad; or make 
new acquiſnions of territory to the empire, yet he 
affected to have many deſigns which required the 
poſſeſſion of a military force. Among theſe, he 
projected an enterpriſe for the reduction of Britain, 
made the neceſſary preparations, and proceeded 
himſelf to the northern parts of Gaul. Here, how- 
ever, his attention was again diverted to à different 
quarter. Having an army employed on the ſide 
of Illyricum, in ſeparate diviſions, under Agrippa 
and other officers, Meſſala and Gemmus, whoſe 
names only are known; it was reported; that the 
diviſion under Geminus, acting in Panonia, had re- 
ceived a check, and been bbliged to retire from 
ſome parts of the country they had formerly occu- 
pied. Upon this alarm, Octavius himſelf thought 
proper to lay aſide his deſign upon Britain; but 
finding, upon his arrival in Illyricum, that the ſup- 
poſed loſs. was already repaired, the enemy in dif- 
ferent encounters defeated, and the former ground 
of his army recovered, he himfelf joined Agrippa, 
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Bo o Kk who was employed againſt the Dalmatians, and 


continued for ſome months to take a part in the 
campaign with this favourite officer (u). 
Antony, at the ſame time, as if equally diſpoſed 
to have an army inured to ſervice, fought likewiſe 
for occaſions of war; and having quieted the jea- 


louſies of Cleopatra, by a ſeemingly irreconcileable 


breach with her rival, was permitted to form pro- 
Jes of enterpriſe beyond the limits of Egypt. 
He renewed his deſigns againſt the Kings of Arme- 
nia and Parthia. In the ſpring, he advanced to Ni- 
copolis, a place ſo named, from the victory of Pom- 
pey over Mithridates ; and ſuppoſing that the trea- 
FRecy of Artavaſdes, in betraying Statianus, would 
uſt 
7 aal meſſages, under pretence of friendſhip, 
deſiring a conference; but with a real intention of 
ſeizing his perſon, The more effectually to remove 
all ſuſpicions of any ſuch deſign, he propoſed a mar- 
riage between Alexander, one of his own ſons by 
Cleopatra, and the daughter of that prince; but 
not ſucceeding in this artifice, he advanced into 
the heart of Armenia, and threatened to lay the 
kingdom waſte with fire and ſword. The king be- 


ng unprepared ſor defence, took his reſolution at 
a 


laſt to try the ſincerity of Antony's profeſſions, aud 
was actually taken. 7 

The firſt advantage which the Roman general 
propoſed to make of this capture, was exacting a 
ranſom; and for this purpoſe, the king, being car- 
ried round the fortreſſes of his kingdom in which 
the royal treaſure had been depoſited, was made to 
demand great ſums of money under this pretence; 
but the officers, to whom this demand was addreſſ- 
ed, knowing that their ſovereign was a priſoner, 


ſhut their gates againſt him, and refuſed to comply. 
The army of Armenia at the ſame time aſſembled, 


n Dio, Calf, lib, i. © 39. | 


and 


any meaſures he could take againſt him, he 
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and conſidering the throne as vacant, placed upon c H 4 F. 1 
it Artaxes, the eldeſt ſon of their captive king. a {Þ 
Being led by this young prince into immediate acti- 
on with the Romans, they were defeated, and he him. 
ſelf was obliged to take refuge with the Parthians. 
Antony contented with this victory, which gave 
him poſſeſſion of the country, put his army into win- 
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and accordingly, upon the arrival of the troops and 
the equipage which were to form his retinue, he 
made his entry with all the parade of a Roman tri- 
umph, repeated all the forms which were uſual on 
ſuch occaſions at Rome, made a ſpeech to the Peo- 
ple, and ordered a public feaſt. In theſe ſeveral 
particulars, ſeeming to place the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria upon a foot of equality with the Roman 
People, and proſtituting a ſolemn inſtitution of the 
Romans to the vanity of a barbarous court, he gave 
much ſcandal: and oftence at Rome, Every cir- 
cumſtance being exaggerated by his enemies, his 
own extravagance gained a ready belief to every re- 

port that was circulated againſt him. 
It has been obſerved, on different occaſions, that 
Antony, although he ſtemmed the current of ad- 
verſity with vigour and ability, was generally carri- 
ed by, proſperity into every exceſs of ſenſuality, ex- 
travagance, and diſſipation. In this time of feſti. 
vity, he aſſumed, in the midſt of his debauch, not 
only the eaſtern dreſs, and all the badges of royalty, 
| but 


ter quarters in the leſſer Armenia, and entered in- „ 
to a defenſive treaty with the King of Media, whoſe i 
daughter, upon that occaſion, was betrothed to the | 4 | 
ſame ſon of Cleopatra, whoſe propoſed marriage 2 
with the daughter of Artavaſdes had been employed [| 
as a ſnare to betray that prince. 1 
At the concluſion of theſe tranſactions, Antony {8 
ſet out on his return to Egypt, and meditating a 1 
triumphal proceſſion into the city of Alexandria, in 
deſtined his captive for a part in the ſcene, gave or- 4 ; 
ders that he ſnould be conducted thither in chains; 1041 
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B O o K hut likewiſe (the attire and deſignation of a God, 
vore the buſlcins, the golden crown, and the cha 


let of ivy 3 Bacchus, held the Tyre 
in his hand, was drawn through the ſtreets of 
Alexandria on a car like thoſe which were em- 


C 
* 


ployed in the proceſſions of the Gods (5). It was 


ſaid, that Cleopatra at the ſame time aſſumed the 
dreſs of Iſis; that being ſeated together on thrones 
of gold, elevated on a lofty platform, Antony pre- 
ſented Cleopatra to the People, as Queen not only 
of Egypt and Cyprus, but likewiſe of Africa and 
Czletyria, and that he aſſociated with her in theſe 
titles Cæſarion, her ſuppoſed ſon by Julius Cæſar. 
To his own fon Alexander, in theſe drunken al- 
ſignations of empire, it was reported that he allotted 
Armenia, Media, and Parthia, which, though not in 
his poſſeſſion, he conſidered as a certain conqueſt : 
to Ptolomy, another of his fons, Pheenicia, Syria, 
and Cilicia (z), and preſented each of them to the 
People in the dreſs, and with the enſigns and the 
retinue ſuited to the ſeveral deſtinations; Alexan- 
der, with the Perfian tiaraz and Ptolomy, with the 
dreſs and diadem worn by the princes of Mace- 
donia. | | | 

This mock diftribution of the eaſtern kingdoms 
was executed in formal dgeds or writings, of which 
copies were ordered to Rome to be depoſited in the 
records of the Temple of Veſta, and in the keeping of 
the Virgins. And as Octavius looked forward to an 
immediate quarrel with Antony, the whole circum- 


ſtances with which theſe acts had been ſolemnized 


at Alexandria, were induſtriouſly publiſned at Rome 
to his prejudice. The writings, however, not be- 
ing actually brought to the city before the ſubſe- 
quent year, in which Domitius and Sofius were 
Conſuls, part of the ſcandal was for ſome time ſe- 


creted by the influence of theſe magiſtrates, who 


(x) Florus, lib. iv. c. 11. Dio, Caſſ. lib. I, e. " 
0) Vell. Pater. lib. ii, c. 83, (2) Dio. Caſſ. lib, xlix, e. 41. 


Were 
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were inclined to favour Antony. againſt Octavius c KA r. 


in the impending conteſt for empire. 
While Antony indulged himſelf in theſe ex · u. & 


- . R 720, 
travagances at Alexandria, Octavius, with L. Vol- Imper.Ce- 


| ISL ber iterum. 
catius Tullus, aſſumed the title of Conſuls at Rome ; I. Velcatiu. 4 
but the firſt, at his admiſſion, thought proper to fol- Tullus. 1 
low the example that was lately ſet to him by An- F. Autroni- [El 
| us Pætus. Te” 

tony; on the firſt of January vacated the office, and ex Kal. Mall i 
ſubſtituted another in his place. By like ſucceſſive Flavius. i# 
ſubſtitutions, he communicated this dignity in the F* $4! Jul. q 


courſe of the year to ſix different perſons. ein 
The office of Adile, which had been generally wr wang 
declined on account of the expence which attended N 
the diſcharge of it, and which had been for ſome 2, Ea 
time diſcontinued, was now revived in the perſon of L. Lavonius. 
Agrippa, who, though he had been already of a 
higher rank, and in the ſtation of Conſul, volunta- 
rily undertook the duties of Ædile; and, at his 
own expence, applied himſelf to the more ſerious 
objects of the truſt, by conſtructing highways, erect- 
ing public works, and cleanſing. the common ſew- 
ers, works of great antiquity that ſeemed to exceed 
the force of the times to which they were refer. 
red (a). He at the ſame time repaired the Circus, 
made new regulations for conducting the entertain- 
ments of that place, and himſelf exhibited magnifi- 
cent ſhews.. - es HA DE vie 
Under this magiſtracy of Aprippa, the People 
were gratified with preſents, as well as with paſtimes, 
Articles of finery, trinkets, and even ſums of mo- 
ney were diſtributed by a ſpecies of lottery. Count»: 
ers or billets, entitling the bearer to certain prizes, 
which were marked upon each, were thrown out 
by handfuls to be ſcrambled. for in the crowd. 
Public baths, furniſhed with all the uſual appara- 
tus, were provided, and attended with keepers and 
dreſſers at the public expence (5); acts of manift- 
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cence and popularity, in which it was thought pro- 
r to cultivate the public favour.” 5 

Octavius at the ſame time, on ſo near a proſpect 
of a quarrel with Antony, who was to employ half 
the forces of the empire againſt hits, had the good 


fortune to diſengage himſelf from foreign wars. 


Thoſe which he carried on in Dalmatia, terminated 
in the ſubmiſſion of that people, in their giving 


| hoſtages for their good behaviour, and in their re- 


ſtoring the colours which had been taken from a 
Roman army they had defeated under the conduct 
of Vatinjus. Theſe he hung up in a portico, which 
bore his own name ; but a triumph being decreed 


to him, he declined or deferred accepting of it; 


on this, as on many other occaſions, diſcovering a 
mind, though fond of dominion, indifferent to 
pomp, and the exterior appearances of power, 


Antony paſſed the ſummer at the head of his 


army in Syria, without having made any attempt 
againſt the Parthians, He renewed his defenſive 
alliance with the King of Media; and the parties 
in this treaty, being to name the powers againſt 
whom they reſpectively wiſhed, in the event of a 
war, to ſecure an alliance, the King of Media made 
particular mention of the Parthians, and Antony 
named Octavius. At the end of this negociation, 
they mutually made an exchange of ſome troops (c). 

Thus Antony made no ſecret of the diſtruſt 
which he conceived of his colleague in the empire, 
or of a breach, which, from their-mutual jealoutics 
and provocations, was gradually widening. He 
affected to treat Cæſarion, the reputed ſon of Julius 
Cæſar by Cleopatra, as the legitimate heir of the 
Julian family. He likewiſe retorted on Octavius, 
the artifice which had been practiced againſt him- 
ſelf, by profeſſing an intention to reſign the power 
of Triumvir. He complained of the violence 


(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlix. c. 44 
which 
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which had been done to Lepidus; but aſked,” if H ap; 
Lepidus were Jultly, (ed, why be himſelf was vn 


nat admitted to are in the-provinces? He 11 
complained of his being excluded from a ſhare in 4 
the ipoils of Sexzus Pompeius, as well as of Lepi- | 
dus; and of his being excluded from Italy, which wn F 1 
was the common ſeat of government to the whole ml 
empire, and which Octavius had not any right to A 
appropriate to himſelt. ö ab a a i 

To theſe complaints Octavius replied, That An- } 
tony, without making any compenſation to his col- 'J 
keagues in the weſtern provinces, had ſeized on the 1 
kingdom of Egypt; that he had unwarrantably 4 
put Sextus Pompeius to death; that he had diſho+ 3 
noured the Roman name by his breach of faith 1 
with the King of Armenia, and had given no ac- | Wo. 
count at Rome of the ſpoils of that Kingdom; that 1 


he had preſumed to diſmember the Roman empire 

in behalf of Cleopatra, and of her children; and 

that he ſupported. her in an attempt to intrude in- 
y 


7 8 
3 8 A 5 
— „ 


to the family of Cæſar one of her ſpurious proge- | 
ny (a). 77 ql 

Theſe mutual complaints were publicly made, BY 
and ſupported at Rome. Neither of the parties 49 
profeſſed any intention of going to war; but, un- 1 


der various pretences, collected money, and aug- 
mented their forces. They held a continual cor- 
reſpondence by agents and meſſengers, merely to 
have an opportunity of obſerving each others mo- 
tions; and ſoon involved in their diſputes and jea- 
louſies, not only their own immediate retainers 
and friends; but ſuch as now compoſed the Senate 
and aſſemblies of the People, who could not re- 
main unconcerned ſpectators in a. difference be- 
tween perſons who were likely again to involve the 
empire itſelf in a civil war, | Tr = 


7d) Dio. Caſſ. lib. I. c. f. | 
| Cneius 
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v Cneius —— Ahenobarbus and Caius Soſius, 
3 havin in confequence of preceding engagements 
u. c. 321. 2 Duet to the Conſulate, and bein — to 
des Shen. Antony, openly eſpouſed his eauſe. 
dada, firſt» of January, in entering upon his office, ven- 
2 tured to arraign the eonduct of Octavius, enume- 
I. Corne- fated the injuries which he had offered to Antony, 
liv, and moved the Senate for redreſs. 

83 Octavius, having previous intimation of what 
was to be moved by the Conſul, and wiſhing to 
know the full extent of the charge before he end 
be obliged to reply, on that day abſented himſelf 
from the Senate, but took care to have Nonius, 
one of the Tribunes of the People, prepared to 

watch over his intereſt, and to put a negative on 
any proceeding that might be attempted to his pre- 
judice. '- At; the next aſſembly of the Senate, he 
appeared: with à numgrotis body of armed men, 
ſeated : himſelf — the Conſuls, and from that 
place made his anſwer to the accuſations, which in 
ihe former meeting had been ſtated againſt him, 
and retorted much blame on his — He call- 
ed upon Antony, in particular, to return into Ita- 
ly, and to reſign the Triumvirate, the period for 
which that — ee was ereated being 
now expired (e). 

To this defiance, on the part f Octavius, no 
reply being made by the friends of Antony, the 
aſſembly was adjourned- for ſome days, during 
which time both the Conſuls thought proper to 
withdraw: from the city; and not ſuppoſing them- 
ſelves ſafe within the jariſdiction of a perſon againſt 
whom they had taken ſo hoſtile a part, continued 
their retreat into Aſia, where Antony, whoſe cauſe 
they eſpouſed, had the means to protect them. 


Galeius, pleaſed to find himſelf, by the flight of 


the ordinary magiſtrates, left maſter of the city, 


(e) Liv. Epitome, lib. nnn 
and 


ſius, on the 
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and-freed from the neceſſity of employing imme- c i A r. 
diate force: againſt the forms of commonwealth, _v!!: 
gave them no interruptian, nor attempted to pre- 


vent their eſcape. He even gave out, that theſe 1 
officers had withdrawn by his permiſſion, and that A» 
every one elſe who was dipoles to Join his mae | #4 
niſt, might follow their example (/)) | = 

Antony, when he received an account of what 45 
was thus paſſing at Rome, being arrived in the 4 
Leſſer Armenia; on his laſt expedition into that # 
country, aſſembled all the Senators of his party Fl 
who were then with his army, laid before them his 1 
grounds of complaint againſt Octavius, renounced: | 


in form his marriage with Octavia, and declared OY 
war on her brother (g). At the ſame time, he took 1 
lem cathy in Sich he bach hmtelf, us de 4 


end of ſix months, after he ſnould have relieved qi 
Italy from the tyranny, of Octavius, to reſtore the 441 
gorernment entire to the Senate and People, agree - 319 
ably. to the ancient conſtitution, Having taken ' bt 
this method to gain all thoſe who .wiſhed ' for the 340 
reſtoration of the commonwealth, | and having re- +1 
mitted great ſums of money into Italy, to be dealt | "al 


| out in preſents and gratuities to the army of his 

rial (0, inftead of purſuing the pretended object 
of the war in Armenia, he put his army in motion 

) weſtward. Having Canidius advanced with ſixteen 

ö legions, he himſelf conducting the Qgeen of Egypt, 

4 who was to have her ſhare in the enterpriſe, took 

the route of Epheſus, here all his ſhips were or- 

- dered to aſſemble. Of theſe he had eight hundred 

| | ſal, of which Cleopatra furniſned two hundred 

: 


. 
n 
A 
„ ITT Pho OR 
TENT oa on; ages <ier b 
3 a : 2 


completely equipped, together with twenty thou x 
land talents in money (i). 
The Conſuls Domitius and Solius baving js 
f Antony at Epheſus, and finding all his-councils go- . 
eerned by the caprice of Cleopatra, and all his mea- . 


(Yo. Caſſ. lib. I. e. 2. Ibid · e. 50 Ibid, c. 7. 
4 00 Plut. in Antonio, near LET mern of , 4 
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ſures made ſubſervient to her vanity or intereſt, 


* 


warmly recommended that the Queen of Egypt 
ſhould return into her own kingdom, and there re- 
main until the war ſhould be at an end; but ſhe, 
dreading the loſs of her influenet, the reſtoration 
of Octavia, and a reconciliation of parties, to which 
her pretenſions, intereſts, and paſſions muſt be the 
firſt ſacrifice, employed all her artifice to defeat 
their counſel, and to maintain her aſcendant over 
Antony. For this purpoſe, with more care and 


aſſiduity than ſne muſtered the forces of her allies, 


or collected the reſources of ber kingdom for the 
ſupport of the war, ſhe aſſembled from every 
quarter the means of diſſipation, and the inſtru- 
ments-of pleuſure. J 1 fig mort no ww | 
Many Roman 'officets, who had hitherto embark. 
ed their fortunes with Antony, diſguſted: by the ap- 
pearances of levity and diſſipation which attended 
him on this occaſten, withdrew from his cauſe, and 
threw themſelves into the arms of his enemy. Plan- 
cus, in particalar, witk Titius, long diſſatisfied with 
the influence and conduct of Cleopatra, deſerted 
him. They brought with them into tab particular 
accounts of Antony's levity, and of Cleopatra's 
inſolent ſpeeches, inſinuating that ſhe flattered her - 
ſelf with the hopes of becoming miſtreſs of the 
Roman empire. They produced copies of Anto- 
ny's will, already mentioned as having been ſent to 
he records of the Veſtals, and whieh, by its extra- 
vagance, procured credit to every other report 
which was raifed to his prejudice, ſo much as 10 
make it believed, that if he ſnould prevail in the 
conteſt with Ockavius, he meant to declare Cleo- 
patra Queen of the Romans, and to transfer the 
ſeat of the empire to Alexandria. 
Theſe reports tending to render Antony an ob- 
ject of ridicule, or of ſcorn, were propagated with 
great effect among the People. They were even 
introduced in the Senate, and employed as the pre- 
| rence 


ſtill ventured to 
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rence for a motion that was made to diveſt him of c x A p. 
his preſent command in the Eaſt, and of that ſhare I. 
of the ſovereignty which he held in the capacity of © Y © 
Triumvir, and to declare him incapable of holding 
the office of Conſul, to Which he was deſtined for 
the enſuing year. 153 080 £2217 14 Ft ; 121 | 
Plancus, in ſupport of W yer _ —— made 
to this purpoſe, urging, together with the reports 
now — the manifold diſorders which were 
imputed to Antony, and the many offences he had 
committed againſt the commonwealth, was anſwer- 
ed with great 8 aſperity, by perſons who 
pouſe the cauſe of the- abſent 
Triumvir-. While you were of his councils,” 
ſaid Coponius to Plancus on this occaſion, I doubt 
not but the conduct of Antony was ſufficiently 
+ plameable (æ).“ „„ AINPEEOE 
Octavius, however, being maſter at Rome, the 
motion was carried, and a decree was obtained; in 
conſequence of it, to ſuſpend Mark Antony in the 
exerciſe of all his powers. War at the ſame time 
was formally declared againſt the Queen of Egypt, 
while Octavius, with his uſual diſcretion, to avoid 
making enemies unneceſſarily of thoſe who muſt 
have been involved with Antony in any perſonal 
attainder, did not include him in this declaration. 
A proclamation however was publiſned, © requir- 
ing all citizens to withdraw themſelves from An- 
* tony,” as being abandoned to the caprices of a 
* ſtranger, and a woman, who, by a kind of faſci- 
nation, led him in her train, and prevailed upon 
him to countenance, againſt his own country, a 
** war which was to be iy aan the eunuchs 
*+* Mardio and Pothinus, keepers of the palace of 
Alexandria; and by lra and Charmion, the wait - 
ing women of Cleopatra, who hoped : ſoon to 


reign in the capital of the Roman empire, as ab- 
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Book * ſolutely as they had for ſome time governed in 
V. « the provinces of the Eaſt (/).” _ 


In the ſequel of theſe declarations, ſome taxes 
for the expence of the war were laid on the inha- 
bitants of Italy; an uncommon ſtretch of power, 
which, on the approach of an enemy who was like- 
ly to divide the People, appeared to be impolitic 
and dangerous. All freed flaves, having two hun- 
dred ſeſtertia or upwards, were required to pay an 
eighth of their effects, free citizens were required 
to pay a fourth of their yearly revenue; and theſe 
exactions being violently enforced, gave riſe in ma- 
ny places to inſurre&ion and bloodſhed (n); and 
the minds of men being greatly agitated, reports 
of preſages and prodigies were circulated as uſual, 
in times of great alarm, and on the eve of import- 
ant events. | „ 
Antony, in the mean time, advanced with his 
fleet and army from Epheſus to Samos, and from 
thence to Athens, where, together with the Queen 
of Egypt, he was received with a flattering pagean- 
try, and with many complimentary addreſſes, in 
compoſing which, this people now exerciſed that 
ingenuity for which they were formerly celebrated 
in conducting matters of ſtate and of war. Cleo- 
patra was admitted to the freedom of the city of 
Athens. Antony, being already a citizen, led the 
proceſſion, in which the republic came to confer 
this honour on the Queen; and made her a ſpeecli 
— name of his fellow citizens, the Athenian peo- 
: From thence Antony proceeded to the iſland of 
Corcyra, where all his forces aſſembled, and ſeem - 
ed to threaten Italy with an immediate invaſion. 

He had' undoubtedly got the ſtart of his antagoniſt, 

might have ſurpriſed him, and divided the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, and other parts of the weſtern em- 


(1) Plut. in Antenio. () Dio. Cafl, lib, I. e. 10. 
: | -pire. : 
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count of recent exactions, many were diſpoſed to 


favour the abſent party, or from animoſity to a go- 


vernment, under which they had experienced op- 
preſſion, were defirous of any oy : 
With all theſe advantages in his favour, Antony 
either never had the intention to invade Italy in the 
preſent ſeaſon, or laid it aſide, and determined to 
paſs the winter in Greece. He ſent his fleet into 
the gulph of Ambracia, and quartered his army in 
the Peloponneſus, or round the gulph of Corinth, 
where, beſides the ordinary reſources of the coun- 
try, they had continual ſupplies of every neceſſary 
by ſea, from Afia and Egypt. | 
By the laſt 


was the laſt, they t 


307 
pire. of theſe, numbers were diſcontented on ac- CHAP, 


VII. 


arrangement, whi | = U.C. 522. 
| angement, ch had been con — 4 


certed between Octavius and Antony, for the ſuc- va. 
ceſſion of Conſuls during eight years, of which this Meal 

hemſelves were now to have en- SK 
tered on the office; but Antony being ſet aſide by N. Tlün 


Ka 


— 


a public act of the Senate and People, Octavius c 


aſſumed for his colleague Meſſala, already menti- Pein. 


oned as the particular friend of Marcus Brutus. 
This almoſt only remaining partizan of the republic 
had been among the proſcribed, but was afterwards 
taken into favour, and reconciled to the facceſfor 
of Cæſar (u). | 
Octavius now holding the office of Roman Con- 
ſul, endeavoured to-{ink, under this deſignation of 
a legal magiſtrate, his pretenſions as a military ad- 
venthrer, and qualified the troops, which he em- 
ployed againſt Antony, as the forces of the com- 
monwealth, aſſembled to repel the attack of a fo- 
reign enemy. He drew them together on the coaſt 
of Apulia, and while he ſtationed the .greater part 
of his fleet in two diviſions at Brundiſium and Ta- 


rentum, ſent Agrippa with a ſquadron: to ply off 


the harbours of Greece, and to interrupt the naval 
communication of the ene. 
2) Dio. Caſſ. ut ſupra. 
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Book By the vigilance and activity of Agrippa, many 


V-_ , captures were made in the winter, and the conve 


ance of corn, arms, and military ſtores from Aſia, 
Syria, and Egypt, intended for the uſe of Antony's 
fleet and army (o), was rendered difficult and ex- 
tremely precarious. To ſupply their neceſſities, 
both his fea and land forces were obliged to plun- 
der the country around them; and, in the want of 


Horſes and carriages, dreve the inhabitants like beaſts 


of burden, laden with corn and other proviſions, to 


the ſea coaſt. Antony, when he joined his fleet at 


AQium, being told that half his rowers had-periſh- 
ed from ſcarcity and diſeaſe: ** The oars,” he ſaid, 
* [ hope are ſafe (pp. 8 nds 


" 1 2 


In the mean time, Octavius brought his land 


forces to Brundiſium and Tarentum; and either to 


ſhew the ſtrength of his party, or to ſecure the per- 
ſons of thoſe of whoſe fidelity he entertained any 
doubt, ſummoned all the Roman'citizens of note 


to attend him on the coaſt. From thence, in order 


to profit by Antony's delay, and to fix the theatre 
of the war in Greece he embarked with his army, 


and ſtood for the oppoſite coaſt of Epirus. He 


landed under the promontory of Acroceraunus, the 
ſame place at which Julius debarked in purſuit of 
the war with Pompey ; and from this place, order- 
ing the fleet to coaſt round the head lands, and the 
iſland of Corcyra, he marched with the army along 


ſhore towards the gulph of Ambracia. 
This gulph opens into the channel that ſeparates 
the iſlands of Corcyra, Leucada, and Cephalonia. 


It is narrow at its entrance (9); but is wider with- 


in (), and ftretches eaſtward (s) about twenty or 


thirty miles. At its opening, on the fouthern ſhore, 
ſtood Actium, and oppoſite to this place ſtood To- 


Tyne, afterwards called Nicapolis. Antony had 


| P 
(os) Oroſ. lib. vi. c. 19. (3) Ibid. | 
(q) About half a mile, or five ſtadia. (r) One hundred ſtadia. 
(s) Stretches in land three hundred ſtadia · Poly b. lib. iv, c. 63. 


taken 
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taken poſſeſſion of Adtium, and having a proper c HA r. 
—— 


harbour in the gut, commanded the whole naviga- 
tion of the gulph, | 

Octavius advancing with his fleet and army from 
the northward, and having no oppoſition made to 
him by the enemy, took poſſeſſion of Toryne, en- 
trenched himſelf in a ſtrong poſt on ſhore, and 
ſtationed his fleet behind him in a creek, which 
furniſhed a harbour ſufficiently ſafe (7). | 
Antony already poſted on the oppoſite ſide of 
the gulph, either did not think himſelf in condition 
to prevent the enemy from making this lodgment 
in his preſence, or determined by ſome other mo- 
tive, choſe to act on the defenſive; and thus the 
armies were ſtationed, Octavius in Epirus, and An- 
tony in Acarnania, on the oppoſite ſides of the en- 
trance to the gulph of Ambracia. 

The ſtate of the forces on each ſide is variouſly 
reported. Plutarch ſays, that in entering on the 
war, Antony had five hundred galleys, of which 
there were many mounting eight and ten tire of 
oars; that the land army, which had been tranſ- 
ported by his fleet, conſiſted of a hundred thouſand 
infantry, and twelve thouſand horſe ; that Ottavius 
had two hundred and fifty galleys, eighty thouſand 
foot, and twelve thouſand horſe. Others place the 
ſuperiority of numbers on the ſide of Octavius, but 
ſtate them as more nearly equal (1). 

As the Egyptian fleet ſtill commanded the paſſage 
of the gulph, Antony, after it was too late to diſ- 
turb the enemy in making their lodgment, ſeized a 
poſt, with a conſiderable part of his army, on the 
lide of Toryne, to reſtrain their excurſions, and to 
cut off their forage. Octavius, on his part, detach- 
ed Agrippa, with a powerful ſquadron, to make 
deſcents on the coaſts, to ravage the towns that were 
in the poſſeſſion of Antony, and to cut off the ſup» 
plies that were brought him by ſea. 

(t) Plat. in Antonio. [) Ibid. 
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to theſe inſtructions, Agrippa took 
Methone, on the coaſt of Meſſenia and 
of Patræ, near the mouth of the gulph of Corinth, 
entered that gulp, and made a deſcent near the 
city of Corinth, afterwards took poſſeſſion of the 
romontory of Leucada, which Jay in the courſe of 
tony's convoys (x), and obliged him, after a check 
he had received in the e eee Toryné 
by the defeat of the cavalry he employed on that 
ſide, to abandon his ground in Epirus, and to re- 
paſs the ſtraits to Actium. 

In theſe operations paſſed the greater part of 
ſummer : but as nothing was decided, Domitius, 
who, in the preceding year, notwithſtanding he 
was Conſul, had left his ſtation in the city to join 
Antony, now diſguſted with his conduct, went over 
to Octavius. A general diſtruſt enſued in the par- 
ty (Y), and Antony, being diſtreſſed for want of 
proviſions, ſaw the neceſſity of making his retreat, 
or of riſking a general action. His fleet having 
ſuffered greatly in winter from ſcarcity and from 
diſeaſe, he deliberated whether he ſhould not aban- 
don his ſhips, and reſt his cauſe on the event of a 
battle on ſhore (z); but Cleopatra, who governed 
all his councils, and who dreaded being deprived 
of a retreat by ſea, urged him without delay to ſet 
fail for Alexandria. She propoſed, that, to check 
the progreſs of the enemy, proper detachments 
ſhould be left to keep poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong- 
holds in Aſia and Greece; that theſe detachments 
ſhould be ſupported from Egypt ; and that Anto- 
ny, in the mean time, ſhould prepare the whole 
forces of that kingdom to contend for the empire 
of the world. 3 | | 

The partizans of Cleopatra, in the council of 
Antony, contegding for this plan of retreat which 
ſhe propoſed, among other arguments againſt riſk- 


0 
* 


(x) vell. Pater. lib. f. «$4 (y) Ibid. (x) Plat. in Antonio. 
| ing 
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ing a battle, urged. many fatal preſages and ſigns e H a f. 
of impending calamity, ſufficient to ſtrike a panic ., 
in the troops, and to render the flight they adviſed, 
in ſome meaſure neceſſary. It was determined, 
however, as a kind of middle courſe, that the fleet 
ſhould put to ſea; if permitted, withdraw from the 
enemy ; bur if attacked, give battle, As it was 
obſerved, that many of the ſhips were ill manned, 
and in diſrepair, and ſome altogether. unſervicea- 
ble; theſe being ſelected and burnt, the remainder 
prepared for the ſea. £55 2923 Be . 
When this reſolution was taken, Antony called 
his officers together, put them in mind of the dili- 
gence with which he had made his preparations for 
the preſent war, and referred for proof to the arma- 
ment itſelf, which was then in their view. — In a 
war, which was to turn on the event of naval ope- 
rations, they had an undoubted ſuperiority, he ſaid, 
either in the number, or loftineſs and ſtrength of 
their ſhips. He contraſted his own reputation, the 
maturity of his age, his experience, and his ſuc- 
ceſs, with the oppofite circumſtances in the de- 
ſcription of his enemy. — He put his officers in 
mind, and wiſhed them to remind the army, that 
they were about to contend for the empire of the 
world; that great as this object was, the loſs of it, 
if they failed, was to be the leaſt of their ſuffer- 
ings; that every indignity and inſult was to be ex- 
pected from an enemy (a), who on former occaſi- 
ons had ſhewn himſelf ſufficiently averſe to mercy. 
Having addreſſed himſelf in this manner to the 
officers who were to be left on ſhore, he ordered on 
board. all thoſe who attended him in the character 
of Roman citizens, or of whoſe inclination to the 
enemy he had any ſuſpicion, and reinforced his 
fleet from the land army with as many archers and 
ſingers as could ply in the ſhips. 
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BOOK 
of theſe deliberations and counſels, and ſeeing the 
buſtle which the embarkation of ſo many men from 


THE PROGRESS. AND TERMINATION 
Octavius, in the mean time, having intelligence 


the land, and the movements of ſhips to get into 
their ſtations, occaſioned, he likewiſe prepared for 
action. In his addreſs to the officers of his fleet, 
he ſtill affected to conſider Cleopatra as the princi- 
pal party in the war. Antony had condeſcend. 
ed,“ he ſaid, to become her dependant and 
* follower, and was now preparing, not to fight, 
* but to accompany the Queen X Egypt in her 
flight. In reſpect to the conduct of the action, 
he was inclined to let the enemy get under ſail, and 
even to wait until they ſnould have turned the pro- 
montory of Actium, thinking this would be the 
proper time for him to attack their rear, to purſue 
them in their retreat, and by theſe means to gain 
the advantage and reputation of a victory, with- 
out the hazard of a battle; but being diſſuaded 
from this deſign by Agrippa, he took his reſolution 
to meet them at the mouth of the Straits, and if 
he prevailed, was in hopes he might put them out 
of condition to renew the war. For this purpoſe 
he reinforced his fleet with as many men from the 
land as could conveniently act on board (9). 

After both fleets were in readineſs, they were 
detained in their harbours four days by a ſtorm, and 
a high ſea which ſet into the gulph. But on the 
fifth day the wind having abated, and the ſea be- 
coming ſmooth, Antony's fleet began to form in 
the Straits. He himſelf, with Poplicola, embarked 
with the firſt diviſion on the right, Cælius on the 
left, and an officer, whom Plutarch names Marcus 
Octavius, with M. Juſteius in the centre (c). His 
ſhips being heavier and loftier, but leſs active than 


| thoſe of Octavius, he heſitated for ſome time whe- 


ther he ſhould not remain in cloſe order, and en- 


(6) Dio. Caff, lib, I. e. 2330, (c Plutarch. in Antonio» 
deavour 
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deavour to bring on the action in the narrow en- 
trance of the gulph, where his antagoniſts, for 
want of room, could not derive any great advan- 
tage from the ſuperior agility of their veſſels, or 
quickneſs of their motions. — 12 787 
While Antony deliberated on this matter, Octa- 
vius got under fail, turned the headland of Toryne, 
and formed in a line before the entry of the Straits, 
about a mile from the enemy. The right diviſion 
was commanded by M. Larius, the left by Arunti- 
vs, the whole by Agrippa (4). Both armies, at the 
fame time, were drawn out on the ſhore to behold 
the event ; but the fleets, for ſome time, did nor 
make any movement, and it continued uncertain 


whether Antony, being ſtill in the road, might not 


return to his anchors; but about noon his ſhips be- 
gan to clear. the Straits, and came forward where 
the ſea-room was ſufficient for their line. As in 
this movement the fleets came cloſer together, A- 
grippa began to extend his front, in order to turn 
the enemy's flank; but Poplicola, on the other 
ſide, to keep pace with him, ſtretching to the ſame 
fide, the centre of both fleets was equally opened, 
and they engaged ſoon after, without any apparent 
advantage on either fide. | 
The conteſt, for ſome time, remained undecided. 
In the beginning of the action, the Queen of E- 
gypt's yacht had been near to the line, and ſhe 
herſelf continued to look on the battle, till, over- 
come with anxiety, affright, and horror, ſhe gave 
orders to remove. her galley to a greater diſtance, 
and being once in motion fled with all the ſail ſhe 
could make; her veſſel being diſtinguiſhed by a 
gilded poop and purple fails, made her flight be 
conſpicuous to the whole fleet (e), and drew away 
from the line about ſixty ſhips of the Egyptian 
ſquadron, who, under pretence of attending their 
miſtreſs, withdrew from the action. 
(4) Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 84. le) Florus, lib. iv. c. 11. 
a | | Antony, 
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Antony, apprehending the conſequence of this 
fection, whether in detpair of his fortunes, or in 
hopes to rally thoſe who fled, put on board of 
a quick ſailing veſſel, and endeavoured to overtake 


them. Being obſetved from Cleopatra's galley, he 


was taken on board ; but no longer capable of any 


vigorous or rational purpoſe, he became the com- 


nion of her flight, without any attempt to rally 
— fleet. Although he quitted the chance of a vic - 
tory to follow the object of his paſſions, he could 
not endure to behold her, turned his eyes aſide, 
threw himſelf upon the deck, and continued in the 
deepeſt anguiſh of ſhame and deſpair. 

The flight of Antony, joined to that of Cleo- 
patra, an event ſo little expected, was not for ſome 
time obſerved, and the fleet notwithſtanding the 
deſertion of their leader, continued the action till 
four in the afternoon, when they were overpower- 
ed; and many of them being greatly damaged in 
their oars and rigging, were not in condition ei- 
ther to reſiſt or to eſcape, and fell an eaſy prey to 
the enemy. Three hundred ſhips were taken or 
ſunk, and about five thouſand men were killed (/. 
The ſtrand was covered with wrecks and dead bo- 
dies. Octavius detached a ſquadron in purſuit of 
ſuch of the enemy's ſhips as had got to ſea from 
the engagement, and himſelf continued in the 
channel during the. remainder of the day, and the 
following night, to gather the fruits of his vic- 


tory (g). 


he land army of Antony having, from the 


heights on ſhore, beheld the ruin of their fleet, re- 
tired to their camp as with an intention to maintain 


it to the laſt· extrem. ity. They flattered themſelves, 


that their general, though forced to yield to his ene- 
my at ſea, would make for the neareſt port, and 


(/) Plut. in Antonio. Orofius ſays, 12,000 were killed in battle, 


6000 were wounded, of whom 1000 died under cure, lib. vi. 
(e) Sunton, in Oftavio, = 


again 


J — 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. © 
gain ſhew-himſelf at the head of his tegions. Theſe, 
they ſaid, he never ſhould have left to commit his 
fortunes to an uncertain element, and a treache- 
tous ally. In theſe hopes they: remained for ſeven 
days unſhaken in their duty, and rejected all the 

rs which. Octavius made to - induce them to 
change their party. Being ſatisfied, however, at 
laſt, that their hopes were vain, they conſulted 
their ſafety in different ways. Some laid down 
their arms; Canidius himfelf, who commanded 
them, withdrew in the night (H); others remain- 
ing together in ſmall parties, took the rout to Ma- 
cedonia ; but, being purſued by the enemy, were 
| ſeparately overtaken, and forced or perſwaded to 
| ſurrender, All the Roman citizens, who had taken 
refuge in the eaſtern provinces, all the foreign allies 
and princes, who made a part of the vanquiſhed 
army, ſucceſſively made their peace (7) ; and the 
empire itſelf now ſeemed to be reduced under a 
ſingle head.. + + Bed 4 | 
Antony having continued his flight by the coaſts 
of the Peloponneſus to the head of Tenarus, with- 
out appearing to recover his courage, made a halt 
at this place, rather from indeciſion and irreſoluti- 
on, than from any ſettled purpoſe reſpecting the 
conduct of his affairs. Here he was joined by 
ſome ſhips that remained in the action to the end of 
it; and being informed by them, that the fleet was 
entirely demoliſned, but that the army continued 
firm in their camp; he ſeemed to be revived by 
this laſt part of the aceount, and diſpatched an or- 
der to Canidius ta make the beſt of his way into 


313 
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Macedonia, and from thence to continue his march 


into Aſia. Such of his friends as came up with 
him at Tenarus, he treated with his uſual libera- 
lity, divided his plate and jewels among them, and 
gave them orders for the ſupplies they might want, 


60 Flur. jo Antonio, D Cad. ib, l. . 1. 
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BOOK on the keeper of his treaſury at Corinth. In per. 
1 forming theſe acts of munificence, he ſeemed to 


recover his mind, and reſumed ſome part of his 
uſual manner, but returning at the ſame time to his 
former habits with Cleopatra (), he ſuffered him- 
ſelf again to be governed by her councils; and, 


in compliance with her deſite, ſteered directly for 


Egypt, without making any attempt to rally his 
forces in Greece, or to join his army, which, in re- 
ality, by this time, had been ſeparated, or obliged 
to make their peace. 

The victor having entirely diſperſed, or gained 
to his own party all the forces of his rival in Eu- 
rope, ſent ſuch a part of his army into Aſia as was 
thought neceſſary to finiſh the remains of the war, 
and permitted the veterans, whoſe turn it was to 
be diſbanded, to teturn into Italy. He himſelf, in 
order that he might be at hand to obſerve the moti- 
ons of Antony, and to renew his operations in the 
ſpring, propoſed to paſs the winter at Samos (J). 
From thence, being maſter of a country in which 
his rival had once been favourably received, he ex- 
erciſed his power in puniſhing thoſe who had taken 

art againſt him. Many towns, by his order, were. 
Eid under heavy contributions, and deprived of 
their municipal privileges. All the petty princes 
who held their territories by grant from Antony, 
except Archelaus (n) and Amyntas (u), were diſ- 
poſſeſſed. Alexander (o), the ſon of Jamblichus, 
was not only ſtript of his territories, but reſerved 
in chains to make a part in the proceſſion of the 
victor's triumph; and when that ceremony ſhould 
be over, was doomed to die. The principality of 
Lycomedes (ↄ) was given to a certain Mede, who 
had deſerted from Antony, and who had brought 


(A) Plut. in Antonio. 4, | 1 
(0) Dio. Caſſ. lib li. c. 3 and 4. Sneton. in Octavio, c. 17. 

(m) King of Cappadocia. | 

() Of Galatia. Dio. Caſſ. lib. xlix. c. 32. 

ſe) A prince of Arabian extraſtion. (] On the frontier of Pontus. h 
wil 
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with him a conſiderable body of the allies. The c H a 8. 
Cydonii 0 and Lampæi, on account of their par- VU 


ticular ſervices, were reſtored to their liberties. - 

Of the Roman citizens of rank, who had eſpouſ- 
ed the cauſe of Antony, ſome were pardoned, ſome 
laid under heavy fines, and others put to death (7), 
Among thoſe who were pardoned, was Soſius the 
late Conſul, who had abſconded for ſome time after 
the battle of Actium, and remained in conceal- 
ment, until, by the interceſſion of his friends, he 
made his peace. With him likewiſe is mentioned 
M. Scaurus, the uterine brother of Sextus Pompe- 
ius, who had been condemned to die, but ſpared at 


the interceſſion of his mother. Among thoſe who 


were ptit to death is mentioned Curio, the fon of 


that Curio, who, in the ſteps which led to the civil 


Var, acted for ſome time in ſupport of the Senate, 


but afterwards ſo effectually ſerved the ambition of 


Julius Czfar (). | 5 
While Antony, ſtill poſſeſſed of the kingdom of 
Egypt, or had any means of renewing the war, it 
was thought expedient that Octavius in perſon 
ſhould reſide in Aſia. The adminiſtration in Italy 
was committed to Mæcenas and Agrippa; the firſt 
intruſted with the civil, the other with the military 
department; but acting under orders and inftruc- 
tions from Cæſar, which, though in form addreſſed 
io the Senate, were previouſly ſubmitted ro theſe 
miniſters; and, after having received ſuch altera- 
nons and corrections as they thought proper, were 


likewiſe intruſted to their execution. 

Agrippa, as has been mentioned, having borne 
his part in the victory at Actium, returned into 
Italy with a particular charge of the veterans who 
were now intitled to their diſmiſhon, and to the re- 
ward of their ſervices, He was choſen for this 
truſt, as having ſufficient authority to repreſs the 

(3) The people of certain towns of Crete» 
(r) Dio. Caſſ. lib. li. c. 2. (e) Ihid, : 
mutinous 
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BOOK mntinous ſpirit which this order of men had ever 
V: > diſcovered as often as they were encouraged by vic- 
tory to {tate their pretenſions and to over-rate their 

merits. The taſk, however, was too arduous even 
for the daring courage and unblennſhed reputation 
of this officer. The troops had been told, after the 
late action, that on account of the ſtate of Cæſars 
finances, the reward of their ſervices muſt be de- 
ferred to the end of the war ; ſuch of them as were 
deſtined to act in Aſia and Egypt acquieſced in this 
delay, expecting to enrich themſelves in the mean 
time with the ſpoils of thoſe opulent countries (/). 
But thoſe who were ſent back into Italy, expecting 
ſuch ſettlements in that country as the veterans had 
formerly received, upon their arrival laid claim to 
immediate ſatisfaction, and complained that Cæſar, 
in employing his lieutenants to treat with them, 
meant to evade their juſt demands. N 
In conſequence — earneſt repreſentations from 
Mæcenas and Agrippa, ſtating theſe diſcontents of 
the veterans as of the moſt dangerous tendency, 
Octavius, after he had determined to fix his reſi- 
dence at Samos for the winter, ſet ſail for Italy in 
the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon, and in his paſſage was 
twice expoſed to great danger; once in doubling 
the ands of the Peloponneſus, and again near 
to the rocks of Acroceraunus. Being arrived at 
Brundiſium, he was met by many of the principal 
citizens of Rome, with the Senate and ae 
who, having committed the government of the city 
to the Tribunes, were come — to receive him, 
and to pay their court. He likewiſe ſound the diſ- 
contented veterans ſtill at the ſame place, and ob- 
ſtinate in their purpoſe of not ſuffering themſelves 
to be diſbanded, until they ſhould have obtained 
3 in money and allotments of 


0 Dio, Ca, I. U. c. 3, 4. 
| OQtavius, 
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Octavius, having occaſion for all the arts in which c H A p. 
he was already ſo well verſed, now affecting to haſ- VII. 
ten what he alleged had been only delayed to a 
more convenient 8 eee to make w — 
theſe mutinous troops, by diſlodging man ors 
of land, on pretence that they had — the 
* Queen of Egypt in the late war; and, in order to 
5 provide the intended gratuities in money, he pre- 


* 


4. if | cond — LAS. - 


tended to offer his own eſtate to ſale, or propoſed to 
pledge it as ſecurity for a loan. But no man hav- 
| ing the courage to become either his creditor or 


| the purchaſer of his eſtate, he repreſented his having 
ö made the offer as a ſufficient excuſe to the army 
| for the delay which he was ſtill obliged: to make in 
) gratifying their juſt requeſts. But the riches of E- 
gypt, he ſaid, now forfeited by Cleopatra, would be 
| an ample fund for the gratification. of thoſe who 

| forbore their demands for the preſent, to have them 
| more fully complied with. hereafter (u). Having, v. c. 143. 
j by theſe means, pacified the clamours of thoſe who Aer 
| were moſt urgent; and having been, during his a 
ſay at Brundiſium, veſted a fourth time wi the cn N 
titles and enſigns of Conſul, he ſer ſail again for the C. deli. 
coaſt of Aſia, with intention to give Antony and g 
Cleopatra as little time as poſſible to recollect them- M4. Tul. 
ſelves or to reinſtate their affairs. WET 8 
Fheſe unfortunate adventurers, whoſe arrival at L. una 
the point of Tenarus has been mentioned, ſteered 
from thence for the coaſt of Africa, and parted from 
each other near to Paretonium, a ſea port of Lybia, 
| which had been held by the kings of Egypt, as a 
bůbarrier at ſome diſtance beyond' the weſtern fron- 
5 tier of their kingdom. In the neighbourhood of 
| this place, Antony expected to be received by Pi- 
raarius Scarpus, whom he had placed at the head of 
“his forces in that quarter (x). But this officer, from 

Ci) Dio. Cal. lib. li. A „ oo an. 

| (x) Ibid, lib. li. c. 5. Plut. in Antonio, p. 136. Both theſe writers 


feem to underſtand that Pinarius Scarpus had belooged' to Antony, and de- 
ſerted from him on this occaſion, 
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B © o K whatever perſon he may have received his appoint- 
V. N x ® * , 
went, or however he may have been inclined, 


ſures for the defence of — — 


while the Triumvirs divided the empire, was now, 
by the event of the battle of Actium, ſufficiently de- 
termined in the choice of his party. He had de- 
clared for Octavius, and now ordered the meſſen- 
gers of Antony, and all the officers under his own 
command, who were diſpoſed to enter into any cor 
9 with the vanquiſhed party to be put to 
Upon this diſappointment, Antony relapſed into 
his former melancholy, propoſed to kill himſelf, and 
was prevented only by the perſuaſion of a few 
friends, who earneſtly entreated him to try his fot- 
tunes once more, at the head of the forces of E- 
Serke eee eee eee Th 
Cleopatra, in order to outrun the news of her diſ- 
aſter, and to prevent the diſorders that might attend 


the fall of her authority, made all poſſible haſte in- 


to her own dominions. When her ſhips: came in 


. fight ſhe hoiſted the enſigns of victory, and entered 
the harbour of Alexandria with ſhouts of joy and 


triumph. Upon her landing ſhe gave an order io 


cut off, or to ſecure, ſome perſons of whole affecti- 
ons ſhe was doubtful, and then acknowledging the 


event of her late unfortunate expedition, took mea- 
| Under pre- 
tence of collecting money for this purpoſe, ſhe ſeiz- 
ed the effects of corporations and of private perſons, 
and ſtript the temples of their ornaments and of 
their treaſures. . But, having ſtill upon her mind all 
the impreſſions of her late defeat, ſhe rather looked 


for a retreat, to which ſhe might fly with the money 


ſhe amaſled, than for a ſtation at which to withſtand 


her enemy. Under theſe impreſſions, ſhe formed a 


project to have her fleet dragged over land, from the 
Nile to the gulf of Arabia, and ordered ſhips to be 


m. B Plut is Aatonio, p. 136. 419, edit, Lond, non. 1744. Dio Cal, 
lib. li, c. f. K ta 
= built 
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built in the ports of that ſea, truſting that her ene- c H A ce. 


my could not, for ſome, time, be in condition to 
moleſt her. with any naval armament in that 
quarter. 

After this project began, in part, to be 3 


the Arabs, apprehending ſome danger to them ſelves, 


from the. preparations which appeared to be making 
on their: coaſts, demoliſhed - the docks which the 


Queen of Egypt had ordered to be fitted up, plun- 


dered her ſtores, and deſtroyed the ſhips which ſhe 
had already built; ſo that ſhe was reduced to the 
neceſſity of making her defence on the Nile, and 
of abiding the fate which threatened her country 
from this fide (z). 

She had heard of Cæſar's having gone back into 
Italy; and from this circumſtance, as well as from 
the difficulties of a winter navigation round the 
coaſts of Greece, both ſhe. and Antony thought 
themſelves ſecure for that ſeaſon. In this, however, 


they were diſappointed by the activity and reſolu- 


tion of their enemy, who, having loſt no time un- 
neceſſarily at Brundiſium, had, in order to avoid the 
difficulties of the winter-navigation, ordered ſome 
5 to be dragged over land at the Iſthmus of 
orinth; and by this means, while he was yet be- 
lieved to be beyond the ſea of Ionia, was actually 
well advanced in his voyage to the Nile (2). His 
plan was to invade the kingdom of Egypt on two 
ſides at once; at Paretonium, on the ſide of Afri- 
ca, by an army under the command of Cornelius 
Gallus; and at Peluſium, on the ſide of Syria, with 
an army which he himſelf was to command (5). 
Antony upon his return to Alexandria, with the 
mortification of having been rejected by the Ro- 
man legions that were ſtationed on the frontier of 
the province of Africa, winking it might nn. 


(x) Dio. cad. lib. 1. e. 7. Zenares, li. x. c. 33. 
(a) Dio. Caſſ. lib: li. . 5. (6) Oroſiue, lib. vi. 
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en his own party againft that of Octavius, to point 
out an immediate offspring of the Julian family, 
and a ſucceſſion of leaders to the party of Czar, 
declared Czfarion, the reputed ſon of Julius Cæſat 
by Cleopatra to be now of age, and qualified to en- 
ter upon the inheritance of his father. But while he 
exaſperated Octavius by this fpecies of perſonal in- 
ſult, he appeared incapable of any rational plan of 
defence for himſelf or the kingdom he occupied. 
He even abſented himſelf from the councils that 
were held on this ſubject, declined any ſhare in 
the management of — 2 and withdrew from the 
palace. ny 85 
q While Antony continued in this humour, he 


vs joined by Canidius, the late commander of his 


land- forces at Actium. From this officer he had 
the melancholy account, that all his armies in Greece 
were diſperſed ; that Herod, the king of Judea, had 
declared apainſt him, and all the princes he had 
lately placed upon different thrones in Afia had ei- 
ther followed this example, or been diſplaced ; that 
he had not any poſſeſſion, nor any certain friend be- 
yond the limits of Egypt. Upon receiving this ac- 
count, he ſeemed to recover from his melancholy, 
and acquired that fpecies of eaſe which reſults from 
deſpair. He left his retreat, returned to the palace, 
a, with Cleopatra, gave himſelf up to diſſipation, 
profuſion, and continual riot. They formed par- 
ties of pleaſure, conſiſting of ſuch perſons as pro- 
feſſed their reſolution to de rather than to fall in- 
to the hands of the enemy (c). Antony had an 
officer retained to put a period to his life in the ſup- 
poſed extremity in which this choice was to be made, 
and Cleopatra had a collection of poiſons for the 
fame purpoſe. | 12 1 

ln the midſt of this ſeeming indifference to life, 
both the queen and her lover, however, ſubmitted 


(c) Plut. ia Antonio. 
| at 
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at times to make adyances;to Cæſar, and ta ſue for cu a p. 
mercy. They diſpatched. their meſſengers toge- VII. 


ther; but as Cleopatra ſent, on her on account, 
pteſents of a crown, a ſceptre, and a throne of gold, 
and privately inſtructed her agent to ſound the diſ- 
poſition of Cæſar with reſpect to herſelf, this crafty 
politician perceived. that ſho wiſhed to be conſidered 


apart from Antony, and encouraged her to, hope 


for a ſeparate treaty. While he made no reply to 
Antony, and in public inſiſted that Cleopatra her- 
{elf ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion, he in private, en- 
couraged the queen to hope for better terms, and 
even to imagine what he ſuppoſed her willing to be- 


lieve, that ſhe might ſtill make ſome impreſſion on 


his mind by the charms of her. perſon. | 
As Octavius had an agent at the cqurt of Egypt 
to inſinuate theſe hopes, and to cultivate the diſpo- 
ſition which the queen had ſhown to a ſeparate trea- 
Ys Antony became jealous of the frequent con- 
erences to which this agent was admitted, and or- 
dered him ta be whipped and expelled from the 
court. Senſible, however, of the enormity of this 
outrage, he wrote to Octavius ſoon after to make 
an apology. My misfortunes,” he ſaid, have 
made me peeviſh, and this fellow had provoked 
me; but you may take your revenge on the per- 
e ſon of my agent, who is with you. In the ſub- 
ſequent part this letter he put Octavius in mind 
of their former intimacy, of their near relation, of 
their parties of pleaſure, or rather debaucheries 
and obſerved, that his frolics with Cleopatra did not 
deſerve to be more ſeriouſly treated, than affairs of 
the ſame kind in which they had paſſed ſame idle 
hours together. He, at the ſame time, delivered up 
P. Tutvilius, a Roman Senator, who had been ſup- 
poſed acceſlary to the death of Julius Ceſar, and 
who had, for ſome time, been attached to himſelf 
and he concluded his letter with ſome expreſſions of 
+ = magna- 
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ook magnanimity, ſaying, that he was willing to die, 
provided he could obtain any favourable terms for 
the Queen of Egypt (d). + 
Octavius however continued inenotable; War 
- urging his military operations on both frontiers of 
the kingdom of Egypt, got poſſeſſiön of Peluſium 
and of Paretonium; of the firſt, it was ſaid, in con- 
ſequence of his intrigues with Cleopatra, and by 
her connivance; of the ſecond, by the intire defec- 
tion of the troops which Antony had ſtationed for 
| the: defence of the place, and who now became an 
| 18 acceſſion to the army of his rival. 
ö Cleopatra, as if ſenſible of the ſuſpicions ſhe had 
incurred on the ſurrender of Peluſium, and deſir- 
ous to recover the confidence of Antony, doubled 
her attention to his perſon, kept the anniverſary of 
his birth-day with unuſual ſplendor; and, to re- 
move any ſuſpicion of her having connived at the 
- loſs of Pelufium, delivered up the officer of the 
name of Seleucus, who had ſurrendered that place, 
that he might atone for his treachery: — ſuitable 
- puniſhment. 

Antony, obſerving the progralh which * enemy 
made on the frontiers of the kingdom, and being 
11 weary of the project of ending his life in a riot, 
11 took a better reſolution; and muſtering what forces 
1 he could, both by ſea and by land, was determined 
to try the fortune of a war, or to die, at leaſt, ſword 
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conteſt to a deciſion, at once both by ſea and by 


land (): but tlie Egyptian fleet being ordered to 
bays the action, Rruck: their eee ATA e. 


WA in hand. When the enemy advanced to Alexan- 
4 | 4 :dria, he attacked their cavalry: and put them: to 
NH i flight. "Encouraged by his ſucceſs in this encounter, 
1 he ordered all his forces to aſſemble on the firſt of 
1 Auguſt (). On this day he propoſed to bring the 
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dered themſelves without a blow. The cavalry, at c r. 


the ſame time, deſerted to the enemy; and the in- 
fantry being routed, fled into the city. 

Upon this diſperſion of all' his forces, Antony 
complained, that he was betrayed, and was heard to 
accuſe the queen. This unhappy author of his miſ- 
fortunes had taken refuge, during the action, with 
a few attendants,” in the monument which, upon a 
plan of great magnificence, was then recently built 
for a royal ſepulchre. Thither ſhe had already 


tranſported all her jewels, money, and moſt valua- 


ble effects. The acceſs of the place was contrived 
to be ſnut from within, in ſuch a manner as not to 
be opened without great labour (g). It was given 
out, that the queen had retired in order to kill her- 
ſelf at the tomb, in which ſhe was to be buried; 
and ſoon after, the report was ſpread that ſſie was 
6 ot <7 n 
Antony, being now arrived at the end of all his 
hopes, and of his efforts, made haſte to follow the 
ſuppoſed example of the queen, and gave his ſword, 
for this purpoſe, to Eros, a freed ſlave, who had 
promiſed to uſe it when required in the laſt action 
of friendfhip to his maſter , but Eros, unable to 
fulfil his promiſe, inſtead of killing his maſter, 
plunged the ſword into his own boſom. Antony 
then ſnatching the weapon, wounded himſelf; but 
not expiring immediately, he was told, as he lay 
bleeding, that Cleopatra was yet alive, and ſafe in 
the monument. Seeming to revive at theſe tidings, 
he gave directions that he ſhould be carried to her 
preſence. Upon his coming, ſne appeared on the 
battlements; but under pretence that ſne feared a 
ſurpriſe, refuſed to have the gates unbarred, and 
made it neceſſary to have him towed over the walls. 
Although ſhe: had wiſhed to diſengage herſelf from 


(g) Plut. in Antonio. N I 
| , this 
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this unfortunate man, and had even ſubmitted to 
betray him, now when ſhe ſaw him Jaid at her feet 
expiring (), and covered with his blood, ſhe beat 
her breaſt, and tore her hair in the agonies of real 
ſuffering, mixed with the affectation of pretended 


Antony, having ſomewhat in his mind which he 
wiſhed to expreſs, called for wine, recovered ſtrength 
enough to utter a few words, and expired (i); thus 
ending his life in the fifty-third, or, according to 
others, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age (*); diſ- 
poſed, even in the laſt ſcenes of it, to occupy the 
intervals of relaxation in riot and debauchery ; and 
verifying, in all the ſteps of his manhood and age, 
the charge of extravagance and profligacy, 'which 
marked his youth, and his firft appearances in pub- 
lic affairs, He was poſſeſſed of talents for the coun- 
cil and the field, which he never exerted. for any 
valuable. purpoſe, or rather never exerted at all, 
except when he was preſſed by the moſt urgent ne- 
ceſſity of his ſituation. Under this preſſure, indeed, 
he ſometimes repaired by his induſtry and vigour the 
breaches which were made by his diſſipation or ne- 
glect. In conſequence of his connection with Ju- 
lius Cæſar, and of the place he gained among the 
military factions, which endeavoured to engroſs or 
to divide his power, he was tempted to conſider tlie 
Roman empire itſelf as the ſcene of his pleaſures; 


and, in aiming at the . the world, ex- 
u 


perienced thoſe reverſes which fully diſplayed the 
verſatility and inſtability of his own character. But 
he fell, at laſt, deſerted by every Roman citizen 
who had ever been detached to his intereſt; betray- 
ed by that perſon to whoſe caprices chiefly he ſacri - 
ficed his fortunes, and under the fatal experience, 
that the utmoſt efforts of reſolution, ineited by the 


(>) Dio, Caſſ. kb. li. c. 10. 


(i) Zonar. lid, x. c. 30. 
Plat. in Antonia. | 
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ſenſe of extreme neceſſity, will nat always retrieve c H a p. 
the errors of paſt diſſipation and folly. VII, 
When Antony gave himſelf the wound of which 
he died, one of his attendants, extracting the dag- 
er from his body, ran with it to Octavius, who, 
eeing the weapon ſtained with blood, and being 
told what had paſſed, perbaps in imitation of Julius 
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Cæſar, who is ſaid to have wept for the death of 1 
Pompey, was obſerved to ſhed tears (1). Suetonius 4 | 
reports that he afterwards deſired to ſee the bo- 4 
n in aiGzs. v0)  aadihact 1 
Cleopatra, as ſoon as the ſcene in the monument W 
was. over, and ſhe had recollected herſelf, ſent an "8 
intimation of Antony's death to Cæſar, and then 5 * 
probably indulged her hopes, that the great obſta- YH 
cle to her peace being removed, ſhe might obtain 0 x | 
that conſideration for her ſeparate intereſts, which $ 


Octavius, by inſinuations, or expreſſions of civility, 
had given her cauſe to expect. 
After the late conteſt was, in a great meaſure, 
decided, the victor continued to encourage the 
Queen of Egypt to hope for a ſeparate treaty ; and 
amuſed her with civilities, while he endeayoured 
to inform himſelf of her treaſure, and to make ſure 
of her as a captive. to adorn his triumph, a circum- 
ſtance eſteemed of the higheſt importance at Rome; 
but he had avoided coming under any engagements 
that ſhould preclude him from the full ale of his 
victory. Upon receiving her meſſage, he ſent Caius 
Proculeius, a Roman Knight, and Epaphroditus, 
an emancipated ſlave, to ſoothe her fears, to ad- 
miniſter comfort, and, if poſſible, without ſtipulat- 
ing any conditions, to ſecure her perſnn. 
What Octavius chiefly apprehended from the un- 
fortunate queen, was ſome violent attempt on her 
own life. His emiſſaries, therefore, having ſuffer- 


(J Plut, in Antonio. (n) sueton. in Odav. c. 17. 
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ed her, at her own earneſt requeſt, to remain where 
ſhe was until the funeral of Antony ſhould be over, 
they made a ſtrict ſearch, in order to remove from 
er hands every weapon, or ſuppoſed inſtrument of 
death; and, under pretence of doing her honour, 
placed a guard on the monument. They prevailed 
upon her afterwards to remove to the palace, where 
ſne was attended with the uſual ſtate and dignit 
of a ſovereign (#). But being ſtill kept at a dil- 
tance from Cæſar, and in ſuſpence with reſpect to 


his intentions, ſhe expreſſed great anxiety, and 


ſeemed to meditate ſome deſperate purpoſe. In 
order to divert her from any fatal reſolution,” which 
might deprive Cæſar's triumph of a principal orna- 
ment, ſne was told, that he conſented to ſee her, 
and was to make her a viſit in her own apartments. 
Upon this intimation, ſhe ordered the chambers to 


be fitted up in the moſt elegant manner, and de- 


corated, in particular, with the picture and buſt of 
Julius Cæſar. When the expected viſit of Octavius 
was to be paid, ſhe took care to have bundles of the 
late Czſar's letters and memorials before her. She 
herſelf was dreſſed in mourning, which ſhe knew 
was ſuppoſed, at all times, to become her, and 
which, on this occaſion, might give an expreſſion 
of tender melancholy that rendered her perſon-and 
her ſtate more affecting. When Octavius preſent- 
ed himſelf ſhe roſe from- her couch; but, as it 
overawed by his preſence, with an air of modeſty 
and dejection, fixed her eyes on the ground. In 
accoſting him, ſhe called him Maſter. © To his 
4“ father,” ſhe ſaid, © ſhe owed all her fortunes, 
& and now willingly reſigned them to the ſon. The 
„ memory of the great Julius ſhould be a ſufficient 
“ comfort in all her afflictions; ſhe would even 
& conſider him as revived in the perſon of his ſon, 


(#) Dio. Caff, lib, Ii. c. 12. 
| “ But 
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But would to God,” ſhe ſaid, burſting into tears, c U A r. 


« that 1 had died before him, fo ſhould I have ef- , 


« caped the evils which his death, and the cotiſe- 
« quences of it have brought upon me!” Octa- 
vius bid her be of good Courage; and aſſured her, 
that no hurt was intended her. But ſſie obſerving, 


that he ſpoke theſe words with coldneſs,' and turned 


his eyes away, threw herfelf upon the ground in 
agonies of deſpair. I neither wiſh, ſhe ſaid, 
« nor can I continue to live. I ſhould have died 
« when Ceſar fell; and there is another now who 
e calls upon me to follow him; ſuffer" me to reſt 
« with him on whoſe account 1 die (o).“ | 


This interview concluded with a requeſt on the 


part of the queen, that ſhe might be allowed 'to 


perform the obſequies of Antony, to which ſhe 


proceeded with all the appearances of an affection- 
ate widow in the deepeft affliction ; but as there is 
no doubt, that ſhe had betrayed the perſon whom 
ſhe now appeared ſo much to lament, it is probable 
that her tears, though pretended to be ſhed on ac- 
count of the dead, were, in reality, directed to 
move and to win his ſurviving rival. She ſtill truſt- 
ed to the effects of her beauty, and was, in her 
preſent ſituation, what ſhe had been in the moſt ſe- 
rious councils of State, a mere coquette, who, be- 
ing naturally diſpoſed to violent paſſions, could per- 
ſonate any character, or turn her real paſſions to ac- 
count; in ſerving any diſguiſed purpoſe of vanity or 
ambition 1 90 5 
The ſcene which Cleopatra acted on the preſent 
occaſion, in whatever degree ſhe was poſſeſſed by 


real or affected deſpair, had no other effect on Oc- 


tavius, than to make him redouble his attention to 
prevent any attempt which ſhe might intend to 
make againſt her own life. Epaphroditus had or- 


(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib, xli, e. 12. 
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8 o OK ders to wateh her with great diligence; a circum- 
WA ſtance from which ſhe. had. the ſagacity to infer a 
fixed detenminatian to catry her as @ captive to 
Rome. She was ſoon conhamed in ber ſuſpicions; 
having intelligence, that QQavius himſelf, bei 
to march by land, had given orders that ſhe, wi 
ber children, ſhould be ſent into Italy by ſea. E- 
qually anxious to avoid being led in triumph, as the 
victor was deſirous to preſerve her for this purpoſe, 
ſhe inſtantly zook meaſures to end her life. But in 
order to elude the vigilance of her keeper, ſhe al- 
fected to be reſigned to her fate, gave an inventa- 
ry, and delivered up all her effects, reſerving only 
a few jewels, which ſhe profeſſed an intention 16 
deliver with her own hands, in preſets, to Livia 


and Octavia, She even affected to dreſs in her 


uſual gay and ſumptuous manner; and pretending 
to have ſome. buſineſs f . conſequence to. communi- 
cate to Cæſar, ſhe gave Epaphroditus a letter, and 
charged him to deliver it with his own hands. It 


contained expreſſions of exultation at having ob- 


tained her end, and having eſcaped from her ene- 
miles. | | 1 | | 
'Octavius, on ſeeing this letter, inſtantly gave 
orders to prevent what he apprehended was her 
-purpoſe ;, but the queen, at the arrival of the meſ- 
ſenger, was already dead, and laid upon a couch of 
ſtate. One of the women, who uſually attended 
her, was likewiſe dead; the other was expiring; 
but while the meſſenger of Octavius was entering 
the chamber, obſerving that the crown had fallen 
from her miſtreſs 's head, ſhe made an effort, with 
what ſtrength ſhe had left, to replace it. No mark 
of violence appeared on the body of the queen, ex- 


.cept a ſmall puncture in her arm; and ſhe was 


therefore ſuppoſed to have died of a vehomous bite, 
or of a ſcratch with a poiſoned inſtrument, To 
render the laſt of theſe conjectures the more proba- 


ble, 


© & 


CC 9 © = 4 
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ble, it was foid, that the always carricd a pin ir her © u N 


hair, the point of which was tainted with poiſon, 
She was now at — of nine - and-chirty years, 
and of theſe had lived fourteen years with Antony. 
Octavius, being diſappointed of his deſigti to dead 
the of Egypt as a captive in his triumph, had 
her , with an aſpick fixed upon the arm, fa- 
bricated to ſupply her place in the proceſſion. He 
no longer kept any meaſures with her family or 
kingdom. Cæſarion her fon, ſuppoſed by Julius 
Cziar, and of courſe a pretended heir to Cæſar's 
fortunes, had too high pretenſions to be ſpared 


endeavouring to make his eſcape into Ethiopia, he 


was taken in his flight, and killed. Antyllas, the 
ſon of Antony by Fulvia, being of an age to re- 
ceive impreſſions which might render him danger- 
ous, was likewiſe facrificed to the ſafety of the con- 
queror, He had taken refuge at the ſhrine of Ju- 


lus Caeſar, but was forced from thence, and ſlam. 


The other children, whether of Cleopatra, or of An- 
tony, were ſpared, and honourably treated. Thoſe 
of the latter, by Octavia, being near relations of 
Cæſar, and afterwards intermarried with the reign- 


ing family, left a poſterity who ſucceeded to the 


empire (p). | 
Among the partizans of the vanquiſhed party 
who were ordered for execution, only two or three 


Korans of note are mentioned: Canidius, who had 


commanded the land forces of Antony at Actium, 
and who ſtill adhered to him in the wreck of his 
fortunes; Caſſius Parmenſis, a man of letters and 
a poet, who had been attached to Brutus and Caſſius, 
but, having employed his wit againſt Octavius, was 
received by Antony, and lived with him in great in- 
timacy ; and Ovinius, who, having been a Roman 
Senator, is faid to have degraded # 


{p) Sueton. in Odav. e. 17. Dio. Caſſ. lib. li. c. 19. Plut. in Antonio. 
charge 


mſelf by taking 
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B % x charge of the manufactures which were carried on 
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in the palace of the Queen of Egypt. 4% 900 

In limiting the ſeverity of his executions to theſe 
examples, Octavius appeared greatly to reſtrain the 
cruelty which he had ä — exerciſed againſt his 
enemies; he, at the fame. time, gave proofs of his 
munificence, by releaſing all thoſewho were in cuſ- 
tody at Alexandria whether as priſoners of ſtate, as 
captives, or wann from foreign nations, G. 
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BOOK VI. 
CHAP. I. 


7 Je Merit or. Daune o Parties i in * Lg Period 
of the Roman Republic. Return of Oftavius- to 
Nome. His Triumphs and public Entertainments. 
Keform of - the: Army.— Propoſition to refign bis 
Power, —Conſultation of Agrippa and Mæcenas.— 
Preludes to the. pretended Refignation of Octavius. 
is Speech in tbe Senate. — His Conſent to retain 
a Part in the Government of the Empire. — Diſtri- 

. butioniof the Provinces —Title of Auguftus—T, be 

7; Efabliſoment of Auguſtus. 


1 LTHO UGH, i in compiling this Hiſtory, i RET AS 
A has been intended to avoid expreſſions of 
mere praiſe and blame, other than are contained in 
the detail of facts and ſpecification of W 
an 
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BOOK and to tate, in every inſtance, the tranſaction it. 


Vi. 


U. C. 620. 
U. C. 723. 


ſelf, rather than the judgment of the writer; yet 
it is hoped that where queſtions of merit or demerit 
are in any conſiderable degree problematical, and 
where readers are likely to take oppoſite ſides, he 
too may be indulged in fome general diſcuſſion, 
We may ſuppoſe the Roman republic to have 
been haſtening to its ruin from the ſedition of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, tothe times on which we are now 
entered. A great revolution has been ſo long in 


dependance, and more blood has been ſhed in an 


age of boaſted learning and politeneſs, than per- 
haps has been known to flow in any equal period 
of the moſt barbarous times. 

In judging of thoſe who were concerned in this 
tranſaction, we may form our opinions now upon 
ſpeculative conſiderations, as they themſelves join- 
ed their party from motives of intereſt, ambition, 
or public virtue, Although it be allowed that, in 


point of juſtice, we mult give a preference to thoſe 


who endeavoured to preſerve the conſtitution of 
their country, and who ated merely in defence of 
themſelves and their fellow-citizens ; yet in this in- 
ſtance it will be alleged, that the event has had the 
effect of an experiment, to ſhew that what they 
ſtrove to perform was impracticable, and that not- 


withſtanding the juſtice of their cauſe, the circum- 


cauld not atone, Even the Roman Senate itſelf _ 
could not ſupply all the exigencies of government 


many ſources of corruption. Its own metnbers 


ſtances of the times were ſuch as to have rendered 
their ſucceſs not only deſperate, but in a great mea - 
ſore inexpedient. They were born to 4 
it is true; but the people who were deſtin 
vern in that republic could no longer be ſafely in- 


truſted with government; and to contend for ſuch 
a truſt in behalf of men who were unworthy of it, 


was a dangerous error, for which the beſt intentions 


over a dominion of ſuch extent, and contain ing to 


were 


Or FHE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


were” degenerated, and faflen from the virtue of © H Af. 


their anceſtors. They were trained up in a luxury 
at home, which was ro be ſupplied by the moſt 
crael fapacity abroad in the provinces. Such an 
empire could be preſerved only by the force and 
prompt executions of” deſpotiſm. The change 
therefore from republic to monarchy, it may be al- 
leged, was ſeaſonable; and Cato, with Cicero, Bru- 
tus; and all the other partizans of the common- 
wealth, actuated by a miſtaken, though commend- 
able zeal for liberty, would have ſupported their 
fellow-citizens in their pretenſions to government 
after they were unworthy of it; in this attempt fell 
a neceſſary ſacrifice to their own error; and in their 
ruin made way for an eſtabliſhment better fitted to 
the condition of the age, and to the character of 


the people, than that for which they contended and 


bled. | 

In this manner of ſtating the ſubject, we lay the 
taſk of vindieating their own conduct on thoſe who 
endeavoured to preſerve, not upon thoſe who de- 
ſtroyed, the republic. But in judging of the merits 
of men in fo diſtant a ſcene, we muſt not proceed 
on' conceptions drawn from the experience of ſub- 
ſequent ages, on our own predileQion for monar- 
chy'in general, or'even on ouf judgment of its ex- 


pedience in that particular caſe; we muſt ſuppoſe 


ourſelves in the ſituation of thoſe who ated, and 


who, in the reſult ef this conteſt, from the condi- 


tion of equals, were to become maſter and ſervant, 
or lord and vaſſal. One party ſtrove that they 
ſhould be maſters, the other that they themſelves 


ſnould not be flaves. The latter contended for the 


rights, which, together with their fellow- citizens, 
they had inherited, as Romans; they endeavoured 
to preſerve the manners, as well as the inſtitutions, 
of their country, againſt the deſtroyers of both. 
The other party, at firſt, under pretence of zeal 
for higher meaſures of popular government _ 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe they enjoyed, endeavoured to corrupt the 
people whom they meant to enſlave; and having, 


upon plauſible pretences, got poſſeſſion of the ſword, 
they turned it againſt the eſtabliſhed government 


of their country. Neither of thoſe parties, proba- 


bly, ſtated the ſpeculative, queſtion which we may 
now be inclined to diſcuſs, whether republic or mo- 
narchy was beſt accommodated to the Roman State 
in the height of its amn. and 1 in the full tide 
of luxury ? 

The wiſe, the courageous, | and the juſt alone are 
inticled to power; the innocent alone are intitled 
to freedom, But they who are not conſcious of hay. 
ing forfeited their right to either, are undoubtedly 
juftifiable in perſiſting to maintain it. The virtu- 
ous who reſign their freedom, at the ſame time re- 
ſign their virtue, or at leaſt yield up that condition 
which is required to preſerve it. Citizens who were 
born to inherit this condition, and who had the 
courage to harbour and to cheriſh that elevation of 
mind which belongs to it, were intitled to maintain 
for themſelves the poſt of honour to the laſt, and 
muſt for ever receive from thoſe who reſpect i inte- 
grity and magnanimity the tribute of eſteem, even 
of tenderneſs, which is due to the memory. _ 

If ever there was a body of men fit to-govern the 
world, it was the Roman Senate, compoled of citi- 
zens who had paſſed through the higher offices of 
State, who had ſtudied the Sagi of their country 
in the execution of its councils, and in the com- 
mand of its armies ; and it will for ever be remem- 
bered, in behalf of thoſe who wiſhed to preſerve its 
authority, that if the removal from the ſcene. on 
which they acted was expedient or ſeaſonable, it 
was ſo becauſe that ſcene was become ee of 
their: preſence. 

Some of the characters, indeed, that appeared in 


this cauſe, may require a ſeparate treatment. In 


tat of Cato, virtue was the reſult of a decifiveand 
comprehenſive 
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comprehenſive reflectian. To him rectitude of c 1 a Þ. 
conduct was in itfelf,- without regard to conſe- . I. 


quences, the ſupreme: object of .defire and purſuit. 
His penetration, as well as courage, in the early en- 
deavours he made, and in the mänly ſteadineſs 
with which he perſiſted to oppoſe the deſigns of 
Cæſar and Pompey, while others wavered, and ei- 
ther did not perceive their intention, or tamely ſub- 
mitted to them, gave him a ſtriking ſuperiority 
over his contemporaries (a). He is. repreſented by 
Cicero, in ſome inſtances; as retaining his inflexi- 
bility, when ſome degree of compliance was more 
likely to preſerve the republic. The fame cenſure 
has been repeated by others; but Cato was preſent 
to the ſcene, had no by- views to miſlead him, and 


there is not any reaſon to prefer the judgment of 


thoſe, who cenſure him to his own. - Cicero tempo- 
riſed, made the experiment of what compliance on 
ſome occaſions could effect, and even flattered him- 
ſelf that he had gained the affections of Cæſar and 
Pompey to the republic, by giving way to the arts 
which they employed to deſtroy it. „ 

The fellow- ſufferers of Cato, in the fame cauſe 
of the republic, were perſons of a different charac- 
ter from himſelf. To him virtue was the end, to 
them it was the means which they employed for the 


attainment of their end, and they meaſured advan- 


tages by the ſucceſs of their purſuits. Cato poſ- 
ſeſſed independence in the courage and reſolution 
of his own mind; they ſought for it in the inſtitu- 
tions of their country; they wiſhed to preſerve 


(e) The impteſſion of Cato's character remained ſo deep with poſterity, | 


as well as with the immediate witneſſes of his conduQ, that no authority 
on the part of thoſe who wiſhed to 'traduce him had any effect. It is re- 
markable, that even the authority of the Ceſars did not filence thoſe who 
in other inſtances ſubmitted to flatter them, nor prevent their Joining in 
the-praiſes of Cato. Virgil and Horace, though courtiers, could not be 
e on this ſubject. Vid. Eneid. lib. viii, ver. 670. Hor lib. i. 
d, 12. He was revered, it has been ſaid, rather as a good than as. a great 
man; but mankind do not reyere without an opinion of great ability, as 
well as benevyoleat intention · Vid. Lord Bolingbroke's Patriot King, 


Vol. III. 2 their 
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> 00K their own rights, and would yield them to no indi- 


VL. 
— ans 


vidual or ſet of men whatever. This character is 
indeed in a high degree meritorious ; no more is 
required to form an excellent citizen, and no more 
was required but the prevalence or frequency of 


ſuch a character at Rome to have preſerved, and 


even to have reformed, that ſickly and periſning 


conſtitution of government. 


; The natural antidote of vice 1s reſtraint and cor- 
redtion; but in great diſorders, and where the ſyſ- 
tem itſelf is corrupted, what is applied for a reme- 
dy is ſometimes: an evil, as well as the diſeaſe. 
They who peruſe the hiſtory of Rome, under the 
continued effects of a revolution, which is now ac- 


'compliſhed or faſt approaching, will find no cauſe 
to congratulate the world, on its having eſcaped 


from the factions of Clodius and Milo, to incur the 
evils that aroſe under Caius and Nero 
The impoſſibility of preſerving the republic, or 
its unfitneſs to remain at the head of ſo great an 
empire, is no doubt the moſt plaufible excuſe which 
is made for its ſubverſion; but this apology neither 
Cæſar nor Pompey was intitled to make for himſelf. 
Cæſar affected a zeal for popular government, and 
Pompey ſtrove to inflame all its evils, in order to 
render himſelf neceſſary to the ariſtocracy. Cæſar 
fomented political troubles, in order to weaken the 


hands of the Senate, or in order to find a pretence to 


make war upon them; and at laſt, under the ſhew 
of releaſing the People from the tyranny. of that 
body, drew that ſword with which he accompliſhed 
the ruin of both. | | 

The Senate indeed had many difficulties to en- 
counter; that of protecting the provinces from op- 
preſſion, in which many of their own members 
were concerned ; that of reſtraining the tumults 
and diſorders of a licentious people, led by differ- 
ent factions, deſirous of change, or impatient of 
government; and that of conducting a pretended 


4 | | popular 
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popular aſſembly, in whom the legiſlation and ſo- c x a f. 
vereignty of the empire was nominally veſted. It . 
is, however, difficult to judge how far ſo able a 
council, while they themſelves remained in any 
degree uncorrupted, might not have found anti- 
dotes, or at leaſt temporary expedients, to reſiſt 
every other evil, if they had not been fo ably at- 
tacked as they were by the firſt Cæſar and Pompey, 
who joined intereſts together, to break down the 
defences of a fortreſs, which they afterwards ſeve- 
rally intended to occur. 2 aft rem 
The ordinary train of affairs at Rome; the ſub- 
ſtitution of tumults for regular aſſemblies of the 
People; the practice of committing, the provinces, 
with ſo many reſources, and the command of fuch 
armies, with ſo little controul, to the diſcretion of 
ambitious citizens; the dangerous power which ac- 
companied the higher offices of State, without any 
check upon thoſe who were inclined to abuſe thoſe 
powers, the eaſy recourſe which perſons of danger- 
ous pretenſions, when rejected by the Senate, had 
to popular riots, under the denomination of Comi- 
tia, or Aſſemblies of the People, made the deſtruc- 
tion of the commonwealth'in ſome meaſure neceſ- 
ſary. 3 | _ | OR PIs 
With ſuch citizens as the Gracchi, as Apuleius, 
as Marius and Cinna, Clodius and Milo, it was 
difficult to preſerve a republic; but with ſuch citizens 
as Cæſar and Pompey, it was altogether impoſſible; 
or rather the republic may be conſidered. as at an 
"ma from the tyne it was in their power to diſpoſe 
or it. | * 7 . 
The firſt claſs of theſe adventurers were miſled 
by their paſſions, or fell into the vices of their ſitu- 
ation. They endeavoured to rule by popular tu- 
mults or military force, and when they could not 
pervert the ordinary forms of the State to their pur - 
poſe, employed violence to ſet them aſide; but 
even in this, by their mutual oppoſition, they pre- 
8 * ſerved 
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22, REES 


HE, the commonwealthſeemed to remain. 
' Pompey and Cæſar promoted ſyſtematically all 
the evils to which their country was expoled. They 
had recourſe to the populace for grants whieh the 
Senate refuſed; they prolonged the term of pro- 
vincial appointments, which were ſufficiently 'dan- 
gerous, however ſnort; they united together pow- 
ers that were ſufficiently dangerous who feparate; 
united the command of armies in the provinces 
with the authority of office at Rome; and, inſtead 
of ſuſpending the fate of the commonwealth by 
their mutual obſtructions to each other, haſtened 
its ruin by concerting together their meaſures 
againſt it; leaving the deciſion of their reſpective 
claims, till after they had rendered the republic a 
neeeſſary prey to onę or the other. © 
Pompey for ſome time thought himſelf in actual 
poſſeſſion of the monarchy; Cæſar, in the mean 
time, provided the moſt effectual means to raviſh 
it from him. To ſtate the difficulty of pteſerving 
the republic in ſuch hands, as an excuſe for their 
having deſtroyed it, were to offer the character of 
criminals as an excuſe for their crimes. When the 
highwaymen are abroad, the traveller muſt be rob- 
bed; but this is not an excuſe for the crime. Cæ- 
ſar and Pompey are blamed, not becauſe the re- 
public had an end, but becauſe they themſelves 
were the evils by which it periſiet. 
The neceſſity of ſubmitting, at leaſt for a time, 
to the goverument of ſingle men, had been repeat. 
edly experienced by the Romans, and was ſo in the 
higheft degree at the times to which theſe obſerva- 
tions refer; but this will not juſtify the pretenſions 
of: every profligate perſon who may affect to place 
himſelf in the ſtation of ſovereign. If upon this 
ground Cato and Brutus were to be blamed fot 
reſiſting the power of Cæſar; the laſt, in his turn, 


BOOK ſerved a kind of balance, in which the freedom of 


muſt be blamed for reſiſting the power of 2 : 
SAT EO | : \ : | an 
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and other citizens, in their reſpective ages, for re- GH a p. 
jecting the advances which were made by Marius, I. 


Cinna, Cataline, and other profligate adventurers, 
who attempted to 'place'themſelves at the head of 
the empire. _ | 23:34 2-714. 
Of the two Cæſars, the firſt poſſeſſed the talent 
of influencing, of gaining, and employing men 
to his purpoſe, beyond any other perſon that is 
known in the hiſtory of the world; but it is ſurely 
not for the good of mankind that he ſhould: be ad- 
mired in other reſpects. To admite even his cle- 
mency, is to miſtake policy and cunning for huma- 
nity. The ſecond Cæſar, in the part which he 
acted againſt the republic, is in many reſpects more 
excuſable than the firſt, He entered the ſcene when 
the piece was much farther advanced, when his 
countrymen had ſubmitted to monarchy, under the 
title of a perpetual Dictatorſnip, and when he him- 
ſelf was conſidered as the heir of a perſon who had 
oſſeſſed this pre-eminence. He was therefore at 
leaſt nearer to the condition of a hereditary prince, 
who may be allowed to conſider (ſovereignty as his 
birth-right, .and who, however he may. be diſpoſed 
to promote the good of mankind, has a right to 
maintain his own ſtation, and may be ſuppoſed to 
acquit himſelf ſufficiently of his duty, by making 
a proper uſe of his power, without being under 


any obligation to reſign it, or to admit of 1mpro- 


per encroachments upon the eſtate to which he is 
Ihe firſt Cxfar ſtrove againſt thoſe who endea- 
voured to preſerve their own rights and thoſe of their 
country; the ſecond, although he ſucceeded to the 
lame quarrel, and actually paid no reſpect to the 
republic, more than was neceſſary to cover his de- 
ſign againſt it, yet appears, more than the firſt, in 


” 
1 


the light of a perſon who ſtrove only wich the rivals 


of his own ambition, and with his competitors for 
the ſucceſſion of his uncle and adoptive father, who, 
having 


+ ks 


342 
BO o k having declared him the heir of his fortune, gave 


VE! 38 5 
: him a pretence to ſupport the pre-eminence he 
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im- 
ſelf had gained. 2 

This apology, nevertheleſs, though more power- 
ful in its application to the caſe of the ſecond Cæ- 
ſar than to that of the firſt, is very imperfect in its 
application to either. If Octavius had been edu- 
cated under any impreſſions of hereditary right to 
the ſovereignty of the Roman republic, the fate 
of the perſon from whom he derived his ſuppoſed 
right, and the ſubſequent, though temporary, re- 

abliſhment of the commonwealth, which he wit 
neſſed, and which he pretended to approve, were 
ſufficient to have undeceived him, and to have 


taught him the part which he had to act as a Roman 
citizen, and the modeſty with which he ought to 


have waited for the legal age and the conſtitutional 
election, in order to obtain thoſe offices of State to 
which, in common with the other citizens of Rome, 
his condition no doubt highly intitled him. 
Octavius, however, is not perhaps to be tried ſo 
much in the capacity of a Roman citizen born to 
the republic, as in that of leader of a party, born 
at a time when the competition for ſuperiority was 
general, and when ſovereignty or death were the 
alternatives to be choſen by perſons of ſuch rank 
and pretenſions as his own. In this capacity he ef- 


fected what his grand- uncle and adoptive father had 


taught him to aim at; the ſuppreſſion of civil go- 
vernment, and the removal of all his own compe- 
titors for power. . 

As Pompey, with Cato and the principal ſupport- 
ers of the Senate, had ſunk under the firſt Ceſar; 
ſo Brutus, Caſſius, and the other reſtorers of the 
commonwealth, with the laſt of the family of Pom- 
pey, ſunk under Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus; 
and the two laſt, in their turn, having ſunk under 


Octavius, this ſucceſsful] adventurer- now remains 
ſole commander of all the armies of the republic, 


and 


727 een Mc a. a 
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and ſole maſter of all its provinces, from the banks 
of the Euphrates to the ſea. of Britain.. And the 
conteſt for this mighty ſovereignty being now at 
leaſt decided, it remains that we obſerve what new 
form the world is to receive under the dominion of 
its maſter, or what mighty harveſt is to be reaped 
by him who is in poſſeſſion of the field, and who is 


343 
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-- 


now enabled to gather what ſo many heroes had 
ſown or planted, and what ſo many pretenders to 


the ſame object would have raviſhed or torn from 
each other. | OE 
This able adventurer having, in other ſituations, 


conducted his affairs with ſo much diſcretion, as - 


well as enterpriſe, continued in his preſent elevation 
to exerciſe the ſame profitable virtues. In the ſe- 


verities which he had formerly practiſed againſt thoſe _ 


who oppoſed him, there was ſufficient evidence of 
a cruel and ſanguinary nature (b), and it were mon- 
ſtrous to ſuppoſe that the murders which were per- 
petrated, by his order, or with his conſent, cou 


be juſtified by the neceſlity of affairs in which his 


engaging at all was criminal. But as the horror of 
Sylla's cruelties, ſtill remaining in the minds of 
the people, was a great bar to the ſucceſs of any 
ſimilar uſurpation, and ſuggeſted to Julius Cæſar, 
in the beginning of his career, an oppoſite courſe 
of clemency and mercy ;- ſo the fate of this laſt 


adventurer, who, after having ſhewn merey to ma- 


ny of his opponents, fell at laſt by the hands of 
thoſe he had ſpared, probably ſuggeſted to the Tri- 
umvirate the neceflity of ſecuring themſelves be- 
fore they affected the reputation of mercy, and, 
as we ſhall fee, ſuggeſted to this heir of Cæſar the 
caution not to affront, ſo Fc. as the other had 
done, that republican ſpirſM whoſe effects he had 
_ occaſion to dread. | 


(b) See the hiſtory of the Proſeription. and bis attendance at che ſacri- 
ficcs or Executions done at Peruſia. Sueton, in Odav. c. 15. 
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Octavius, though inferior to his uncle in the ca- 
pacity of a ſoldier, being equally maſter of every 
neceſlary- artifice, had recourſe to the uſe of cle- 
mency when it ſuited the ſtate of his affairs. His 
ſteps became gradually leſs bloody, from the firſt 
fatal proſcription to the laſt victory which he ob- 
tained over Antony; and in this he reverſed the 
order that was obſerved by the firſt Cæſar, begin- 
ning to affect moderation in a period of the war, 
correſponding to that in which the military execu- 


tions of the other were obſerved to have become 


more deciſive and bloody. | | 

In the whole management of the conteſt with 
Antony, Octavius had conducted himſelf with a 
ſingular addreſs. Stating himſelf as a Roman Con- 
ſul merely, he diſcontinued the power of Triumvir 
in his own perſon, in order to ſtrip his antagoniſt 
likewiſe of that character. To avoid appearances 
which might divide any part of the Roman People 
againſt him, he overlooked Antony entirely in the 
pretended quarrel with the Queen of Egypt, or he 
affected to conſider him as a perſon under ſome ſa- 
tal deluſion, and in hazard of becoming a traitor 
to his own country, from his attachment to a ſtran- 
ger and an artful woman. The war was declared 
againſt the Queen of Egypt alone, and, like any 
other foreign war, was undertaken by Octavius in 
the capacity of Roman Conſul, and with an ob- 
ſervance of all the uſual forms of the common- 
wealth. 34.0); rag : 


Octavius was remarkable for employing diſguiſes, 


which, though too thin to conceal the truth, fur- 


niſhed his own party, at leaſt, with. a pretence for 


ſupporting him, and conſiderably helped him for- 
wards in the execution of all his deſigns. Affect- 
ing to be no more than Conſul,. or ordinary ma- 
giſtrate, he exerciſed the power of a maſter, or 
military uſurper, in the weſtern provinces; and 
haſtened, by the reduction of Egypt, and the ſup- 

| FT” preſſion 
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- preſſion | of his rivals who had taken refuge in that c H AP. 
kingdom, to make himſelf equally ſovereign in the 
, | Faſt; In the abſence of this Conſul the affairs of 
| State in the capital were not permitted, as uſual, to 


devolve on his nominal colleague, nor, in the abſence 
of both Conſuls, to devolve on the officer that was 
next in rank; but were in the hands of Maæcenas, 

a perſon known for the miniſter or confident of Oc- 
tavius, without any other rank or title of office in 
the common wealth. Theſe circumſtances were ſuf- 
ficient. to diſcredit the profeſſions which he conti- 
nued to make of his zeal for the conſtitution of the 
republic ; but when it is convenient for parties to 
be deceived, they ſhut their eyes upon every cir- 
cumſtance. which tends to expole the deception. 

It was not indeed neceflary at preſent that the 
People ſhould be impoſed upon, in order to enable 
the head of the ai my to reign with an abſolute ſway 
in Italy and overall the weſtern provinces. © As the 
troops who were actually under arms looked for- 
ward to their general for future proviſions and ſet- 

tlements, ſo the veterans, then eſtabliſhed in the 

country, looked up to him as the guardian of their 
property, and conſidered his power as the principal 
ſecurity of what they poſſeſſed. If it were neceſſa- 
ry, in this caſe, to preſerve the appearances of civil 
government, in order to conciliate the minds of the 
citizens, it was equally neceſſary to preſerve the re- 
ality of abſolute power, in order to gratify the ar- 
my. and in order to continue to the veterans the 
principal ſecurity by which they held their lands. 
And this wary politician accommodated himſelf, 
with uncommon diſcernment, to the NG... pre- 
Judices of both. 

The ſuperior addref of Ocuvius; in the conteſt 
with Antony, gave continual preſages of victory on 
his ſide ; and from the beginning of the war to its 
final deciſion at Actium, and to the laſt cloſe of the 
ſcene in Egypt, 3 were continually * 
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B 2 x from the loſing to the winning ſide. Upon the re- 


duction of Egypt, the victor, though pretending to 


| act in the capacity of Roman Conſul, did not, as in 


former times, refer to the Senate the arrangements 
to be made in his conqueſt; nor did he wait the 
formality of a commiſſion from Rome authoriſing 
him to ſettle the province. He named a governor, 
and gave orders for the repair of all 8 public 
works, which, on account of their effect in diſtri- 


buting the inundations of the Nile, made, in that 


kingdom, a great and important object, of State, and 
by their being neglected in the late troubles, had 
occaſioned much diſtreſs. | i | 

The kingdom of Egypt was a principal granary 
for the ſupply of Italy, and it is probable that its 
conſequence had been ſeverely felt in the late in- 
terruption of its exports. Octavius therefore took 
meaſures to ſecure his poſſeſſion of a country, by 


- which he obſerved that the ſtate of Italy and the 


capital of the empire might be greatly affected. 
He deprived the Egyptians of all the forms of their 


monarchy ; and, in order to efface the memory of 


their national independence, and to diſcontinue pre- 


tenſions which the inhabitants of Alexandria uſed 


to ſupport by tumults and revolts, he aboliſhed al 
their public aſſemblies and national councils, He 
forbade the reſort of Egyptian nobles at Rome, 'and 
of Roman Senators to Egypt. As there was rea- 


fon to apprehend. that there might ſtill exiſt, under 


the ruins of this late opulent monarchy, or under 
the remains of Antony's party there, ſome ſparks 


of fire which the ambition or intrigues of any con- 


{iderable partizan might kindle into a flame, he 
choſe for governor Cornelius Gallus, a perſon of 
equeſtrian rank and moderate pretenſions, not like- 


ly to harbour ambitious deſigns; and made it a rule 


to have ſimilar qualifications in future governors, 


and to perpetuate the other parts of an eſtabliſn- 


ment which he now made, for the preſervation of 


=— 
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ſo important a territory, and the government of ſo c HAP. 


factious a people. 890 
While Octavius made theſe arrangements in E- 
ypt, he ſecured a great treaſure, of which a conſi- 


derable part was found in the coffers of the late 


queen, and part aroſe from the contributions which 


he himſelf impoſed on the city of Alexandria and 
other parts of the kingdom. And being, from 
theſe finds, prepared to acquit himſelf of the pecu- 
niary engagements he had come under to the army, 


and enabled to make donations to the populace of 


Rome, whoſe favour was neceſſary for him in the 


further proſecution of his deſigns, he ſet out on his 


return to Italy; but having ſtopt in the iſland of 
Samos, while the army in ſeparate diviſions was 
moving to the weſtward, he paſſed the winter at 
this place, deferring his arrival at Rome until the 
troops ſhould be aſſembled, and every other circum- 
ſtance prepared for the triumphal entries he meant 
to make into the capital, 


\ 


During his ſtay in Samos, the neighbouring towns 
and provinces vied with each other in demonſtra- 


tions of ſubmiſſion to his perſon, and of zeal for his 
cauſe. The inhabitants of Pergamus and Nico- 
media made offer of divine honours to himſelf, and 


petitioned for leave to erect a temple for the pur- 


poſe of performing theſe honours. Thoſe of Ephe- 
ſus and Nicæa, as being more modeſt or more de- 


licate in their flattery, directed this compliment to 
his adoptive father, the late Cæſar, to whom, toge- 


ther with Roma, conſidered as joint deities, they 
propoſed to erect a ſhrine and a temple. by 

In Italy, at the ſame time, ſimilar or more im- 
portant tributes of adulation and ſervility were paid 


to the victor. At Rome, all the honours with which 


the republic had been accuſtomed to reward the 
eminent ſervice of her citizens, had been for ſome 
time laviſhed on thoſe who were maſt ſucceſsful in 
erung her government; and theſe honours were 

| now 
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00 K now heaped on Octavius with a profuſion proporti- 
\ ke oned to the aſcendant he had gained by the { 


preſſion: of -all-his-competitors, . The ſtatues which 
had been erected to his rival Mark Antony were 
broken down, and the name of Marcus for ever 
forbid in that family; as if the extinction of this 
rival were an end of every war, notwithſtanding that 
many hoſtile nations were yet in arms on the fron- 
tiers of the empire, the gates of Janus were oſtenta- 
tiouſly ſnut, and Octavius declared to be the reſtor- 
er of peace to the world. A triumphal arch was 
erected at Brundiſium, on the ſpot where it was ſup- 
poſed he was to ſet his foot on ſnore. The anniver- 
ſaries of his birth and of his victories were to be ce- 
lebrated for ever as days of thankſgiving, and his 
name was to be inſerted in the hymns or public 
prayers which were ſtatedly ſung, or offered up for 
the ſafety of the commonwealth. rity 


v. c. 24. On the firſt of January, while Octavius was ſtill 
Imper. Cz* at Samos, he being admitted a fifth time into the 


ſar 5to. 


Sext- Apu- Office of Conſul, the Senate and People took an oath 


leius, ex 
Kal. Julii 


of allegiance, or, in words more nearly correſpond- 


Folie. Valer. ing to the terms of their language, took an oath to 


Meſſala. 


obſerve his acts and decrees. They declared him 
Tribune of the People for an unlimited time, and 
extended the powers of this office beyond the uſual 
bounds of the city. They ordained, that from 
thenceforwyard the appeals uſually made to the Peo- 
ple ſnould be made to Cæſar alone, and that in cri- 
minal judgments, what was ealled the vote of Mi- 
nerva, an act of grace provided for the pardon of 
criminals when condemned only by a ſingle vote 
of majority, ſhould: from thenceforward be aſcribed 
to him, and conſequently. be termed, the Mercy, or 
the Vote of Cæſar (c e 

The precipitancy with which the Roman Senate 
and People now ruſhed into ſervitude, had probably 
(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib, xx zi. 


. 
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no mixture of that ſullen deſign with which the c 1 AP, 
partizans of the republic had prepared the firſt Cæ- , 
far for his fate. The retainers of the victorious par- 
ty raiſed the cry of adulation, and they were fol- 

lowed in expreſſions of ſervility, by perſons who 

wiſhed to recommend themſelves in the moſt early 
advances, or who dreaded being marked out for re- 

ſentment in caſe they appeared to be tardy in ex- 

preſſing their zeal. But what, under eftabliſhed 
monarchy, may be conſidered as the duty and the 

loyalty of ſubjects to their ſovereign, and like filial 
affection, though ſometimes partial and miſplaced, 

is always a virtue, and ſalutary to mankind, in ſuch 

rapid tranſitions, from the ptetenſions of citizens to 

the ſubmiſſion of ſlaves, is a mortifying example of 

the weakneſs and depravity to which human nature 
5expdſedsriinu fn 1 16 ny art 

The apparent ſervility of all orders of men under 
the uſurpation of Julius Cæſar, probably inſpired 
that ſecurity which gave the conſpirators ſuch an 
advantage againſt him. The example, however, 
put Octavius, though leſs expoſed, much more on 
his guard; and may ſerve to account for many of 
the precautions he took, and for many of the forms 
he obſerved in the ſequel of his government. He 
had occaſion, indeed; to experience, in his on per- 
ſon; that his precautions were not altogether unne- 
ceſſary. In the midſt of the late demonſtrations of 
joy for his victory, there were ſtill a few who whet- 
ted their ſwords in ſecret againſt him, as the cauſe 
of their publie degradation, and the author of their 
private wrongs. Lepidus, the fon of the late de- 
graded Triumvir, and nephew of Marcus Brutus 
by his ſiſter Junia, incited probably by this domeſtic 
example, and by ſo many motives of a private and 
Public nature, had procured ſome accomplices; 
and was preparing to cut ſhort the uſurpation of 
Ottavius on his return to Rome. But this deſign, 
no way juſtified by any conſiderations of prudence 
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BOOK or public utility, was defeated by the vigilance of 
hd, Macenas, and ended in the execution of the young 
Lepidus, and in the impriſonment of his mother 
Junia, who remained in confinement-until ſhe was 
admitted to bail, at the humble requeſt of her huſ- 
band, the late Triumvir and aſſociate in the empire 
with Octavius and Antony, and who, to the other 
marks of the humiliation which he now endured, 
joined that of being overlooked even by thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to have ſuffered by his ty- 
" ranny (d). eee | | 
_ - Octavius having, by his ſtay in the iſland of Sa- 
i mos, diſconcerted the effect of this conſpiracy, and 
given ſufficient time for the tranſportation of his 
army, and the other apparatus of his triumph into 
Italy, ſet out for that country; and in his way viſited 
the ſcene of his late. victory at Actium. At this 
place, Apollo being the principal object of worſhip, 
he had immediately, after the action, ſelected from 
the captures a galley of each rate to be placed as an 
offering to the god; and at Toryne, on the oppoſite 
fide of the Straits, where his own army had been 
ſtationed: before the engagement, he directed a city 
to be raiſed under the name of Nicopolis (e). 
The conqueror, upon his arrival at Rome, was re- 
ceived by Politus, who had ſucceeded to the office 
of Conſul at the reſignation of Apuleius, and who, 
though now his colleague, dropped the pretenſion 
to equality, and performed the ſacrifices of thank(- 
giving which had been appointed for his ſafe return. 
Octavius hitherto, either by the nature of the wars 
in which he had been engaged, or by the event of 
them, had not been intitled to a triumph; or, being, 
by his temper and great caution, averſe to oſtenta- 
tion, he had neglected to avail himſelf of this ho- 
nour. But though he himſelf, in appearance, was 
no way governed by vanity, ſomething was due to 
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(d) Vell. Pater. lib. ii. c. 88. Liv. Epitome, lib. exxx v. 
(e) Dio, Caf, lib, li. c. 1. Sueton. in Octav. c, 18. 
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the public opinion, to the wiſhes of thoſe who had c H a p. : 
ſhared in the glories of his victories, and to the im- 1. 
preſſions which even pageantry makes on the minds * ws Þ 
of thoſe who are'to be governed. He therefore de- 1 
termined to exhibit three ſeparate triumphal pro- 33 
ceſions. The firſt for his victory over the Panoni- i Ti 
ans, the Japydes, and the Dalmatians; the ſecond 9 j 
for his victory at Actium; and the third for the 40 

conqueſt of Egypt. In the firſt of theſe triumphs 3 
Carinus, by whom the war of Ulyricum had been i 


chiefly conducted, was admitted to partake with the 
commander under whoſe. auſpices the ſubject of tri- 
umph had been gained. In the third was exhibit- i 
ed a ſcene, which, for riches and ſplendor, greatly 
ſurpaſſed any of the former, being enriched with 1 
the treaſure he had amaſſed in Egypt, and with va- 
| rious trophſes conſtructed from the ſpoils of that 9 
country. Among theſe were carried the effigy of 1 
the late queen, having, in alluſion to the ſuppoſed f 
manner of her death, the aſpick repreſented on her 
arm. This pageant was followed by her ſurviv- 
ing children, who were led as captive. 
In theſe proceſſions a circumſtance was remarked, 
which indicated confiderable innovation in the pre- fa 
tenſions of the perſon by whom they were to be 
led. It had been uſual for the officers of State to 
| meet the triumphal march at the gates of Rome, 
| and afterwards to advance before it into the city. 
In conformity with the firſt part of this:cuſtom, the 
Conifal and other magiſtrates met the proceſſion at 
; the gates; but hiring the conqueror to paſs 
f before them, fell behind, and followed in his 
train to the Capitol. Here he depoſited, in the 
| Temple of Jupiter, fixteen thouſand pondo, or a 
hundred and fixty thouſand ounces of gold, with 
s fifty millions in Roman money, or above four hun- 
X dred thouſand pounds ſterling (F); and at the cloſe 
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BOOK of the ceremony diſtributed a thouſand ſeſtertii, or 
"> troops3;/8nd this, to an army conſiſting of one hun- 


above eight pounds of our money a man to the 


dred and twenty thouſand men, amounted to a ſum 
of near-a million ſterling. To the officers, beſides 
his pecuniary. bounty, he gave honorary rewards, 


To Agrippa, in particular, he gave a blue enſign in 
token of his naval victories; to the People he made 
a donation of; four hundred; ſeſtertii, or about three 
pounds five ſhillings a man, and doubled the uſual 


allowance of corn from the public granaries; diſ- 


charged all that he owed, remitted all the debts 


that were due to himſelf, and refuſed all the pre- 

ſents which were pffered to him from the different 

towns and diſtrigts of Ital. 
Thele accumulations and diſtributions of foreign 


ſpoils at Rome, or;the general expectations of proſ- 


perous times, produced great or very ſenſible effects 
in raiſing the prige of houſes, lands, and other arti- 
cles of ſale, whether in Italy or in the contiguous 
provinces; a eircumſtance which, joined to the 
new and ſtrange appearance of the gates of the 
temple of Janus being ſhut, as a ſignal of univerſal 


Peace, made theſe tri umpbs of Octavius appear an 


ara of ſelicity and hope te the empire. 

They were followed by other magnificent cere- 
monies; the dedicating of a temple which had been 
erected to Minerva, and the opening of- a great hall 
which had been inſcribed. with the name of Julius 
Cziar. In that hall was placed a noted ſtatue of 
victory which had been brought from Tarentum; 
and there too were hung up the trophies which had 
been collected in Egypt. The ſtatue of Cleopatra, 
in gold, was placed in the temple of Venus, and at 
the ſame time the-ſhrine of Julius Cægar, as well as 
thoſe of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, were deco- 


rated with many enſigns ar badges of victory. 


On occaſion of theſe ſolemnities, a variety of 


games were exhibited: that of Troy, in particular, 


Was 


its. 1 na? 
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was now inftituted, being a proceſſion formed by © HAP. 160 

outh of high rank, mounted on horſeback, and | 1 

hed by Marcellus and Tiberius, the nephew and the 2" 

ſtepſon of Octavius. Races: were run in chariots 1 
| and on horſeback, by perſons of high rank; and 1 
fights of gladiators were exhibited, in which, to the 1 
ſuppoſed diſgrace of the times, it is remarked, that 1 

Roman Senator, of the name of Quintus Vente- 1 

lius, was one of the cambatants. Numerous par- "oh 

ties of captives from the Daci and Suevi, in a form "i 

that might paſs for real battles, were made to fight Wb 

far their liberty, that was propoſed- as the prize of Wn. 

the victors Many exhibitions were made of hunt- "Fi 

ing and baiting of wild beaſts, in which were pre- __ == 

ſented a Rhinoceros and Hippopotamos or Sea Horſe, 34 


animals, till then, unknown at Rome. In the time 
of theſe; entertainments, which continued many 
days, Octavius either really was, or pretended to 
be taken ill, and left the honour of preſiding at the 
ſhows ta ſome private Senators, who, together with 
many. other members of their body, to enereaſe the 
flemnity, feaſted the People in their turns (g). 
Such had been the arts by which candidates for 
public favour, in the latter times of the republic, 
maintained in the capital the conſideration they 
had gained by their ſervices on the frontiers of the 
empire; and the continuance of theſe arts had now 
the more effect, that the people, who ſtill had a 
claim to this ſpecies of courtſhip, were become in- 
ſenſible to any other privilege of Roman citizens, 
and were ready to barter a political conſequence, 
which they were no longer fit to enjoy, for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſports and entertainments that amuſed 
their leiſure, or for a diſtribution of bread, which, 
without the uſual and hard conditions of induſtry or 
labour, helped to give them ſubſiſtence. | 
It is obſerved, that in the preceding year, while 
the Egyptian war was yet in dependance, a con- 
(4) Dio, Caſf. lib R. e. za, 23. © ZN 
Vol. III. „ cCourſe 
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n O o K courſe of Roman citizens, aſſuming the powers of 


the People in public aſſembly, beſtowed on Statilius 
Taurus by a formal decree, in return for his muni- 
ficence, in exhibiting matches of gladiators and the 
baiting of wild beaſts, the privilege of naming an- 
nually one of the Pretors. So irregular and ab- 
ſurd were become the proceedings of what were 
called the Aſſemblies of the People ; and the wary 


Octavius could not overlook the effect of theſe arts, 


in gaining their conſent to the dominion he meant 
to eſtabliſh. But while he indulged the People in 
their diſpoſition-to amuſement and diſſipation, he 


gave the neceſſary attention to his military arrange- 


ments, and took meaſures to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
that principal ſupport, on which ſovereignty, in 
ſuch an empire, muſt be founded. He had expe- 
rienced the danger which may ariſe from armies ill 
governed, and knew that a power may become in- 


ſecure, by an abuſe of the means by which it is 


gained. When to the troops, which he himſelf 


commanded in Sicily, were joined thoſe of Lepidus 


and Sextus Pompeius, the engine became too un- 
weildy for his management, and without any other 
principle of government, but fear, might baffle his 
ſkill to conduct it. He learned, upon that occa- 
ſion, that the conſiderations of civil juſtice, and 
the reſpect which is paid to ſome form of political 
ſubordination, are neceſſary even to the diſcipline 
and order of a military eſtabliſnment. 

Upon this account, Octavius, immediately after 
his victories in Sicily, had proceeded with great ad- 
dreſs, to reduce and to purge the legions, by dit- 
miſling ſtrangers and fugitive ſlaves, and by order- 
ing the levies from thenceforward to be confined to 
citizens of Rome, The denomination of Roman 
citizen, indeed, was no longer appropriated to the 
deſcendants of the Alban. or Sabin colony, nor 
even to the inhabitants of the municipal towns of 
Italy. It had been communicated to many er 
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and provinces beyond theſe limits, and it was like- c HAP, 
ly now, with much greater propriety than ever, to 
Lese to the free, or well-born and reſpecta- 8 Mee. 


ble claſs of the inhabitants in all parts of the em- 


pire. By limiting, however, the levies of the ar- 
my to this name of reſpect and of real privilege, 
Octavius reſtored, in ſome degree, the connection 
between the civil and military honours, taught the 
ſoldier to value himſelf on his condition as a citi- 
zen, and the citizen to conſider as an honour the 
name of a ſoldier. 3 | 

Upon this arrangement, the commander in chief 
of the army, as firſt magiſtrate of the common- 
wealth, had a double claim to obedience, and, join- 
ed to his military power, had an authority, derived 
from a principle of juſtice and of civil right, with- 


out which armies are no more than companies of 


banditti, whoſe force may be occaſionally turned 
againſt the perſon who leads them, as well as 
againſt his enemies. 8 : 
The legions aſſembled at Rome, on occaſion of 
the late triumphal proceſſions, were now to be 


diſtributed to what were intended as their ordinary 


ſtations in time of peace. Of theſe ſtations, the 
principal were on the Euphrates, on the Rhine, and 
on the Danube; but, before this diſtribution could 
be finally made, ſome troubles,” which, notwith- 
ſtanding the late ſignal of general peace, ſtill fub- 
ſiſted in ſome parts of the empire, particularly on 
the Moſelle and the Rhine, in the interior parts of 
Spain, and on the confines of Macedonia, required 
attention, To the firſt of theſe quarters, Nonius 
Gallus was ſent to reduce the Treviri (þ), who, in 
concert with ſome German nations, made incurſi- 
ons into Gaul. Statilius Taurus was ſent into Spain, 
againſt the Aſtures and Cantabri (i), and Marcus 


Craſſus, from Macedonia, had orders to repreſs the 


( 50 The Biſhoprick of 8 N 
_ (i) The inhabitants of what is now called Aſturia and Cantabris. ö 
| | Aus incurſions 
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BOOK incurſions of the Daci and Baſtarni, Scythian na- 


VI. 


tions, who had paſled the Danube and the moun- 
tains of Hemus, and who had taken poſſeſſion of 
ſome diſtricts in Thrace ; but, upon the approach 
of Craſſus, they repaſſed thoſe mountains, and left 
the Romans again in poſſeſſion of the lands, which 
they had formerly occupied in that quarter (4H). 
The officers employed on theſe different ſervices, 
were no longer, as formerly, ſupreme in their re- 


ſpeQtive ſtations, and accountable only to the Se- 


nate and People ; they were underſtood to be liey- 


tenants of a ſuperior officer acting as general gover- 


nor over all the provinces, and commander in 


_ _ chief of all the armies in the empire. This ſu- 


preme command, Octavius held under the well 
known name of Iaperator, which was uſually given 
in the field to victorious generals, and which he, 


contrary to former practice, now retained even in 
the city; and, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, 


gradually appropriated to himſelf and his ſucceſſors. 
In the character which Octavius now aſſumed, he 
united, in ſupport of his authority, the preroga- 
tives of Conſul, Cenſor, and Tribune of the Peo- 
le; and thus, in diveſting himſelf, of the name of 
riumvir, be affected to re-eſtabliſh the conſtitu- 


tion of the republic, and to reſtore the ordinary 


magiſtrates and officers of ſtate ; but to a perſon, 


who valued ſafety no leſs than power, ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment was far from being ſufficiently ſecure. 


The dignities of Conſul, Cenfor, and Tribune, be- 
ing by the conſtitution of the republic ſeparate and 
temporary, the unprecedented conjunction, and 
continuance of them in the ſame perſon, was a pal- 
pable impoſition, which could be no longer ſafe 
than it was ſupported by force; and depending on 
the army merely, without any plea of right, pre- 
ſented an object of ambition to every adventurer, 
who could bring an army in ſupport of his claim. 
60 Dio. Cafl. lib, vii. c. 5487. Tacit. An. lib. iv. c. f. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe conſiderations, probably, ſuggeſted to Oc- HA r. 

tavius the neceſſity of endeavouring to ſtrengthen . 

his title. He had hitherto kept poſſeſſion of the 
vernment under various pretences; but never 

declared any intention to realize, or to perpetuate 

the 2 in his own perſon. For ſome time, 

he had profeſſed no more than a deſire to avenge 

the death of his relation Julius Cæſar. Next, b 

pretended to remove ſome diforders which had crept 

into the commonwealth; and, laſt of all, to oppoſe 

the deſigns of Antony, who, at the breaking out of 

the quarrel between them, he ſuggeſted, was likely 

to ſacrifice the rights of the. Roman People to the 

caprices of a ſtranger and a woman. 

"Theſe rivals, in their appeals to the judgment of 
the public, vied in their profeſſions of zeal for the, 
commonwealth, mutually challenged each other to 
reſign their unconſtitutional powers; and each re- 
tained his own power, under the ſingle pretence that 
he was obliged to continue in arms, until he ſhould 
have ſecured the republic againft the deſigns of his 
antagoniſt, | 

This pretence being now removed, it was be- 


come neceſſary that Octavius ſhould more fully 
explain himſelf, and declare upon what footing he 


was to hold the government. The chief partizans 
of the republic had fallen by their own hands, or 

by the ſwords of their enemies, All his rivals were 

cut off, and the whole military force of the empire 

centred in himſelf; but he had experienced, in the 

repeated murinies of the army, the precarious ſtate 

of his authority over men, who were directed by 

mere caprice or perſonal attachment, without any 

acknowledged title on the part of their leader. 

An open uſurpation of kingly power was ſtill 
odious at Rome: it appeared as a direct attack, not 
only upon the forms of the Roman republic, but 
likewiſe as an attack upon the private right of eve - 
ry citizen who pretended to conſideration and power 
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B Oo k proportioned to the rank of his family or his per- 
0 donal qualities; and though the People in general 


were diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion, yet the*violence of a 
few, who might be willing to expoſe themſelves as 
the champions of the commonwealth, was ſtill to 
be dreaded, In this capacity, not only citizens hay- 


| ng high eee in the civil line, but military 
offic 


ers likewiſe, might be dangerous to their lead- 
er; and chuſing rather to claim preferments and 


honours as their right, than as the gift of a maſter, 


might publicly ſpurn his authority, or employ againſt 
him the hands of ſome ſecret aſſaſſin, whom in any 
ſucceſsful attempt the law would protect, and the 


public voice would applaud. 


Julius Czſar, whoſe perſonal qualities were ſuffi- 
cient to have ſupported him in any pretenſions, ſtill 
found. himſelf miſtaken- in relying on-the attach- 
ment of his own officers,” as much as on the ſub- 


miſſion of his fellow citizens. He found perſons 
of every condition, ſtill animated with the ſpirit of 


republican government, combined for his deſtruc- 


tion, and he fell a ſacrifice to his exceſſive ſecurity, 
or rather to the vanity and oftenfation with which 


he affected to hold his power. His ſucceſſor on the 
preſent occaſion, as he was by nature more cautious 
and had leſs oſtentation, ſo he was taught, by this 


alarming example to diſguiſe his ambition, or to 


proceed leſs directly to his object. | 
Octavius, therefore, having taken the moſt effec- 

tual meaſures to ſecure his power, ſtill thought it 

neceſlary to affect a purpoſe of reſigning it, and of 


reſtoring the republican government. It is report- 


ed, that he even held a ſerious conſultation on this 
ſubje& with his prineipal adviſers and confidents, 
Agrippa and Mæcenas. This fact may be queſti- 
oned ; but in a character fo entirely made up of ar- 
tifice and deſign, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that he wiſhed to diſguiſe his thoughts even to his 


moſt 


w—_ RL 
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moſt intimate counſellors, or to ſecure, their appro. c Y AP. 


bation before he diſcloſed his real intentions. 

Agrippa and Mæcenas are ſaid to have been of 
different opinions reſpecting the propriety of. their 
maſter's reſignation , and the queſtion accordingly, 
as it was ſuppoſed to be debated. in this famous 
council, has furniſhed a curious theme to hiftarians 
and rhetoricians. Agrippa encouraged Octaviuvs to 
perſiſt in his ſuppoſed intention to reſign his power, 
and rocket this opinion, by ſtating the advan- 
tages of republican. government. It is the ten- 


1 - 


_ 4 dency, of the republic,” he ſaid, © to multiply ex- 


amples of great men; it is the tendency of mo- 
narchy to diminiſh their numbers, and to ſacrifice 
to one perſon, the pretenfions and the ele ation 
* of many. Under the firſt ſpecies of government, 
*« the Roman ſtate has attained to its preſent great- 
* neſs;. under the ſecond, it may langujſh,. and 
ſink to the level of other nations.“ Ile put Qc- 


_—_ 


tavius in mind of his duty to the Senate, and to the 
Roman People, for whoſe rights, while he took 
arms againſt the murderers of his father, he had al- 
_ ways profeſſed the greateſt reſpect - bid him heware 


of the reproaches he muſt incur, if it ſhould now 
appear, either that he had formerly employed the 
pretence of filial duty as a cloak to his ambition; 


or that, now finding the People at his mercy, he 


neglected their rights the moment it was in his 
power to violate — with impunity. He menti- 
oned the danger of attempting to reduce into ſer- 
vitude a People, who had been accuſtomed not on- 
ly to freedom, but to dominion over other nations; 
the difficulties that muſt ariſe in the government 
of fo great an empire; the thorns that are for ever 
faſtened. in the pillows of kings; —the dangers to 
which he muſt be expoſed, from perſons who ſhould 
feel themſelves injured by his ſeizing the govern- 
ment, or who ſhould thi L themſelves. Coe to 
ſupplant him, and whoſe courage, in every attempt 

againſt 
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perſon, would be extolled as a noble 
ort of patriotiſm to reſtore the freedom of their 


country. 


Mzcenas took the oppoſite fide, and contended 


ainſt his 


for the neceſſity of a new ſpecies of government, in 
circumſtances ſo different from thoſe in which the 


republic had been formed. So great an empire,” 


he ſaid, furrounded by ſo many enemies, re- 
<« quired the authority and the ſecret counſels of a 
prince, aided, but not controuled, by the opi- 
„ nions of thoſe who were qualified to ſerve him. 


„The time, when the republic might rely on the 


„virtue and moderation of the greater part of her 
citizens is now no more; men are governed b 


4 arfibition or intereſt, and if ons 
the ſovereignty, many 
<< will again tear the repu 


perſon” decline 
retenders will-arife, who 
lic aſunder by their wars 


and contentions.” He obſerved, that the for- 
tune or deftiny of Octavius had placed him at the 
head of the commonweahh ; that he ought not to 


deſpiſe its gifts, or to throw the Roman People 


again into a ſtate of confuſion and anarchy, out of 
which he had been deſtined to ſave them. From 
theſe topics, he proceeded to conſider the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in the adminiſtration of ſuch 
2 government, delivered maxims that contain the 
wiſdom of monarchy, pointed at regulations cal- 
culated to preſerve ſome ſpecies of civil conſtitu- 


tion, 75 depending on the will of the prince, and, 
accordin 


m 


ſpeech, 


. 


e plan N 
cution (0). 
In the reſult of 
not only Octavius, but Agrippa likewiſe, embraced 
the opinion of Mzcenas; and that they, from 
thenceforward, conſidered the ſecure eftabliſhmenr 


* 


this conſultation, it is faid, that 


I Dio. Cafl. Eb. Ii. 8. 143. 


to the account which is given of his 
geſted at this conference moſt parts of 
nch Octavius actually carried into exe- 


of 
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of the monarchy as the common object of all their e HA TW. | 
councils. They appear to have agreed, that Octa- I. { 
5 


a; * : e 

S 2. "i SL. 

——_— gs ty. — 2 
— * — >a 


vius ſhould treat the Senate as he had in this con- 
ference treated his friends; that he ſhould propoſe 
to reſign his power, affect to make his continuing 
to hold it the reſult of their own deliberations, and, 
by theſe means, obtain the ſanction of a legal efta- 1 
bling. | 

To ſmooth the way to this end, ſome previous 1 
ſteps were yet to be taken. Much had already 4 
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been done by Octavius to ſecure his power, to recon- Fi 
cile his new ſubjects, and, in cafe of any competi- th 
tion, to recommend himſelf to the public choice; 1 
but ſome caution was ſtill to be employed in bring- Wy 
ing forward a queſtion, relating to the continuance 1 


— + wt 
* . 


of the preſent government, or the reſtoration of the 4 
republic. The Senate, on whoſe readily embracing | 
and acting the part that was expected from them 

the whole depended, was to be ſcrutinized and 

purged of all members, who were, by their love of 
republican government, or by any other circum- 

ſtances, likely to mar the deſign. A' fingle voice 

in this aſſembly, given for receiving the demiſſion, 

which Octavius was about to offer, might have 

greatly diſconcerted his project, obliged him to 

throw aſide his diſguiſe, and might have made it 
neceflary for him to continue holding by force what 

he wiſhed to receive by conſent, or even to have 

preſſed upon him by the intreaties of all orders of 

men. In order to cultivate the diſpoſitions with u. c. 725. 
which he already endeavoured to inſpire the Senate C VI. 
and the People, he himſelf, in conjunction with A- M. Agrippe. 
grippa, entered on the office of Conſul for the ſixth 

time, divided the Faſces with him, as uſual in the 

pureſt times of the republic, and in all the exertions 

of their authority, or in the diſcharge of their com - 

mon duties, knowing how little he had to apprehend 

from the pretenſions of his colleague, affected to rank 

wich him on the moſt perfect foot of equality. 
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Book The new Conſuls, in proceeding, to their princi- 
vi. pal object, which was to reform the Senate, and 
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10 fill it with ſuch members as were likely to co- 
operate in the deſign they had formed, of obtain- 
ing for Octavius the ſovereignty by a formal con. 
ſent, made a review or Cenſus, as uſual, of all the 
different orders of the commonwealth; and having, 
in conſequence of the late troubles, much property 
as well as public honours in their power, they had 
an opportunity to enrich, as well as to promote, 
thoſe whom they wiſhed to oblige ; and accordingly 
made ſuch a Fltribution of eſtates and dignities, 
as plainly ſhewed, that obſequiouſnels to the will of 
Cæſar was the road to diſtinction. and fortune, 
At this Cenſus or review of. the People, the Ro- 
man citizens were found to amount to four million 
one hundred and ſixty four thouſand men fit to 
carry arms (n). So much had their number, with- 
out any encreaſe of population, augmented by the 
continual admiſſion of the freemen of entire towns 
and provinces, upon the rolls of the People. 
The Senate had, during the devaſtations, and in 
the event of the civil wars, not only loſt thoſe who 
made its principal ornament, conſidered as a repub- 
lican council, but had even undergone a great, if 
not an entire change of its members. It conſiſted 
now of perſons occaſionally intruded by the partics 
lately contending for ſuperiority ; many, in parti- 
cular, named by Antony, and who, during the late 
ſtruggles, endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of their 
| patron. Theſe, more eſpecially, it was the object 
of Octavius to remove; but being deſirous to court 
all orders of men, as well as to ſet aſide his enemies, 
he affected a reluctance in expelling particular per- 
ſons, and recommended to thoſe, wha were con- 
ſcious of any diſqualification, voluntarily to with- 
draw their names. | | 


(m) The whole number of ſouls muſt have exceeded ſixteen millions. 
Exſebii Chronicon. Cæ ſar Impergtor VI. M. Agrippa, p. 168. [ 
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retired; probably moſt of them conſcious of a diſ- 


affection to the reigning power. One hundred and 


forty more were ſtruck off the rolls. In diſcharg- 
ing this invidious ſervice, Octavius was guarded 
by ten choſen Senators, who ſurrounded his perſon 
with concealed weapons, and is ſaid himſelf to have 
been caſed in armour under his robe. He, at the 
ſame time, endeavoured to palliate the ſeverity of 
his cenſures in different ways, ſuffering thoſe, who 
were excluded from the Senate, ſtill to retain the 
dreſs of that order, and to enjoy, at the theatre 
and other public places, the uſual precedence of the 
Senatorian rank. Under pretence of rendering 
the order itſelf more independent and more reſpect- 
able, he raiſed the money qualification of a Senator 
from eight to twelve — 6 thouſand ſeſterces (u); 


and, without any perſonal imputation, affected to 


exclude ſome Senators for the want of this new 
qualification, others he contrived to gain by a very 


artful method of bribery, alleging, that the public 


ſnould not be deprived of the ſervices of worthy 
citizens merely by a deficiency in their fortune, 
he, from his own coffers, made up the eſtates of 
ſeveral Senators to the new qualification. A ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the policy in- which he excelled; 
at once the moſt effectual to obtain his purpoſe, 
ug the moſt artful to palliate or to conceal his de- 
Buy the forms which the preſent Conſuls, Octa- 
vius and Agrippa, affected to obſerve in the diſ- 
charge of their public duties, the republic ſeemed 
ſo much to revive, that one Quintus Statilius was 
tempted to offer himſelf as candidate in free electi - 
on for the office of Tribune; but in this inſtance, 
Octavius thought himſelf obliged to reſume the 


character of maſter. Although he employed the 


8 (n) From about 7000 l. to 10,0001, 
o forms 
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In conſequence of this intimation, fifty Senators © 1 a r. 
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gave out that al 


THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
forms of the republic to reconcile the minds of men 


to his government, he knew how to diſtinguiſh 


what had a tendency to raviſh that government out 
of his hands, or to embroil him in conteſts with 
the people: he therefore commanded this candidate 
for the office of Tribune to withdraw his pretenſi- 
ons, and not to'awaken, by his unſeaſonable can- 


vas, the turbulent diſpoſitions which had formerly 


fo much afflicted the State. | 
In the arts which were practiſed on the citizens 


of Rome, ſhows, proceſſions, and public entertain- 


ments always made a part, and they operated on 
this People, perhaps operate on all mankind, with 
ſuch powerful effects, as not to be overlooked with- 
out the danger of miſtaking the circumſtances 
which lead to the moſt important events. Octavi- 
us, aware of this circumſtance, on the preſent as 
well as on former occaſions, having temples and 
other public works executed with great magnifi- 
cence, celebrated the dedication, or the completion 
of them, with many pompous entertainments and 
ſhows ; he furniſhed, at his own expence, the cir- 
cus and theatres with continual entertainments, 
with the fights of gladiators, and the baiting or 
Hunting of wild beaſts. While he thus encouraged 
the People in their uſual vices of idleneſs and diſſi - 
pation, he avoided laying any new burdens, can- 
celled all-arrears due to the treaſury within the city, 
and increaſed fourfold the gratuitous diſtribution of 
corn. To theſe popular arts, he joined a ſpecies of 
amneſty of all paſt offenees and differences; re- 
pealed all the acts, which during the late violent 


times, the ſpirit of party had dictated; and, to 


quiet the apprehenſions of many, who were con- 
ſcious of 3 taken part with his enemies, he 
papers or records ſeized in Egypt, 


upon the final reduction of Antony's party, were 
deſtroyed; though in this Dion Caſſius contradicts 
him, and alleges, that ſuch papers were — 


C ˙ A 
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and afterwards employed in evidence againſt per- © 4 A r. 
ſons whom he thought proper to opprels (o). — 


At the cloſe of this memorable Conſulate, Octa- 
vius laid down the. Faſces, and, agreeable to. the 
forms of the republic, took the uſual oath of de- 


| claration, that he had faithfully, and with his ut- 


moſt ability, diſcharged the duties of his ſtation. 
Being deſtined to the ſame office of Conſul for the v. c. 1:6. 
following year, he reſumed the enſigns of power; 1=perator 


Celar VII. 


and thinking the Senate and People, by the ſteps Ni. agripps 


he had already taken, ſufficiently prepared for the lil. 
ſubject he meant to bring under conſideration, he, 
on the Ides, or thirteenth of January, ſurpriſed 
them with a direct and full reſignation of all the 


extraordinary powers which he held in the empire. 


This ſolemn act he accompanied with a ſpeech, 


which, according to his uſual practice, having com- 


mitted it to writing, he read. Being ſenſible that 
his ſincerity, would be queſtioned, and that his hav- 
ing taken the moſt effectual meaſures to obtain and 
to ſecure: the government was but an ill indication 
of his intention to reſign it, he employed a great 
part of his harangue in removing ſuſpicions, not 
merely by aſſurances of ſincerity, but by arguments 
likewiſe drawn from general topics of probability 
and reaſon. To this purpoſe, he obſerved, that 
many perſons, who were themſelves incapable. of 
ſuch intentions, might doubt his ſincerity, and that 
many, who could not behold a ſuperior without 


envy, would be diſpoſed to miſrepreſent his acti- 


ons; but that the immediate execution of the pur- 
poſe he had declared, would remove every doubt, 
would ſilence every attempt of calumny, entitle 
him to eredit, and to their juſt eſteem. 

„That I have it in my power to retain the go- 
„ vernment, he ſaid, no one will queſtion, Of 
* my enemies, ſome have ſuffered the juſt effects of 
* their own obſtinacy, and others, having experi- 

(e) Lib. 52. c- 42, &c. 
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BOOK. 4 enced my clemency, are fully reconciled. My 1 
friends are confirmed in their attachment, by the 5 
„ mutual exchange of good offices between us, and " 
« by a participation in the management of affairs, 1 

„ have no real danger to fear, and any alarm! . 

* might receive, would only haſten the proofs I am a 

« in condition to give of my power. I have many 0 

* allies, and numerous forces, well attached to my 

* perſon z money, magazines, and ſtores of every 

* deſcription; with what is of more conſequence | 

* than all theſe put together, I am'placed, by the | 


* 


* choice of the Senate and People of Rome, at 
* the head of the republic. [306 14 
What I now do, I hope will explain my paſt 
* ations, and ſilence thoſe who impute my former 
conduct to ambition, or who ſuppoſe that l am 
not now fincere in the reſignation which I profels 
to make. Having the ſovereignty at preſent in 
my poſſeſſion, I renounce it, and deliver into your 
© hands, the army, the ſtate, the provinces, not 
„merely in the condition in which | received them, 
* but-in a condition much improved by my exer- 
TEES e ** | 
Let this action then evince the ſincerity of the 
«* declarations | made, when, being engaged in the 
late unhappy conteſt, I profeſſed that my inten- 
tions were to obtain juftice againſt the murder- 
ers of my father, and ſome relief to the com- 
* monwealth from the evils with which it was 
«*« afflicted. | | 
„] wiſh, indeed, that this taſk had never been 
* impoſed upon me; that the republic had never 
© ſtood in need of my ſervices, and that the fatal 
„ diviſions we had experienced, had never taken 
„place. But ſince the fates had otherwife decreed, 
and ſince the republic, young as I was, required 
even my aſliftance, I declined no labour, 1 fhun- 
ned no danger, I made efforts above my years 
and my ſtrength, Neither toil nor danger, the 
„ intreaties 
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or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


mies, the tumults of the ſeditious, nor the fury of 
« thoſe who oppoſed me, could turn me aſide from 
the purſuit of your good. I forgot myſelf; 1 


* became altogether yours. The event with re- 


« ſpect to you, is known; for myſelf, the only re- 


ward I deſire, is the ſenſe of having delivered my 


« country from the evils with which it was diſtreſſ- 
« ed, and of having reſtored you to the ſtate of 
« peaceand tranquillity which you now enjoy. With 
« theſe advantages, reſume your political truſt, and 
the forms of your conſtitution ; take charge of 
„your provinces, and the direction of your mili- 
4 tary forces; conduct every part according to the 
rules and precedents which were laid down by 
your anceſtors. 805 556 e 

« My conduct, in this reſignation, will not ap- 
« pear unaccountable to thoſe who have obſerved 
the moderation with which I have frequently de- 
« clined the uncommon diſtinctions by which you 
offered to raiſe me above the level of my fellow 


citizens; nor to thoſe who know the real value of 


human poſſeſſions, will it appear a folly, that hav- 
ing ſuch an empire in my power, I chuſe to reſign 


«it, If I am ſuppoſed'to have any regard to juſ- 


+ tice, what more juſt than that I ſhould reſtore to 
* you what is your own ? If I am ſuppoſed to be 
governed by prudence, what more prudent, than 
to withdraw from trouble, from general envy, and 
from the ſnares of my enemies? if 1 am ſuppoſed 
to aim at glory, the great object for which men 
have moſt willingly expoſed themſelves to hazards 
* and toils, what more glorious than to diſpoſe of 
empire to others, and to reſt ſecure myſelf in the 
* honours of a private ſtation ? | | 


Having the choice of many actions, which re- 


fleet honour on my father's memory, and may do 
ſo on my own, theſe actions I prefer to any other; 
* that he, being offered the ſovereignty of his country, 


* refuſed 
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s jntreaties of my friends, the threats of my ene- c HA 8. 
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B 00 « © refuſed to accept of it; aud that I myſelf, being in 


v1. 


&* atlteal prſſefſion of that ſovereignty, haue rehoued 
„it. To theſe actions, the conqueſt of Gaul, of 


„ Myſia, of Egypt and Panonia, the victories ob- 


„ tained over Pharnaces, Juba, and Phraates, the 
« pallage of the Rhine, and of the Britiſh ſea, 
<« though far exceeding the atchievements of former 
« times, are yet of inferior account: even the me- 


«* rit of having conducted to ſo glorious an iſſue the 


« unhappy conteſt in which we have been engaged, 
the having overcome as enemies all who withſtood 


Our reformatians, the having protected as friends 


« al} who were pacific and well inclined to the com- 
** monwealth, the having by moderation and cle. 
* mency ſtript civil war itſelf of many of its great- 
r eſt evils, are not comparable to this; That being 
„jn a condition 10 reign, we haue not been intoxicat- 
*© ed with power neither could be be ſeduced to ac- 
o cept of a crown which was offered 10 bim, nor [ 
*r retain a dominion which is attuallyin my hand.. 

] do not mention any paſt action from oſtenta- 


tion, or with a view to profit by the advantage it 


« gives me, but merely to ſhow, that I know the va- 
ue of my preſent conduct, and have made it my 
* choice, becauſe I think it more glorious than any 


other conduct I could hold. 


I might, indeed (not to drag any more the name 
„of my father into this argument), challenge any 
„one to compare with myſelf in the part which 1 
* now act. Being at the head of great and well 
« appainted armies attached to my perſon ; being 
4 maſter of the ſeas within the pillars of Hercules; 
of all the towns and provinces of this mighty em- 
< pire, without any foreign enemy, or domeſtic ſe- 
« dition to moleſt me; being cheerfully acknow- | 


o ledged and obeyed as ſovereign in profound peace, 
© now willingly and of my own accord reſign the 
hole, from a regard to my fellow citizens, and 
“from a reſpe@ for the laws of my country. 83 
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“ What I have to apprehend, is not your inſenſi- 
« bility to the merit of what 1 perform, but your 
« doubt of its reality, and of the ſincerity of my 


265 
C MA P. 
— 


intention; but you give credit to illuſtrious ex- 


« amples recorded of former times. You admit 
« that the Horatii and the Decii, that Mucius, 
„Curtius, and Regulus expoſed themſelves to dan- 
ger, even ruſhed upon certain deſtruction to eſta- 


« bliſh for themſelves a reputation after death. Why 


« ſhould not I, to enjoy, even during my lifetime, 
« a fame far ſuperior to theirs, perform the action 
« which I now propoſe ? Were the ancients alone 
© poſſeſſed of magnanimity ? or is the age become 
harren and unable to bring forth ſuch examples? 
„Think not, however, that I mean to revive the 
« late public diſtractions, or propoſe to commit the 
government to an unruly and factious multitude. 
No; broken with toil, and overwhelmed with la- 
e bour as I am, I ſhould prefer death to ſuch a de- 
ſertion of the public cauſe. To you, my Fathers, 
« who poſſeſs wiſdom and virtue equal to the truſt, 
J reſign this government. Weary with ſolicitude 
and care, I retire from that envy which the beſt of 
emen cannot eſcape, and prefer the glories of a pri- 
vate life to the dangers of empire. To your 
« judgments, and to that multiplicity of counſel 
„ which muſt in wiſdom ever excel the reaſon and 
* underſtanding of any ſingle perſon, I now com- 
mit the republic. I therefore adjure you, in con- 
« ſideration of any ſervice which I may have ren- 
* dered to my country, either in a civil or military 
capacity, that you will ſuffer me to retire in qui- 
* et, and give me an opportunity to evince, that I 
* know how to obey as well as how to command ; 
and that, while in power, J impoſed no condition 
upon others, with which, as a ſubject, I am not 
* myſelf willing to comply. In this capacity, m 


* conſcience tells me, that unguarded and unattend- 


„ed I may rely for ſafety on your affection, and 
Vol. Ib : B b ah 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK * that I have nothing to fear, either in the way of 


te violence or inſult. But, if there ſhould be a dan- 


« ger from any ſecret enemy, (for what perſon ever 
0 paſſed through ſcenes like thoſe, in which I have 


s acted, without creating ſome private enemies?) 


« jt is hetter to die, than to purchaſe ſecurity by en- 
«+ ſlaving my country. If the event ſhould be fa- 
«* tal, poſterity at leaſt will do. me the juſtice to 
* own, that ſo far from ſeeking a kingdom at the 
expence of the blood of other men, I have freely 
o re{igned one at the hazard of my own. Whoever 
„ wrongs me, will have the immortal Gods and you 
for their enemies; they will periſn, as the mur- 


|< derers of my father have periſhed, leaving their 


names as monuments of divine juſtice and wrath. 


eln this, every one has had his juſt retribution ; 


* my father is placed among the Gods, and is veſt- 
ed with eternal glory; his murderers have under 
gone the puniſhment due to their crimes. 
All men are born to die; but he whodies, as wel! 
<« as lives with honour, in ſome meaſure diſappoints 
his fate, and acquires a ſpecies of immortal life. 
% have lived, as I truſt, with honour ;- the other 
„and leſs arduous part of my taſk, I hope is like- 
* wiſe in my power. I now, therefore, reſtore to 
you the arms, the governments, the revenue, and 
all the legal powers of the commonwealth. Be 
* not diſmayed by the greatneſs of the object on 
the one hand, nor receive it too lightly-on the 


other. My counſel, in what relates to matters of 


moment, ſhall be freely given. 
Let the law be the unalterable rule of your 
conduct. In the adminiſtration of government, 


a a determinate order, though attended with ſome 
_ © jinconveniency, is preferable to fluctuation and 


frequent change, which, aiming at improvement, 
** renders the condition of men precarious and un- 


CC In 
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„In private therefore, as well as in public life, CH AP; 
comply with the laws; not as perſons who aim at 3 


« impunity merely, but as perſons who aim at the 
% rewards which are due to merit. | 

+ Commit the provinces, whether in peace or 
« war, to men of wiſdom and virtue; do not envy 
each other the emoluments that attend the public 


& ſervice; ſtrive not for profit to yourſelves, but for 


« ſecurity and proſperity to the commonwealth ; re- 
* ward the faithful, puniſh the guilty; not only 
* conſider the public property as too ſacred to be in- 
„ vaded, but conſider even your private poſſeſſions 
as a debt which you owe to the State. Manage 
„well what is your own ; eovet not what belongs 
* to others; wrong not your allies or ſubjects; do 
not raſhly provoke any power to hoſtility, nor 
«© meanly ſtand in fear of thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
be your enemies. Be always armed, but not 
* againſt each other, nor againſt thoſe who are in- 


* clined to peace, Supply your troops regularly 


with what is appointed for their pay and ſubſiſt- 
g ence, that they may not be tempted to ſupply 
„ themſelves by invading the property of their fel- 
low citizens; keep them under ſtrict diſcipline, 
that they may reſpect their duty as guardians of 


the public peace, and not become, from a conſci- 


“ ouſneſs of their force, a ſchool for violence and 
the commiſſion of crimes. 5 
Such in general are the rules of your conduct, 
© of which it is not neceſſary to make the particular 
applications: theſe are ſufficiently evident. One 


thing only I will mention, before I conclude. If 


“you conform yourſelves to theſe rules, you will be 
* happy, and you will owe thanks to me, for having 
* placed the adminiſtration in your hands; but, if 
* you depart from them, you will make me to re- 


+ pent of what I now do, and you will relapſe into 


all the diforders from which I have ſo happily 
* reſcued tie commonwealth.” 
B b 2 Such 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
Such is the purport of a ſpeech, ſaid to have been 


I delivered by Octavius, in announeing his intention 


to reſign the empire. The performance may not 
appear worthy of the perſon to whom it is aſcribed, 
and, like other ſpeeches recorded in ancient hiſtory, 
may have been framed by the hiſtorian (p). The 


_ occaſion however was remarkable, and this ſpeech 


having been committed to writing, may have been 
preſerved in the records of the Senate. The hiſto- 
rian may have copied it from thence ; or, if diſpoſ- 
ed to fabricate a ſpeech, could not in this caſe, with- 
out detection, ſubſtirute any fiction for what was 
real. The compoſition indeed may have ſuffered 
in the firſt tranſlation (), as well as in this extract 


or paraphraſe of it; but the matter, though not ſuch 


as might have been expected from the conqueror of 
the Roman empire on a ſerious occaſion, and in the 
actual exertion of all his abilities, yet is ſuch as we 


may ſuppoſe Octavius to have employed in ſupport- 


ing an aſſumed character, and in propoſing what he 
did not wiſh to obtain. RE, I 
The references which, in uſhering in this pre- 
tended reſignation, are made to the diforders of the = 
late republic; the arguments which are made uſe of 


to prove the —_ of a purpoſe to reſign the go- 


vernment of it; and the oftentation of great merit 
in making this ſacrifice, are well enough ſuited to 


the part which the ſpeaker was acting, and to the 


ſolicitude under which he ſpoke, not to make too 
deep an impreſſion, nor to be taken at his word. 
The barefaced and palpable impoſture in which he 
was engaged, did not admit of the dignity which 
might have been expected in fo high a place; and, 
if the hiſtory of this prerended reſignation were not 
confirmed by the united teſtimony of many writ- 
ers, and ſtill more by the laſting effects of it, in the 
forms and in the ſtate of the empire, the want of 


00 Dio, Cad. | (9) From the Latin to Greek. 
: dignity 
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dignity in other parts of this buſineſs, as well as in c HA e. 
the tenor of this ſpeech, might create a doubt of its | 
veracity; but the ſame forms of reſignation were 
again repeated, and great feſtivals (r) at certain pe- 
riods were held on this account. 

As ſoon as this ſpeech was ended, notwithſtand- 
ing the many evils which had been recently felt un- 
der the republic, it is probable, that if Octavius had 
appeared to be ſincere in making it, his propoſal 
to reſtore the common wealth would have been re: 
ceived with joy. There were yet many who rever- 
ed the ancient conſtitution, and lamented the loſs 
of their on political conſequence. Some, who 
would have been glad to renew the competition for 
power and dominion which had been recently de- 
cided, and many, who would have rejoiced to find 
ſo much conſequence at once beſtowed on the or- 
der of Senators to which they themſelves had been 
unexpectedly raiſed; but as much care had been 
taken in the nomination of Senators, to fill this aſ- 
ſembly with unambitions men Who were likely to 
prefer peace to every other object, or with men of 
a ſervile caſt, who would follow the cry when raiſed 
to confirm the Emperor's power, it is probable, that 
proper perſons were prepared to lead the way in 
the part which the Senate was to take on this oc- 
calion. - OP 1 
The majority of the meeting indeed was ſurpriſed 
and perplexed. There could be no doubt, that Oc- 
tavius wiſhed to have his propoſal rejected; but it 
wouid have been an ill manner of paying court, to 
appear to have penetrated his deſign. it was ne- 
ceſſary to affect implicit faith in the ſincerity of his 
purpoſe, at the ſame time to withſtand the execu- 
tion of it in the moſt peremptory manner. This 
ground being pointed out by thoſe who were in the 
concert, or by thoſe who had diſcernment enough 
to perceive it. was inſtantly ſeized by the whole 

(e) The Decennalia. g | 


aſſembly. 
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o k aſſembly ). They beſeeched Octavius, as with 
I. one voice, not to abandon the commonwealth; ob- 
ſerved, that ſervices, ſtill greater than thoſe he had 


already performed, were yet due to the republic, 
that the fear of his intending to reſign the govern- 
ment, had already filled the minds of the People 
with a cruel anxiety ; that he alone could quiet their 
apprehenſions, by not only remaining at the head 
of the empire, but by accepting' the government 


in ſuch a formal manner, as would give them a(. 


ſurance of his continuing to hold it (ᷣ7. 

To this requeſt, Octavius was inexorable; but he 
was prevailed upon not to lay the whole load of ad- 
miniſtration at once on the Senate. He was willing 
to adminiſter ſome part of the government for a ſi- 
mited time, and to retain the command of the ar- 
my for ten years; to continue his inſpection over 
ſome of the moſt refractory provinces, ſuch as were 
yet unſettled, ſuch as were wild and uncultivated, 
ſuch as had many inacceſſible retreats, under the fa- 
vour of which the People ſtill continued unſubdued, 
or ſtill in condition to rebel. He agreed to take 
charge of ſuch provinces on the frontier, as, being 
contiguous to warlike and hoſtile neighbours, were 
expoſed to frequent invaſion; but ſuch as were al- 
ready pacific, and accuſtomed to civil forms, ſuch as 
were reconciled to the tribute which they paid, he in- 
ſiſted that the Senate, as the more eaſy and profita- 
ble part of the government, ſhould take under their 
own adminiſtration ; and that they ſhould be ready 


to relieve him of the whole, or any part of his bur- 


den, at the expiration of the period to which he li- 


mited his acceptance of the military command. 


By this imaginary partition of the empire, the 
provinces which in Africa had formed the ſtates of 
Carthage and Cyrene, with the kingdom of Numi- 
dia in Europe, the more wealthy and pacific parts 


(+) Zonar. lib, x, e. 34. (t) Dio, Caſſ. lib. liii. c. 11. 


of 


e „% 
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of Spain, the iſland of Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete; 
with the different diſtricts of Greece, Epirus, Ma- 
cedonia, and Dalmatia; and beyond the Ægean 
ſea, the rich province of Alia, with the kingdoms of 


a 
C * 


e 


Bithynia and Pontus, were committed to the juriſ- 


diction of the Senate. 

The Emperor ſtill retained, under his own imme- 
diate charge, the more warlike diſtricts in Spain, in 
Gaul, and in Syria, with the kingdom of Egypt, 
and all the great military ſtations and reſorts of the 
legions on the Euphrates, the Danube, and the 
Rhine (). Some time afterwards, under pretence 
of a war which aroſe in Dalmatia, he accepted of 


this province, in exchange for the iſland of Cyprus, 


and the diſtrict of Narbonne. 


It was underſtood, that the Emperor and the Se- 


nate, in their quality of partners in the ſovereignty, 
ſhould have the nomination of governors in their re- 
ſpective provinces z. that thoſe named by the Senate 
ſhould be civil officers merely, with the title of Pro- 
conſul, but without the power of the ſword or any 
military rank, and they were not to remain in office 
longer than one year, that the officers to be named 
by the Emperor, were to have military rank, with 
the title of Proprætor, and were to act in the capa- 
city of his lieutenants, accountable only to him- 
ſelf, and to hold their commiſſions during his plea- 
ſure (x). 

. From the 3 which Octavius now made 
in the eſtabliſhment of the provinces, it appeared 
that he himſelf clearly underſtood the circumſtances 
by which thoſe members of the empire had become 
too great for the head, and by which the dependen- 
cies of the republic had become the means of its 
ruin; that he looked back to the ſteps, by which the 
firſt Ceſar and himſelf had advanced to dominion, 
and wiſhed to efface the track, in order that 1 no one 


(1) Dio, Caf}. lib. liii. c+ 12. Krrabo lib, xvit- on 
(x) Dio, Caſſ. lib. liji, e. 13. 
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BOOK might follow it, or employ the ſame means to ſup- 


ich Julus Ceſar had employed to 


ſubvert the republic. > 4 


The provinces of the Roman empire had been 
hitherto not ſo much the demeſne of the common. 
wealth, as the property of private citizens, by whom 
they were conveyed from one to another by quick 
ſucceſſion. As they were received in truſt for the 
republic, without any particular aſſignment of a 
ſhare in the profits (y), great part was diverted to 
private uſes; or where great ſums were to be ac- 
counted for to the ſtate, there was much extorted 
likewiſe to enrich individuals by peculation and op- 
premon. ˙ * ² ws | F401 

From their ſtations abroad, the officers of the re- 
public returned with the ſpoils of the provinces to 
purchaſe importance at Rome. If they were fre- 
quently changed, the empty hand was often held 
out with freſh rapacity, and the full one brought 
back with quicker ſucceſſion to corrupt the city : 
if continued too long, they acquired the force of 
great monarchs, got poſſeſſion of armies and of 
revenue, and had ſufficient. reſources :of men and 
money to enable them to make war on the ſtate. 
Marius and Sylla ſhewed what could be done with 
armies, levied from the oppoſite factions: in the 
city of Rome; and Julius Cæſar ſhewed what uſe 


could be made of the extenſive territory, entruſted 


for a continual term of years to the government of 


the ſame perſon. The republic had often tottered 
under the effect of diſorders which aroſe in the ca- 


pital, but fell irrecoverably under the blows: that 
were ſtruck from the provinces. 0 


() The provincial officers under the republic had no ſalary, nor pub- 
lic appointments. They were underſtood to ſubſiſt at the expence of the 
provinces ; and in their journies were allowed to impreſs horſes and car- 
riages, and to demand every ſupply of proviſions and forage for the nu- 
merous retinue or court that uſually attended them. Theſe powers be- 


ing abuſed, it was propoſed that the provincial officers ſhould be ſupplicd | 


by contract; but the leaders of faction at Rome went forth to the pro- 
vinces, with a power that could not be reſtrained by any cules whatever. 


= It 
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It is 2 that . — of — of c MA r. 
whatever iption, whether a commonwealth or 
the court of a monarch, could not be fafe under 
this diſtribution of power and truſt. Meaſures were 
accordingly now taken by Octavius to reform the 
eſtabliſhment, and to reduce the provincial officers 
to their proper ſtate of ſubordination and depend- 
ance. The duties they were to levy, and their own. 
emoluments, were clearly aſcertained. The great- 
er provinces were divided, and ſeparate officers ap- 
pointed to each diviſion. Neither men nor money 
were to be levied without authority from the Em- 
peror and the Senate, nor was any officer, to whom 
a ſucceſſor was appointed, to remain in his com- 
mand, or to abſent himſelf from Rome above three 
months (z). To ſecure the obſervance of theſe re- 
gulations, and to accelerate the communication 
from every part of the empire, an inſtitution, re- 
ſembling that of the modern poſts, was for the firſt 
ume introduced in the ancient world. Couriers 
were placed at convenient ſtages, with orders to 
forward from one to the other the public diſpatches. 
t was afterwards thought more effectual, for the 
purpoſe of intelligence, to tranſport the original 
meſſenger to Rome. 197 * 


| 38 

Inthis eſtabliſhment, theSenate and the Emperor, * 
in their reſpective civil and military characters, had 18 
their ſeveral departments, and their revenue apart; 4% 
what was collected in the provinces of the Senate, 1 
went to the Erarium or public treaſury; what was 1 
collected in the provinces of Czar, went to his own 1 
coffers. The latter profeſſed being no more than 9 1 
a ſervant of the public, appointed for a limited 1 
time; but, in being head of the army, he ſecured 1 


the ſovereignty, and meant to employ the Senate 1 
only as an aid to retain the army within the bounds 
of their duty. In his propoſal to diveſt himſelf of 


. Dio, Ca n, il, e. 13. 
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B © 0K, the government, there was ſufficient reaſon to ſuſ- 


VI, 


pect his ſincerity ;- but in this partial and ſuppoſed: 
temporary. refumption of government, the artifice 
was ſo obvious, as to become a ſpecies of inſult 
upon the underſtandings of (mankind. The Ro- 
mans, nevertheleſs, on this memorable occaſion 
had learned to be courtiers, could affect to want 
penetration and conceal their ſentiments. 
The Senate, in return to the Emperor's gracious: 
acceptance of the government, proceeded to diſtin- 
uiſh his perſon; and even the place of bis reſi- 
ence, by many honorary decrees. They took in- 
to their ſerjous conſideration, by what title he ſnould 
for the future; be known. That of King had al- 
ways been odious at Rome; thatiof Dictatot had. 
been feared, ever ſince the ſanguinary exereiſe of 
its powers by Sy lla, and it had been formally abo - 
liſned by law, ſoon after the demiſe of Julius Cæſar. 
The name of Romulus: was propoſed, and thought 
due to Octavius, as the ſecond founder of Rome; 
but this name be himſelf rejected, not on account 
of the ridicule conveyed in it, but on account of 
the implication of kingly power. The title of Au- 


guſtus was in the end accepted by him, rather as 
an expreſſion of perſonal reſpect, than as a mark of 
any new or unprecedented dignity in the common- 


wealth. 181 0% 


47 


While the Senate beſtowed on their Emperor the 


title of Auguſtus, they ordered that the court of his 
palace ſhould be for ever hung with laurel, the badge 
of victories that were ever freſh in the minds of, the 
People, and with wreaths of oak, the uſual diſtino- 


tion of thoſe who had ſaved a fellow citizen; in 


token that the Roman People were continually: 


ſerved by his acceptance of the ſoyereignty, and 


by the wiſdom of his adminiſtration. 

Octavius from henceforward came to be known 
by the name of Auguſtus. He had been ſome time 
the object of fear, and conſequently of adulation 

OD to 
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high rank devoted themſelves to Auguſtus, as they 
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to the People, and was now probably become the c HA p. 
object of that fond admiration, with which the bulk I. 

5 mankind regard thoſe who are greatly elevated | 
by fortune. Under the effect of this ſentiment, 

or ſupported” by the prevalence of it, citizens of 


were told that the vaſſal devoted himſelf to his Lord 
in ſome of the barbarous cantons of Spain and 
Gaul: They took an oath to interpoſe their perſons 
in all his dangers, and if he muſt die, to periſh with 
him. The dying, under pretence of bequeathing 
ſome legacy to Auguſtus, introduced his name in 
their wills, with a laviſh encomium or flattering 
character. Many appointed him ſole heir, or, to- 
gether with their children, the joint heir of all their 
rtunes. Some, on their death bed, bequeathed: 
particular ſums to defray the expence of ſacrifices 
to the Gods for this ſignal bleſſing, hat Auguſtus was 
till living when they expired. 2117331107 Bas 
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State of the Mon fend of the abs — 
Amount of the Revenue A n Efta- 
 bliſhments, &c. 


N what 4 the court hich began to bu paid 
— Auguſtus, and which continued during his 
proceeded from deſign and ſervility, or re- 

peek and id affe@ion, we muſt endeavour to collect 

a farther view of his life, and muſt ſuſpend 

our 1 the ſcene of his trial is paſſed. 
At the late formal eſtabliſhment of the monarchy 
in his perſon, he was in the thirty - fifth year of his 
age, and had ſtill the aſpect of — His com · 
plexion is ſaid to have been — his eyes bright, 
and his features regular and elegant. He was well 


made in his perſon, and though below the middling 


ſtature, had ſo much the proportions of a tall man, 
as, except when compared with ſome perſon who 


overlooked him, to appear above the ordinary ſize. 


Two-and- twenty years of a life ſo little advanced, 
he had paſſed in the midſt of civil wars, and in the 
conteſt for empire, which was begun by his adop- 
tive father, and maintained by himſelf. During 
ſeventeen of thoſe years he had himſelf been a 
leader of party, and veered in his profeſſions and 
conduct with every turn of fortune; at one time 
courting the Senate, by affecting the zeal of a ci- 
tizen in behalf of the republic; at another time 
courting the veterans, by affecting concern for their 
intereſts, and a zeal to revenge their late general's 
death. He oppoſed himſelf to Antony, or joined 
with him as ſuited with the ſtate of his affairs; 
made or broke concerts with the other leaders of 
faction, made and unmade treaties: of e 
even had intrigues of pleaſure with women to a 
x | War 
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ward ſome political deſign (a); and at an age when e H Ar. 


other young men have ſcarcely any object but plea- 
ſure, ſacrificed every ſuppoſed private or public 
connection, and every friend and every enemy to 
his ambition, or to the cool and deliberate conſt- 
deration of his own conveniency. | | 
By ſuch means as theſe Octavius became ſove- 
reign of the Roman empire at the age of three- 
and-thirty years, the ſame age at which Alexander, 
with the greateſt efforts of ability and courage, which 
were afterwards marred by equal inſtances of in- 
temperance and folly, effected the conqueſt of the 
Perſian monarchy. 
tunes of men, is to be imputed to accident. To 
this they owe, at leaſt, great part of the occaſions 
on which they act; but the uſe of the occaſion, 
and ſometimes the preparation of it, is their own; 
and nothing beſides the moſt conſummate abilities 
can, through a great variety of ſcenes, retain the 
uniform appearance of a fortunate life. It is true, 


that Octavius, with the name of Cæſar, was become 


convenient or neceſſary to the military faction which 
he found already formed in the empire; that his 
youth, and other circumſtances, prevented the 
alarm which might have led his enemies to take 
more effectual and earlier meaſures againſt him. 
But he did not fail to improve theſe advantages ; 
affected, when neceſſary, to be the mere inden 
ment of the army, or of the Senate, for obtainin 

their reſpective purpoſes; preſerved the ſame dif 
cretion in every ſtate of his fortunes; and, with 
the ſame addreſs with which he ſupplanted every 
rival in the conteſt for power, continuing to avoid 
every offenſive appearance in the model of his 
government, he till retained the forms of the 
commonwealth ; and, beſides the title of Auguſtus, 


(a) Sueton, in Od av. N 59. 
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Much, no doubt, in the for- 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Book did not introduce any new appellation of dignity 


or of office (h). 

Every poſlible power under the republic had been 
implied in the titles of Conſul, Cenſor, Augur, 
Pontiff, and Tribune of the People. Some of them 
could, even under that form of government, have 
been united in the ſame perſon, as that of Augur and 
Pontiff, with the office either of Conſul or Cenſor 
and there was no law to forbid the accumulation of 
ſuch dignities in the hands of the ſame perſon, pro- 
bably becauſe it was deemed ſufficiently difficult to 
arrive at any of them apart. To conftitute a deſ- 
potic power, therefore, provided that theſe titles 
could be united in the fame perſon, it was not ne- 
ceſſary to introduce any new forms of office, nor 
even to aſſume the name of Dictator, It was more 
effectual to unite the prerogatives of ſeparate ſtati- 
ons in the perſon of one man, or to beſtow them 
on perſons, who would be content to employ them 
at the pleaſure of a maſter ; and this method ac- 
cordingly being ſuited to the wary policy and affect- 
ed modeſty of Octavius, could not eſcape him in 
the choice of his mode}, dF 

In the character of Conſul, the new Emperor 
preſided in the Senate, and was firſt executive ma- 

iſtrate in the city. In the character of Tribune 

conld not only ſuſpend all proceedings, whether 
of adminiſtration, of public council, or of juſtice; 
but likewiſe could puniſh with inſtant death any 
breach of the peace, or any attempt that was made 
on his own perſon. In the capacity of Cenſor, 
which was now comprehended in the office of Con- 


(5) The title of Princeps had been uſually given to the. perſon whoſe 
name was firſt in the rolls of the Senate, and Auguſtus aſſumed it in no 
ether ſenſe than this; that of Imperator had been given to every ſueceſs- 
ful leader of an army, and in its application to Odavius, implied no pre - 
eminence above what other leaders had formerly enjoyed. Theſe titles, 
indeed, by being from henceforward appropriated to the ſovereign, ac- 
| quired, by degrees, their ſignificance in the original language; and in our 
tranſlation of them into Prince and Emperor, are applied only to royal per- 
ſons, and the ſovereigns of extenſive dominion, 61 
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ful, he was the fountain of honour, could pry into c H A f. 
every citizen's private life, and could promote 1 
degrade, at pleaſure, every perſon who had courted 
his favour, or incurred his diſlike. In the capacity 
of Augur and Pontiff he could over-rule the ſuper- 
ſtition of the times; and, laſt of all, in the capa- 
city of Imperator, or head of the army, he held, 
at his diſpoſal, all the forces of the empire, both 
by ſea and by land. The republic, at the ſame 
time, retained moſt of its forms. There were 
meetings of the Senate, and aſſemblies of the Peo- 
ple; there were laws enacted, and elections made; 
affairs proceeded as uſual in the name of the Con- 
(ul, the Cenſor, the Augur, and Tribune of the 
People. The only change which had happened, 
and that which the Emperor endeavoured to diſ- 
guiſe, was, that he himſelf acted in all theſe capa- 
cities, and dictated every reſolution in the Senate, 
and pointed out every candidate who was to ſucceed 
in the pretended elections. * 

In theſe appearances of republican government, 
however, which were preſerved by Octavius, we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that there was any image of that 
mixed conſtitution, which ſubſiſts with ſo much ad- 
vantage in ſome of the kingdoms of modern Europe. 
The Roman Senate, under the Emperors, was no 
more than a ſpecies of privy council, of which the 
members were named or diſplaced by the prince ; 
and, which, under ſome ſpecious appearances of 
freedom in their ſpeech, were actually the mere in- 
ſtruments of his will. 11 i 16 100} | 

The Comitia, or Aſſemblies of the People, had 
ſtill leſs of their original dignity or power. We 
have had occaſion to obſerve, that even under the 
republic, when the number of citizens, fit to array 


in the field of Mars, amounted to no more than 


four hundred thouſand men; it was impoſſible that 
any adequate number could be aſſembled for any 
purpole of legiſlation or election. In the preſent 

times, 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK times, when the muſters extended to four millions, 
and the Roman citizens were diſperſed over the 


whole empire, the aſſembly of any proportionable 
number was till more impraQticable. No precau- 
tions had ever been taken, even under the repub- 
lic, to prevent the great irregularities to which the 
aſſemblies of the People were expoſed, nor was it 
ever aſcertained what numbers were neceſſary to 
conſtitute a legal aſſembly. In conſequence of this 
defect, in the latter times of the republic, any tu- 
multuary meeting, however thinly or partially a- 
ſembled, took the ſacred name of the Roman Peo- 
ple, and gave officers to the State, or laws to the 
commonwealth, Every faction which, by violence 
or ſurpriſe, could ſeize the place of the aſſembly, 
ſo as to exclude their opponents, were maſters of 
the elections, or ſovereigns of the State. 

After Julius Cæſar had taken poſſeſſion of the 
city, he had no difficulty in commanding the elec- 
tions, or the reſolutions of the People; he even 
planned the ſucceſſion that was to take place in his 
abſence; and, being to ſet out for Aſia, he named 
the officers of State 4 five years. The Triumvirs, 
in like circumſtances, fixed the ſucceſſion for dif- 
ferent periods of an equal and greater length ; and 
it was now underftood, that the offices of State, 
though under the ſhew of popular election, were ac- 
tually filled up by the Emperor. 

The apparent reſpect which, under the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, was paid to civil forms implied no 
abatement of the military power. On the con- 
trary, inſtead of weakening, it ſerved to ſupport, 
as uſual, the authority of that government, under 
which theſe forms were obſerved. By flattering 
the People with an idea that their political conſe- 
quence was ſtil] intire, this ſemblance of the anci- 
ent republic reconciled them to the ſtate of degra- 
dation into which they were fallen. It veſted the 
Emperor himſelf with a ſpecies of civil character, 


and 


which he meant to employ as a ſtock on which to 
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and with a political conſideration; which he could c HA P. 
employ in ſupport of his military power, and which, _ 
in ſome meaſure, ſecured him, againſt the caprice 
of troops, . who might think themſelves intitled to 
ſubvert what they alone had eſtabliſhed. It en- 
abled him to treat their mutinies as acts of treaſon, 
and as crimes of ſtate. He was no longer obliged 
to court their favour, or to affect condeſcenſion, in 
order to obtain their obedience, He accordingly, 
in conſequence- of the late votes of the Senate, 
changed the ſtyle of his addreſs to the legions, call- 
ing them Milites, not Commilitones z Soldiers, not 
Felhbw-ſoldiers, as formerly. | 
This was probably the whole amount of the po- 
litical eſtabliſhment now made by Octavius, and 
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ingraft his military power. The Senate and aſſem- 
blies of the People were retained only in name, 
and were far from having the energy of collateral 
members in the government, ſuch as could check 
or controul the perpetual executive, which was now 
eſtabliſhed in the empire: but we ſhall neverthe- 
leſs be diſappointed, if, upon a ſuppoſition of ab- 
ſolute power in the Emperor, we expect, in his 
court, the ſplendor and magnificence of a royal 
eſtate. | 

Octavius ſtill lived in the houſe of Hortenſius, a 
Roman Senator, which he occupied without mak- 
ing any addition to it, either in point of dimenſion 
or ornament. The equipage, retinue, or accom- 
modation of the imperial family was not compoled 
for ſhow and magnificence, as in monarchies long 
eſtabliſhed. Such an attempt in the eyes of a de- 
cayed republic might have had an improper effect, 
might have moved envy, and not procured re- 
ſpect (c). The Emperor indeed was attended with 
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(c) We may read in the journal of à voyage made by Horace; in eompa- 
ny with Mzceuas, that much Tetigue, or equipage, did not accompany 
oi a as the do iu modern times. Vid. Sat. lib. i- ſat. 3. 
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BoOK an armed guard; but this was intended for lafety, 


and not for parade. He preſerved, in his own per- 
ſon, the exterior appearances of a citizen, was ac. 
coſted by the fimple name of Cæſar, took his place 
in the Senate, in the theatre, in the public aſſem- 
bly, in the bench of judges. At funerals he pro- 
nounced the oration that was delivered in honour 
of the dead; and even at the bar appeared in be- 


half of his clients (4). The females of his houſe 


preſerved the virtue of notable houſe-wives, and 
fabricated, with their own hands, the ſtuffs which 
he wore in his dreſs, £ | 

In reſpect to manners, and appearance of ſtate, 
the Emperor, with his family, was not raiſed aboye 
the condition of citizens; but he had full compen- 
ſation in the extent and arbitrary effects of his poy- 
er. While he retained the appearances of an equal, 
he took care to be maſter ; and, with no higher 
pretenſions than thoſe of a citizen, was more than 
a king. While he ſuffered the Senate and People 
to retain the ancient names and titles of ſovereign- 
ty, he with-held from them the fubſtance of an 
privilege whatever. He perſonated the ſimple Se- 
nator and the citizen with all the terrors of military 
power in his hands, and preferved the force of a ty- 
rant, becauſe he could not aſſume the precedence 
and anthority of a legal monarch. 

If in this account of the ſovereign's perſon and 
ſtate our expectations of grandeur are not fulfilled, 
his dominions will ſurpaſs the higheſt and moſt en- 


larged conception we can form of their greatneſs, 


The Roman empire contained within itſelf, and in 
a very entire and populous condition, what had 
been the ſeat or territory of many famous republics 
and extenſive empires, or what has ſince, in mo- 
dern times, upon the revival of nations, furniſhed 


their poſſeſſions to no leſs conſiderable ſtates and 


(% Dio. Cad. lib. v. e. 4. 


great 
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great monarchies, As it had ſwallowed up the ſtates c HAP. 
of Italy and Greece, Macedonia, the Leſſer Aſia, 


Syria, Egypt, Carthage, Numidia, Spain, and 
Gaul to the Rhine and the Danube; ſo there have 
ſprung from its ruins many ſtates now formed with- 
in the Alps, the kingdoms of Portugal, Spain, and 


France, with all the diviſions of the Ottoman em- 
pire in Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Theſe are its 


fragments, or ſhreds of the vaſt territory of which 
it was compoſed. | 

This empire ſeemed to comprehend, within it- 
ſelf, all the moſt favourable parts of the earth; at 
leaſt, thoſe parts on which the human ſpecies, whe- 


ther by the effects of climate, or the qualities of 


the race, have, in reſpect to ingenuity and courage, 
poſſeſſed a diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority. It extended 
to a variety of climates, and contained lands diver- 
ſified in reſpect to ſituation and ſoil, diſtributing 
the productions of nature and art, ſo as to render 
its different diviſions mutually uſeful and ſubſeryi- 
ent to each other. The communication between 
theſe parts, though remote, was eaſy, and by a ſea 
which, with the ſpecies of ſhipping then in uſe, 
and with the meaſure of ſkill which the mariner 
then poſſeſſed, could be eaſily navigated. 

The Mediterranean beingreceived into the boſom 
of this empire, gave to the whole a greater extent 
of coaſt, and to the inland parts an eaſier acceſs to 
navigation, than could be obtained by any differ- 
ent diſtribution of its land and water. In conſe- 
quence of this circumſtance, the coaſts of the Ro- 
man empire, without meaſuring minutely round the 
indentures of creeks and promontories, and even 
without including the outline of ſome conſiderable 
as wel] as many ſmaller iſlands, may be computed 
at thirteen thouſand miles; an extent which if 


ſtretched into a ſingle line, would exceed half the 


circumference of the earth. Over this extenſive 
coaſt, the empire was furniſhed with numerous ſea- 
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ports, and the frequent openings of gulphs and na- 
vigable rivers; ſo that, notwithſtanding the great 
extent of its territory, the diſtance of any inland 
place, the moſt remote from the ſea, does not ap- 
pear to exceed two hundred miles. aue 
ln forming this mighty dominion, the republic 
had united, under its territories, all the principal 
ſeats of induſtry then known in the weſtern world, 
had come into poſſeſſion of all the ſea- ports the moſt 
famous for ſhipping, and for the reſidence of. mer- 
chants, who had conducted the carrying trade of 
the world. Its ſubjects were poſſeſſed of all the pro- 
fitable arts, and having all the means and inſt 
ments of trade, might be expected to reap all the 
fruits of commerce. But, in making theſe acqui- 
ſitions, the capital of the empire had been a place 
of arms, anda mere nurſery of ſtateſmen and war- 
riors, more occupied with the ideas of ſpoil and 
further conqueſt, than with the attentions neceſſa- 


ry to promote the induſtry or the proſperity of the 


nations ſubjected to its power. And it is probable 
that the Romans, in reducing ſo many ſeparate na- 
tions to the condition of provinces, greatly impaired 
the ſources of wealih, at the ſame time that they 
ſuppreſſed the pretenſions to independence and na- 
tional freedom. T 

It might be hoped, that the peace now given to 
the empire, and the protection which every pro- 
vince was to receive againſt the avarice and rapacity 
of ſubordinate oppreſſors, would revive the purſuit 


of lucrative. arts, and encourage the Roman traders 


with all its dependencies, Egypt, Syria, the Leſſer 


to ſettle where the natives were not in capacity to 
purſue the advantages of their ſituation. But even 
theſe circumſtances, without the aid of a happier 
government than that which was now eſtabliſhed, 
were not ſufficient to repair the damage formerly 
ſuſtained by the provinces in their reduction and 
ſubſequent oppreſſion. So that although Carthage, 


Aſia, 
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Aſia, and Greece, with all the trading eſtabliſn- c HA y. 
ments of Spain and Gaul, were united under one I. 
head, we are not to ſuppoſe, that the wealth of the 
empire ever equalled the ſum of what might have 

been raiſed from the ſeparate and independent ſtates 

of which it was compoſed. ä | 


The commercial policy. of Rome was limited, 
in a great meaſure, to the ſupply of Italy, and to 
the conveyance of what the provinces yielded to the 
treaſury of the empire, Both theſe objects were 
intruſted to mercantile companies, who farmed the 
revenue, and who made commerce ſubſervient to 
the buſineſs of their own remittances and excluſive 
trade. | 003 COTE! DEX 1 1 1 
It were, no doubt, matter of curioſity to know 

the whole amount of a revenue collected from ſo 
rich and ſo extenſive a territory ; but we are depriv- 
ed of this ſatisfaction by the ſilence of hiſtorians, 
or by the loſs of records in which this ſubject was 
ſtated.” Veſpaſian was heard to fay, That a ſum, 
ſuppoſed equal to about three hundred and thirty 
millions ſterling, was required annually to ſupport 
the imperial eſtabliſhment (z). This Emperor, 
however, being rapacious or ſevere in his exactions, 
might be ſuppoſed to exaggerate the neceſſities of 
the State; but as this ſum is beyond the bounds of 
credibility, and muſt lead us to ſuſpect a miſtake 
in the numbers, it will not enable us to form any 
probable conjecture of the truth. 8 

Under the republic, both the treaſury of the 
State, and the fortunes of individuals, were ſup- 
plied, in a great meaſure, by the ſpoils of vanquiſh- 
ed enemies, brought to the capital with great oſten- 
tion by every victorious general. To this ſource of 
revenue we may join the preſents that were made 
by foreign princes and ſtates, together with the 
military contributions that were exacted from the 
provinces. 


(e) Sueton. in Veſpaſ. c. 16. 2 
Julius 
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Book Julius Cæſar brought, at once, into the treaſt 
LE ſixty-five thouſand talents, or above twelve milli- 

ons and a half ſterling. As the luſtre of a triumph 
depended very much on the ſums that were carried 
in proceſſion, and placed in the Capitol, Roman 
officers were more faithful ſtewards of the plunder 
taken from their enemies, than they were probably 
of any other public truſt. _ Nr 

It had been, for ſome time, the practice of the 
Romans to lay every burden on the conquered pro- 
vinoes, and to exempt themſelves. This policy is 
dated from the conqueſt of Macedonia, the ſpoils 
of which kingdom being joined to their former ac- 
quiſitions, put them in condition to effectuate this 
exemption. It was however, but of ſhort duration. 
The practice of taxing citizens was reſumed in time 
of the civil wars, and the privilege, or rather the 
mere deſignation. of Romans, being extended to 
the inhabitants of many parts of the empire, all 
the burdens that were borne by any ſubjects were, 
at the ſame time, brought home into Italy, and all 
the former diſtinctions gradually removed. 

Under the eſtabliſhment now made by Auguſtus 
conqueſts were diſcontinued, or became leſs fre- 
quent; and the returns made to the treaſury, from 


avidity of receiving preſents, the worſt form under 
which extortion can be exerciſed, was ſtill indulg- 
ed, and, as in every other deſpotical government, 
became a conſiderable engine of oppreſſion (. 
The republic, for the moſt part, in the latter pe- 
riods of her conqueſts, entered on the poſſeſſion of 


of the land and of its inhabitants, as devolving up- 


There being no rule by which to limit the extent of a preſent, the 


zad employs terror and force to extort what he affect to receive as a gift. 
| on 


the ſpoil of enemies, failed in proportion; but the 


territories without any capitulation, and conſidered 
not only the ſovereignty, but the property likewiſe 


perion who receives it, allowing the giver to proceed as far as his means, 
or his deſire to pay court will carry him, ſtill reſents any imaginary defect, 


Ae Ent es: i. 
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on themſelves. They, in ſome inſtances, ſeized on c HA p. 


the perſons as well as the effects of the vanquiſhed, 


and ſet both to ſale. They leaſed the lands at con- 


ſiderable quit- rents, or leaving them in the hands 
of the original proprietors, exacted, under the ap- 
pellation of tithes, or fifths of corn, fruit, and cat- 


tle, a proportion of the produce. By diverſifying 


the tax, the burden was made to fall upon different 


ſubjects, or was exacted from different perſons, and 


by theſe means the whole amount was leſs eaſily 


computed, or leſs ſenſibly felt. The Romans, in 


continuing the taxes which they found already eſta- 
bliſhed in the countries they had conquered, or by 


impoſing ſuch new ones as ſuited their own cha- 


racter as conquerors, ſet examples of every ſpecies 
almoſt that is known in the hiſtory of mankind. 
They levied cuſtoms at ſea-ports, exciſes on many 
articles of conſumption, and a conſiderable capita- 
tion or poll-tax, in which they made no diſtinction 
of rank or fortune. Theſe modes of taxation, al- 
ready known under the republic, and various in 
different provinces, now began to be regulated up- 
on the maxims of a general policy extending over 
the whole empire, | | 

Some of the burdens laid by Octavius, as that 
which was impoſed on the value of goods expoſed 
to ſale, were charged directly for the benefit of the 
army as a fund for the diſcharge of their pay, or 
an immediate ſupply for their ſubſiſtence or cloath- 
ing; and by this fort of impropriation were unal- 
terably fixed. The country, where any troops 
were quartered, was charged for their uſe, with 
ſupplies. of ſtraw, forage, carriages, corn, bread, 
proviſions, and even clothing. 

From ſuch particulars we may form ſame con- 
ception of the mode and tendency of Roman tax- 
ation, although we have no certain accounts, or 
even probable conjecture, of the amount of the 
whole. Under the preſent or preceding ſtate of the 

| Roman 
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B 00K Roman government, there was no rinciple ope, 
ning in behalf of the ſubject, beſides the ſpon- 
| taneous humanity or juſtice of thoſe who exerciſed 


the ſovereignty; and as the provinces under the re- 
public had been ill - protected againſt the rapacity 
of Proconſuls and Proprætors, they were now con- 
ſidered, together with the republic itſelf, as the 
property of a maſter; and the examples of taxati- 
on, that were ſet by either, may inſt ruct a ſove- 
reign how to profit by the wealth of his ſubjects, 
rather than admoniſh a free people how to conſti- 
tute a revenue, with the leaſt inconvenience to 
themſelves, or the leaſt poſſible injury to the ſources 
of wealth. bt 1 e phe tink 
The ſituation of Italy, and the diſtribution of 
land and water in its neighbourhood, had made 
navigation familiar to the Romans in the earlieſt 
ages of the republic. A conſiderable part of their 
force, in many of their wars, conſiſted in ſhipping. 
The battle of Actium, which decided the fate of 
the empire, was fought at ſea; and' although the 
Romans, at this date, had ſubdued every nation 
within reach of their ſeas, and had no enemy to 


fear on that element; yet the tranſport of armies, 


the ſafety of their navigation, and the ſuppreſſion 
of piracjes, by which the ſupply of corn, and the 
conveyance of the public revenue from the pro- 
vinces, were often interrupted, made a naval force, 
and a proper diſtribution of guard ſhips, negeſſary 
to the peace and government of the empire. | 
Three capital fleets were accordingly ſtationed 
by Auguſtus for the ſecurity of the coaſts; one at 
Ravenna, near the bottom of the Hadriatic Gulph; 
one at Forum Julii, on the oppoſite ſide of the pe- 
ninſula; and a third at Miſenum, the principal 
promontory or head-land of Campania. Beſides 
theſe, there were numbers of armed veſſels deſtined - 
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The ordinary military eſtabliſhment conſiſted c N A r. 
of about five · and · forty legions, beſides cavalry and. A. 


city and provincial troops. The whole reckoning 
each legion, with its attendants and officers, at fix 
thouſand men, and making a reaſonable allowance 
for cavalry, may haye amounted to three hundred 
thouſand. Of the manner in which this army was 
diftributed, the following particulars only are men- 
tioned : on the Rhine, there were ſtationed eight 
legions ; on the Danube, two; on the frontiers of 


Syria, four; in Spain, three; in Africa, in Egypt, 
in Myſia, and Dalmatia, each two legions; in the 


city were nine, or, according to others, ten cohorts, 
in the capacity of guards, or Prætorian bands, to 
attend the perſon of the Emperor; and, together 
with theſe, three cohorts of a thouſand men each, 
intended as a city watch, to be employed in pre- 
ſerving the peace, in extinguiſhing fires, and in 
ſuppreſſing any other occaſional diſorder (g). 
For the farther ſecurity of the empire, conſider- 
able territories on the frontier, which might have 
been eaſily occupied by the Roman arms, were ſuf- 
fered to remain in the poſſeſſion of allies, depend- 
ant princes, or free cities and republican ſtates, 
who, owing their ſafety to the ſupport of the Ro- 
man power, formed a kind of barrier againſt its 
enemies, were vigilant to obſerve, and ready to 
oppole every attempt of invaſion, and were pre- 
pared to co-operate with the Roman armies, and 
to ſupport them with ſtores and proviſions as oft as 
they had occaſion to act in their neighbourhood. 
The republic had ever cultivated ſuch alliances with 
powers that, were contiguous to the place of their 
operations ; and frequently, after having made the 
defence of their ally the pretence of a war, and 
after having availed themſelves of his aſſiſtance, 
they, upon- occaſion of ſome 'breach or quarrel, 
Joined the ally himſelf to the conqueſt 'which he had 


(g) Tacitus, lib. i. 
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aſſiſted them to make. The ſame policy which had 
been uſeful in acquiring the dominion of fo great 


> an empire, was ſtill employed for its ſafety. In 
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purſuance of this policy, the kings of Mauritania, 
of the —— | _ Leſſer —— Greater Ar- 
menia, of Cappadacia, Co amagne, Galatia and 
Pamphilia, with Paphlagonia, Colchis and Judæa, 
together with the republican ſtates of Rhodes, Cy- 
rene, Piſidia and Lycia, acted under the denomi- 
nation. of allies, as advanced parties on the fron- 
tiers of the empire, and encouraged by the proſpect 
of a powerful ſupport, were. ready to withſtand 
1 enemy by whom their own peace, or that of 
the Romans, was likely to be diſturbed. 
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The Family and Court of Augufius.—T his pretended 
 Refignation of the Empire renewed.——The exerciſe 
of his Power becomes leſs diſguiſed. Death f 
Agrippa. Mn: emit | 


N the Roman empire, thus ſubjected to mo- CHAP. 
narch, though planted with races of men the 
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moſt famed for activity and vigour, it has been ob- | it 
ſerved, that the materials of hiſtory-became leſs fre- 4 ; | 
quent and leſs intereſting.than they had been in the i 


times of the republic, while confined to much nar- 1 
rower bounds. Under the dominion of a ſingle 1 
perſon, all the intereſting exertions of the national, 
the political, and the military ſpirit over great parts 
ef the earth, were ſuppreſſed. Even in the capital 
of the world, - ſo. lately agitated with every differ- 
ence. of opinion or interfering. of intereſts, the 
operations of government itſelf were become ſilent 
and ſecret. | Matters of public concern, conſidered 
as the affairs of an individual, were adjuſted to his 
conveniency, and directed by his paſlions, or by 
thoſe of his family, relations or domeſtics. The 
lift of ſuch perſons accordingly, with their charac- 
ters, diſpoſitions, and fortunes, make a principal 
part in the ſubſequent hiſtory of this mighty em- 
Plre. r ; 1 4 | 
Auguſtus ſtill continued to employ. Mæcenas and 
Agrippa as the chief inſtruments of his government. 
To their abilities and conduct, in their reſpective 
departments, he in a great meaſure owed the proſ- 
perous ſtate of his affairs. He likewiſe perſevered 
in his attachment to Livia, whoſe ſeparation from 
her former huſband has been already mentioned. 
Together with the mother, he received into his fa- 
mily her two ſons, Tiberius and Druſus. Of theſe 
| | Tiberius, 
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Tiberius, born in the year of the battle of Philippi, 
was now about twelve years old; Druſus, of whom 
ſhe was pregnant at the time of her marriage with 
Octavius, and whom ſhe brought forth about three 
months afterwards, was now about ſeven years old. 
The Emperor having no children by Livia, had 
offspring only a daughter, famous by the name of 
Julia, born to him by Scribonia, the relation of 
tus Pompeius, with whom he had contracted a 
marriage of political conveniency, and of ſhort du- 
ration. Next to this daughter, in point of conſan- 
zuinity, were his fiſter Octavia, the widow, firſt of 
arcellus, and afterwards of Antony, with her 
d n her huſbands. Among theſe were, 
by her firſt huſband, Marcella, married to Agtippa, 
and the young Marcellus (a), who being married to 


the Emperor's daughter Julia, was looked upon as 


the undoubred repreſentative of the Octavian and 
Julian families, and heir to the fortunes of Cæſar. 
Such then are the perſons to whom many parts 


in the immediate ſequel of this narration will prin- 
cipally refer; and ſuch are the outſet and firſt con- 


ſiderable lines of a very long reign, of which the 


waterials will not furniſh, nor the profeſſed inten- 


tion - this Hiſtory require, a long or minute 
derail. . 3319 21. OTB Gift 30 9. 
The eſtabliſhment now made by Auguſtus has 
neatly completed the revolution of which it was pro- 
poſed to give an account. The deſpotiſm, though 
exerciſed under the name of republic, and in the 
form of a temporary and legal inſtitution, being in 


reality abſolute, and without any qualification of 


mixed government, it could not be doubted that 
the ſame powers would be continued after the period 


for which they were now granted ſnould expire, and 
that the empire, for the future, muſt for ever ſub- 


13448 ; * £93 tan 403. 4357; 
(a) In relation to this young man, Virgil, in flattering Auguſtus, bas 
6t 


compoled ſo many — lines in the book of the Eneid. 
a Si qua fata aſpera rum pas, « 
Tu Marcellus eris, &c. | : 
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mit to the head of the army: but in what form of c Ar. 
5 


ſucceſſion, or with what immediate effect on the 
character and condition of thoſe who were ſubject 
to it, remain to be collected from the ſequel of this 
and a few of the following reigns. Military go- 
vernment is almoſt a — reſult of the abuſe of 
liberty, or, in certain extremities of this evil, ap- 
pears to be the ſole remedy that can be applied (5). 
But, in order to know with how much care the evil 
itſelf ought to be avoided, we muſt attend likewiſe 
to the full effects of the cure. N 

It appears from the particulars which have been 
ſtated, relating to the firſt uſes which Octavius made 
of his power, that he was not to be caught in the 
ſnare into which many others have fallen in conſe- 
quence of great ſucceſs. In his proſperity he ſtill 
retained his vigilance, his caution, and his induſtry, 
and relied upon theſe alone for the preſervation of 


what he had gained. Though now ſecured by the 


pretended forms of a legal eſtabliſnment, he conti- 
nued attentive to what was paſſing in every part of 


the empire, frequently withdrew from the ſeats of 
adulation and pleaſure in the city of Rome to viſit 


the provinces; and, without any view to conqueſt, 
or purpoſe of oſtentation whatever, gave his preſence 
where any affairs of moment were in dependance, 
merely to extend the effects of his government, and 
to realize the dominion he had planned. . - 
The peace which immediately followed the vic- 
tories obtained on the coaſt of Epirus and Egypt, 
was the circumſtance on which Auguſtus chiefly re- 
hed for the recommendation of his government, 
and he ſeems, from inclination as well as policy, to 
have early entertained a maxim favourable to peace 
with foreign nations, and which he afterwards open- 
ly inculcated, that the bounds of the empire ſhould not 


be extended. He himſelf had made ſome acquiſiti- 


(b) Non aliud diſcordantis patriz remedium fuiſſe quam ut ab uno re- 
geretur, Tacit. lib. i. c. 9. | EEE 
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398 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
BOOK. ons in Dalmatia and in Panonia. | But his ohject, 


in making war in thoſe countries, had been, rather 


Y to exerciſe and prepare his army for the conteſt he 


expected with Antony, than for any purpoſe of ex. 
tending his conqueſts; and he reduced Egypt to a 
province, merely to extirpate the laſt remains of his 
rival's party, and to prevent further moleſtation 
from that rich and powerful kingdom. In his firſt 
plan of operations communicated to the Senate, he 
expreſſed his difpoſition to acquieſce in the preſent 
extent of the empire; but it was neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the frontier from invaſions, and to aſcertain, 
though not to extend, its bounds. Soon after his 
new model of government was eſtabliſhed, he took 
- meaſures — to repreſs the diſorder which 
ſubſiſted in ſome of the provinces, and. to reduce to 
obedience ſome cantons on which the State had al- 
ready a claim of ſovereignty, though not fully ac- 
knowledged. He proceeded to puniſh others, who, 
at the breaking out of the civil wars, had taken 
advantage of the general diſtraction of the empire 
to reſume their independency, or to make war on 
the Roman ſettlements. He had examples of both 
ſorts to contend with in different parts; in Thrace, 
— the Rhine, and among the Alps, but chiefly in 
P wy £ = 

Of all the provinces that became ſubject to Rome, 
thoſe of Spain had been the moſt difficult acquiſi- 
tion; inſomuch that, after all the wars ſo frequent- 
ly renewed in that country, there were ſtill ſome 
warlike cantons who continued to maintain their 
independence. Among theſe the Aſtures and Can- 
tabri (c) being in actual rebellion, the Emperor him- 
ſelf, at the head of a powerful army, ſtill pretending 
a deſign to invade Britain, paſſed into Gaul, and 
there having- fixed a rate of taxation for the pro- 
vince, turned into Spain. He obliged the rebels, 


{c) Nations inhabiting the mountainous coaſts of the Bay of Biſcay. 


upon 


and retire to the mountains. But finding that they 


Phraates and Tiri 
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vpon his approach, to quit their uſual kabitations, c = A p. 


were likely to protract the war, and to engage him - 
in a ſucceſſion of tedious and indecifive operations, 


he fixed his quarters at Tarraco (4), and left the 


command of the army employed on this ſervice to 
C. Antiſtius and Cariſius. Soon after his arrival at 


Tarraco he entered on his eighth Conſulate. From A C. 724. 


Imper. * 


that place he ſent Terentius Varro to quell a rebel - far 350. T 


kon of the Salaſſi and the other nations of the Alps, Silius 


Taurus 


and ſent M. Vincius to puniſh ſome German tribes, Auguſt. zdo, 


by whom the Roman traders frequenting their coun- Tt. 36. 
or ſettled among them, had been maſſacred. oat ca 


try, 1 
kle himſelf, while his generals were employed in Ceſar — 
thele ſervices, remained two years at his quarters in 38 
Spain; and upon the elapſe of his eighth Cobfuſate, ns. ztio, 


reſumed that office for the ninth time. Kat. 37, 
During the reſidence of Auguſtus in Spain; ar- 


rived the famous reference or appeal from the Par- 
thians, ſubmitting to his deciſion a conteſt for the 


throne of their en (e). The competitors were 

The firſt having been in 
poſſeſſion, was expelled by a powerful inſurrection 
of the people in favour of his rival: but, after a 


little time, having aſſembled his forces and his allies, 


he attacked Tiridates, obliged him to fly in his 
turn, and to take refuge in the contiguous province - 
of the Roman empire. This exile, having the ſon 
of his rival a priſoner, proceeded to Rome, and 
ſrom thence to the quarters of the Emperor in Spain. 
At the ſame time arrived an embaſſy from Phraates, 
then in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, deſirin that 


Titidates ſhould be delivered up to him, and that 


his fon ſhould' be teſtored. Both parties offered ho- 
nourable terms to the Romans, particularly the re- 
Roration of = We paves and wr Wl the Ops 


* 
% 


= dn 
e) Dio. Caſſ. lib. Kii. c. 22 & 26. Oroſius, lib. vi, e. 21, Velleius. 
Liv, Epitome, lib. cxxxiv. Dio, Call. lib liii. c. 33. 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK taken either from Craſſus or from Antony, in their 
» unſortunate invaſions of that kingdom. 
Auguſtus wihingly accepted of theſe terms; but 


affecting to refer: the Parthian diſpute to the Roman 
Senate, gave inſtructions that the ſon of Phraates 
ſnhould be reſtored to his father, but that Tiridates 
ſhould not be delivered up to his enemy (). 
By this tranſaction, though a pacific one, the diſ- 

grace incurred by the Roman legions in Parthia was 
ſuppoſed to be entirely effaced. And it being ſaid 
that Auguſtus, on this oecaſion, had performed, by 
the authority of his name, what other Roman lead- 
ers had attempted in vain by force of arms, he had 
a variety of honours decreed to him by the Senate. 
It paſſed, among other reſolutions, that his name 
ſhould be inſcribed among thoſe of the gods in the 
addreſs of the publie hymns; that one of the Roman 
tribes ſhould be named the Julian Tribe, in honour 
of him; that he ſhould wear the triumphal crown 
at all public entertainments; that all Roman Se- 
nators, who had been preſent at any of his victories, 
ſhould attend his triumphs dreſſed in purple robes ; 
that the anniverſary of his return to Rome ſhould 


be obſerved as a feſtival; that he ſhould have the 


nomination of perſons to be honoured: with the 
prieſthood, and ſhould fill up the liſt to any num- 
bers he thought proper. From this time forward, 
accordingly, the- r was ſuppoſed to be un- 

Soon after the concluſion of this negociation with 
the Parthians, the operations of the armies in Spain 
and Germany were brought to a ſucceſaful period. 
Caius Antiſtius being attacked by the Cantabri, ob- 
tained a complete victory, and obliged that people 
again to take ſeparate retreats in the woods and 
mountains, where numbers of them were reduced 
by famine, and others, being inveſted in their ſtrong 
1 .. xlii. e. 3. Dio. Caſſ. libs li. c. 33. Vellojus Pater. lib. 
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Cariſius was equally ſuereſiful againſt the Aﬀturi , "© 


obliged them to abandon their habitations, or to 
ſubmit at diſcretion (g )) oo ne 
Terentius Varro, having invaded the Salaſſi, or 
Piedmonteſe, on different quarters, made them 
agree to pay a contribution, and, under pretence of 
levying it, ſent an army in ſeparate diviſions into 
their country; and thus having them at his mercy, 
exerciſed a cruelty of which too many examples are 
to be found in every period of ancient hiſtory. He 
ordered, that all the children and youth of the na- 
tion, thus taken by ſurpriſe, ſnould be put up for 
ale ; the buyer being required to come under en- 
E euegur that none of this unhappy people, thus 
old for ſlaves, ſnould be reſtored to freedom, or al- 
lowed to return to their own country; till after an 
About the ſame time Auguſtus, recelyed from the 
army the title of Imperator, and from the Senate 
the offer of a triumph, on account of the victories 
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gained by his lieutenants. The laſt of theſe honours 


he declined; but took occaſion to exhibit games in 
Spain, in name of his nephew Marcellus and of his 
ſtep-ſon Tiberius, whom he wiſhed to recommend 
to the army by this act of munificence. He like- 
wiſe diſtributed lands, both in Spain and in the 
Ciſalpine Gaul, to the ſoldiers who were diſcharged 
from the legions, and on this occaſion built the Au- 
guſta Emeritorum (i) in Spain, and the Auguſta 
Pretoria (k) on the deſcent of the Alps towards 
ltaly, In conformity with, his general plan of di- 
viding the provinces, he ſeparated Spain into three 
governments, the Bomtica, Luſitanica, and Tara - 
oonenſis. The firſt was inaluded under the depart- 
ment of the Senate, the other two had been reſerved 
to himſelf. _. 

I Dio. Cat. lib. Hi. e. 23. (5) Wia. () Now Merida, (4) New Aoſts. 
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| THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Gaul was, at the ſame time, divided into. four 
ſeparate governments; the Narbonenſis, Acouita- 
nia, Lugdunenſis, and Celtica or Belgica, Upon 
this increaſe of the number of provinces, additi- 
onal officers, particularly in the capacity of Quæſ- 
tors, became neceſſary. All Who had, for ten years 
preceding the date of theſe arrangements, held the 
office of Quæſtor in the city; without ſucceeding 
to any foreign employment, were now ordered to 
caſt lots for the vneant ſtations7k 

The general peace being again reſtored, by the 
fucceſsful operations of the army in different quar- 
ters of the etripite, the gates of Janus once more 
were fhat,: and a column was erected on a ſummit 
of the Alps, bearing an infcription, with the names 
of forty- eight ſeparate nations or cantons, who were 
now reduced to obedience” under the auſpices of 
Au uſtus (J). cri. ne, 7 : [ | 

'The Emperor being on his return to Rome, and 
having accepted of a tenth Conſulate, the cere- 


mony of his admiſſion into office was performed 
mus Flaccus, wn tus N b I : 1 
Avguft. qto before his arrival on the fiſt of January, with a 


#tat, 38. 


renewal of the oaths fotmerly taken by the People, 


that they would obſerve his decrees. The Senate, 


at the ſame time, being informed that he intended 
to make a donation to the People, amounting to a 
hundred denarii for each perſon ; but that, from 


* * 


reſpect to the laws which gave them a negative on 
fuch donations,” he meant to, defer the publication 
of his intertiom until” he had their conſent; they 


immediately paſſed a decree, giving him full ex- 
i from every law vr form of the common- 
> Ith, and empower ing him (m) to govern in all 
matters according to his own will. This decree, 
.of which-the effect t 

drich any new powers, as to remove the veil from 


& Was not ſo much to veſt him 
that power of which he was already poſſeſſed, it is 


n. Bb. nix . % (54) Dio, Caf. lib, li. c. 28. 
porn 1 | ' probable, 
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fo long an abſence, he was received by all orders 
of men with every demonſtration of joy. Having 
already been flattered in his own perſon with every 
mark of diſtinction and honour, he was now court- 
ed in the perſon of his favourite nephew Marcellus. 
This young man was admitted, by a formal decree, 
to a place in the Senate among the members of 
Prætorian rank, and was allowed to ſue for the 


Conſulate ten years before the legal age Livia 


too had a ſhare in theſe flatteries, 7 * ike privi- 
lege beſtowed on her ſon Tiberius, though, in or- 
der to retain ſome diſtinction between the favourite 


nephew and the ftep-ſon of the Emperor, the de- 


cree in favour of Tiberius only bore that he might 
(ue for the Conſulate five years before the legal age. 
In the mean time Marcellus held the office of Æ- 
dile, and Tiberius that of Quzſtor. The firſt, to 
ſignalize his magiſtracy, ordered that that part of 
the forum or ſpace in which the courts of juſtice 
were held, which till then had been always unco- 
vered and expoſed to the open air, ſhould be ſhaded 
with a covering or awning of cloth (). 


! 


During the abſence of the Emperor, the plane 


which had been formed for the better government 


of the city, for adorning it with public ber 16% 
and for repairing the highways throughout Italy, 
were carried into execution by akg The re- 
pair of the highways had been aſſigned, in ſeparate 


lots, to ſuch of the Senators as were ſuppoſed able 
to defray the expenee of it; and, among theſe, the 


Flaminian Way had been aſſigned to Auguſtus him- 
ſelf. The town was divided into quarters or diſ- 
tricts, under proper officers, annually choſen or 
taken by lot; and a watch was eſtabliſhed, to pre- 
vent diſorders, and to guard againſt fire. 
) Quantura-mutatis moribus Catonis cenſorii qui ſternendum quoque 
N m muricibus cenſuerat. Plin. Mat. Hiſt, lib. iii. e. 420. 
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probable, from his caution in other matters, he c A r. 
would have gladly avoided. At his return, after ., 
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to the citizens a hundred denarii a man. 


THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


The channel of the river, in a great meaſure, 
choked up with heaps of rubbiſh from the ruins of 
houſes, that formed conſiderable banks and- iſlands 
in the midſt of it, and, at every flood, forced great 
inundations into the ſtreets, was now effectually 
cleared (o). The Septa Julia, or place of aſſem- 
bly, called the Julian Place, in honour of the Em- 
peror, was repaired, adorned, and dedicated, A 
temple was erected to Neptune, in memory of the 


late naval victories. © The portico of the Pantheon 


was finiſhed about this time; within was placed, 
among the images of the gods, a ſtatue of Julius 
Cæſar; in the veſtible, or portico, were placed 


thoſe of Auguſtus and Agrippa (p). 


The Emperor; upon his approach to the city, 
publiſhed, by virtue of the power lately conferred 
upon him by the Senate, his intention to —— 

n this 
it appears that the Roman People had ſtill retained 
the worſt and moſt corrupting part of their repub- 
lican privileges, that of receiving gratuities in mo- 
ney and corn, as well as that of being frequently 
amuſed with expenſive ſnows. By the firſt they 
were ſupported in idleneſs, and by the other taught 
diſſipation, and made to forget the ſtate of politi- 
cal degradation into which they were fallen. At 
the games exhibited in the preceding year by the 
Prætor Servilius, it is ſaid, that three hundred 
bears, and an equal number of African wild beaſts, 
ware baited or hunted down (7. 
The reſtoration of peace being a principal point 
on which Auguſtus valued himſelf with the Public, 
the gates of Janus, in a few of the-firſt years of his 


reign, had been already three times repeatedly 


ſhut (7). But on a frontier ſo extenſive, beſet on 
the one hand by fierce nations, jealous of their li- 
(e) 3 in am e. 29, 30. 2 


() Dio, Caf, lib. liii. e. 22. & c. &. (7) Ibid. c. 27. 
(r) Sueton, in Aug uſt. c. 22. 1 


berties, 
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berties, and on the other, by armies, whoſe com- c H Af. 
manders were fond of opportunities to diſtinguiſh Bs. 


themſelves, it was not poſhble long to avoid every 
ſpecies of war. Soon after the Emperor had with- 
drawn from Spain, leaving the command in Luſi- 
tania to L. Emilius, the Cantabri and Aſtures, till 
impatient of the dominion to which they had lately, 
in appearance, made a perpetual ſubmiſſion, took 
a reſolution again to ſhake off the Roman yoke. 
Propoſing to give the firſt intimation of their deſign 
by- ſtroke of importance, they drew a confidera- 
ble part of the Roman army into their country, un- 


der pretence of furniſhing them with a ſupply of 
corn; and when they found them diſperſed in 
ſmall parties to receive the-propoſed diſtribution, 
they put the whole, or the greater part, to the 
ſword. In revenge for this piece of treachery, 
Emilius laid their country under military execu- 
tion, and by a barbarous policy, to prevent future 
Tevolts, cut off the right hands of the priſoners 
whoſe lives he ſpared (s). 
At the ſame time Auguſtus himſelf, though ſome- 
what contrary to the general ſy ſtem of his reign, 
entertained a project of extending the Roman ſet- 
tlements, or at leaſt of making diſcoveries on the 
ſide of Arabia, and on the coaſts of the Indian ſeas. 
He was tempted, probably, by the proſpect of get- 
ting acceſs to the rare and coſtly commodities, 
which the Arabians were known to receive from In- 


dia (7), and which they ſold in the markets of Egypt 


and Aſia at their own price. He expected to re- 
fund the expence of his armament from the great 
treaſures of gold and ſilver which the Arabians were 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. | 


For this purpoſe Alius Gallus, the Propretor of 


Egypt, was entruſted with the conduct of an ex- 


(% Sueton. in Auguſt. lib. Iii. c. 29. 


(:) Strabo mentions, chat in the port of Nu: chere were above 100 ſhips 
om India. ; ; 
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Book pedition to the Gulph of Arabia. This officer ſpent 
VI. a conſiderable time in fitting out a fleet of armed 

— Y © ſhips, which he afterwards found to be unneceſlary, 
as the Arabians were mere -traders, and had no 

ſhips of force. In paſſing the gulph with one hun- 

dred and thirty tranſports, he, by the unſkilfulneſs 

of his mariners and pilots, ſuſtained a great loſs 

both in ſhipping and men,: and in the delays which 

he afterwards incurred, or in attempting to pene- 

trate the deſerts of Arabia eaſtward, he loſt a great 

part of his army, which periſned y want of 'water, 

or by diſeaſe. _ And thus, after a fruitleſs. attempt, 

in which he ſpent many months, returned to Alex- 

andria with a ſmall part of his army, without: hav- 

ing gained any conſiderable advantage, or even 
obtained information of the ſources of wealth which 

he was. ſent to explore (ẽh . 

p. cr, While theſe tranſactions paſſed in the 2 
„ and on the frontier of the empire, Auguſtus, then 
Tribuzus reſiding; at Rome, entered on an eleventh Conſu- 
Terentius late. His colleague, in the beginning of the year, 
— was Terentius Varro Mareng, But this Conſul died 
C. Calpur- in office, and was ſucceeded for the remainder of 


nius Piſo. é : . RS Rs 
Auguſt. s to, the year by C. Calpurnius Piſo. ö 


# . 7 


=tat. 39. Auguſtus himſelf, in this Conſulate, was taken 
ill; and being ſuppoſed in danger, called his col - 
league, with a number of the principal Senators, 
into his preſence, to receive his laſt inſtructions re- 
lating to the empire, The title by which he affect- 
ed to hold the government could not ſupport him 
in pointing out a ſucceſſſon. He accordingly made 
no mention of any ſucceſſor to himſelf, but deli- 
vered to the Conſul Piſo, as being firſt officer of 
State, the memorials he had drawn up relating to 
the revenue and other public eſtabliſhments. He 
gave to Agrippa his ring, which was the badge of 
his nobility, and which, according to the ideas of 


(») Dio. Caf, lib. kii, . 29. Zonaras, lib. x, c. 33. - Plin, lib. vi. e. 28. 
Strabo, lib. ii, p. 118. Ibid, bb, xvi. p. 782. | 
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the Romans, had an emblematical reference to his c H AP. 


power. He ſeemed to oyerlook his nephew Mar- 
cellus, though at this time the firſt in his favour, 
and probably deſtined to inherit his fortune. This 
cireumſtance, together with the general opinion of 
his diſſimulation, made it be ſuſpected that he had 
no real apprehenſions of dying, andithat he called 


his friends to this ſolemn audience, merely te ſhew, 


on a-ſuppoſed. death · bed, his reſpect fot the com- 


monwealth. To elude the penetration of thoſe 


who ſuſpected his arts, and whom he ſtill continued 
to dread, after his recovery, he deſired that the will 
which he had made on this oceaſion. ſhould be pub - 
licly read; but the Senate, already knowing the 
contents, 2 to believe, without this evi- 
dence, the ſineerity of his intentions to reſtore the 
republic, refuſed to comply. They appointed 
great: rejoicings . on account of his recovery, and 
amply diſtinguiſhed. and rewarded the phylician, to 
whoſe (kill it was ſuppoſed that they owed the pre- 
ſervation of ſo valuable a life (ᷣ). 

Although the citcumſtance of Auguſtus not hav- 


ing mentioned his nephew Marcellus, and the ho- 


nour he had done to Agrippa, were probably not 
the effects of any ſerious deſign reſpecting the ſuo- 
ceſſion, they nevertheleſs. became a ſubject of jea- 
louſy in the mind of the young man, and-ſoon after 
occaſioned the retirement of Agrippa from the 
court. This officer, under pretence of going into 
Syria, where he was appointed to command, ſet out 
from Rome, but ſtopped at Mitilené in the ifland 


of Leſbos, where he lived in retirement, without 


taking any part in public affairs. 
During the ſtay of Agrippa at Mitilenẽ, and in 


leſs than a year after his departure from Rome, 


happened the death of Marcellus; an event which 
Livia was, by ſome, alleged to have haſtened, in 


(x) Dio. Caſſ. hb. lil, c. 31. 
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O ox order to make way for the advancement of her own 


ſons ;; but the ſicklineſs of the ſeaſon and the mor- 
nary at Rome, during the two preceding years, 
mignt 


| __ accounted for the death of Marcellus, 
wit 


t any ſuppoſition, of unnatural means (y); 


and the event itſelf brought no immediate advan- 


tage to the ſons. of Livia. It was followed by the 
recal of Agrippa, and by a new arrangement, which 
removed the Claudii ſtill farther from the place to 
which the mother was deſirous to raiſe them in the 
conſideration and favour of the Emperor... 

Auguſtus had now, for ſome years, without in- 
termiſſion, aſſumed and exerciſed the offiee of Con- 


ſul ; but thinking its authority no longer neoeſſary 


to ſupport his power, he diveſted himſelf of the 
title, and gave a freſn proof of his moderation, by 
ſubſtituting in his place L. Seſtius, one of the few 
who were ſtil} ſuppoſed to regret the fall of the re- 
public. Seſtius had been the friend of Marcus 
Brutus, adhered to the cauſe of the commonwealth 
in every period of the civil wars, and, though ſpared 
by the victors at Philippi, ſtill· ventured to retain 
the ſtatue and picture of his friend. 


The magnanimity of Auguſtus, in getting over 
theſe objections to the character of Seſtius, was not 


neglected by the flatterers of his court; nor was 
his declining the Conſulate overlooked by the Se- 


nate, in their zeal to deviſe new honours and addi- 


tional conceſſions. The character of Tribune, 


which had been annually conferred on the Em- 


peror for ſome years,” was, on the preſent occaſion, 


rendered perpetual in his perſon, and the privilege 


of propoſing matters for. the conſideration of the 


Senate, hitherto appropriated to the Conſuls in 
office, was now hkewiſe extended to him. As a 
compenſation for the dignity of Conſul, which he 


now declined, he was declared perpetual Proconſul, 


0) Dio. Caff, lib, liji, c. 32, 33. 


bath 
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both at Rome and in the provinces, and empowered CH a p. 
io ſuperſede every officer, even in his on govern- 


ment (2). He was, at the ſame time, Pre to 


the title and power of Dictato. 

Ibe People, labouring under a plague or ide v. . 
mie diſtemper, which, in the uſual mode of their Marcellus 
ſuperſtition; they conſidered as a puniſhment in- Annes 
flicted by the-gods:for ſome public offence, and in Auguſt. 6to, 
particular for their having ſuffered the Emperor ta . 
diveſt: himſelf of the Conſulate, propoſed that ' he 
ſhould inſtantly aſſume this or a higher dignity. 

While the Senate was aſſembled, multitudes crowd- 
ed together in a riotous manner, and with threats 
required that a decree ſnould paſs to veſt Auguſtus 
with the ſtile and powers of Dictator. They col- 
lected twenty-four Faſces, the number ofually car- 
ried before this officer, and repairing to the 1 
peror's palace, called upon him to aſſume his pow 
en and to reſcue = People from! their preſent 
oalamities. 

Auguſtus, who. hed fulficiendly ES for all 
the objects of his ambition, without the alarming 
name of Dictator, took this opportunity to eſta- 
bliſn his character for moderation. He intreated 
the People to deſiſt from their RO and when 
ſtill preſſed, he appeared to be greatly agitated, 
tore his clothes (a), and gave other ſigns of ex- 
treme diſtreſs, Being likewiſe preſſed to accept of 
the office of perpetual Cenſor, he, in the ſame 
manner, declined it, recommendin for the imme- 


diate diſcharge of its duties, P. milius Lepidus 2 


and Munatius Plancus. | 

In acting this part, it is DR that Octavius 
guarded againſt the fate of Julius Cæſar; that he 
preferred ſecurity to the oſtentation of power, and 
relied more on the caution with which he avoided 
offende, than he did on the vigilance of his inſorm- 


(z) Dio. Caſſ. lib. Iii. g. 32, () Ibid. lib, liy, c. 1. 
| ers 
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B © o E ers and ſpies, or on the terror of his arms. He 


. could not, however, at all times, avoid having te-. 
courſe to theſe means of defence. During his pre- 
ſent reſidence at Rome, he received information of 

a deſign formed on his life by Muræna and Fanni- 
us Cæpio, and brought them to trial. Velleius Paz 
terculus; without: any ſcruple, affirms the guilt of 
theſe ſuppoſed conſpirators ; but Dion Caſſius inſi- 
nuates, that the guilt of Murena;: at leaſt, was 
rather indiſeretion, and an unguarded freedom of 
ſpeech, with which he vas accuſtomed to cenſure 
the conduct of his ſuperiors, than any formed de- 
ſign of ſo eriminal a nature 
Muræna was the brother-in-laws of Meacenas; 
and himſelf appeared to be in favour of Auguſtus, 
Upon the ſurmiſe of an intention to ſeize him, to: 
ther with Fannius, both abſconded and fled. 
hey were arraigned and tried in abſence; but as 
the judges ſtill enjoyed the privilege of voting by 
ſecret ballot, they availed themſelves of it to ac- 
e init) ted onthe wo pct, 
The uſe of the ſecret ballot in criminal trials; 
when firſt introduced in the republic, as it diminiſh- 
ed the power of the ariftocracy, which was ſo ne. 
ceſſary for the preſervation of public order, no 
doubt had a tendency unfavourable to public juſ- 
tice. But now, when it might have been ſalutary, 
at leaſt in all State Trials, it was, under pretence of 
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15 the falſe judgment given in the caſe of Muræna and 
138 Cæpio, ſo far abohthed, that all perſons who fled 
1 from trial, or who declined appearance, were, by 
1 an expreſs ſtatute, deprived of the benefit of it (5); 


4 and this eircumſtance deſerves to be mentioned as 
| the firſt: inſtance, perhaps, in which the judical 
i forms of the republic, formerly partial to the inte- 
|; reſts of the People, began to be changed in favour 
of deſpotiſm. This innovation Was probably the 
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more fatal in the ſequel, that the Emperor himſelf, c H a N. 


under pretence of giving evidence, ot urging pro- 
ſecutions, or of appearing as an advocate for his 
clients, frequently attended the courts (c). And 
it cannot be doubted, that as often as he appears 
ed (d), the part which he took, whether as a wit- 
neſs or as a pleader, muſt have had very great and 
improper influence in ithe cauſe. Wann $2: 

In the beginning of this reign, are dated ſome 
regulations calculated for the peace and general or- 
der of the city Among theſe, it is mentioned, 
that the number of Prætors was reduced to ten; 


* 
- 


and that two of this number were appointed to in- 
ſpect the public revenue (e); that ſome feaſts; which 
had been - cuſtomary, were prohibited, and the ex- 
pence of others reſtrained within moderate bounds; 


that the care of the public ſhows was entruſted ta 


the Prætors, with a competent allowance from the 
treaſury to defray the expence of them, but under 
an expreſs prohibition to add, as they had been 
hitherto -inchned to do, from ambitious motives, 
above an equal ſum from their own private eſtates. 
The: ſhows of glad iators were ſubjected to the con- 
troul of the Senate, and the number of pairs to be 
exhibited; on any particular occaſion, reſtricted to 


ſixty, The care of extinguiſhing and guarding 


(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 3. Sueton. in Auguſt- c. $6. 

(d) Among the remarkable trials of this period is mentioned that of 
M. Primus, who having the command in Macedonia, was accuſed of hav- 
ing, without orders, made war on the Odryſians, a Thraciag nation. He. 
pleaded the orders of Auguſtus or of Marcellus; but the Emperor himſelf 
attending the trial, denied his having ever given ſuch orders, and the de- 
ſendant wag condemned. He is ſaid, at another time, to have appeared 
in behalf of his confidents Apulejus and Mæcenas, who were arraigned of 
ſome undue influence iff protecting a perſon under proſecution for adultery. 
After the. proſecutor began to open che charge, Auguſtus himſelf came 
into court, and commanded him not to traduce his relations and friends 
8 ſtretch of power which, under legal government, ought to have given 
offence z but in the, preſent, ſtate of the Romane, only put theiſubjeR in 
mind, how neceſſary it was for himſelf to court the imperial favour ; and 
it was decreed secordingly, by the unanimous votes of all the Senators, 


that in memory of this gracious interpoſition of the Emperor, an additi- 


opal ſtatue ſhould be ered ed to him. 
(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liji. c. 342. : 
| againſt 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


o o k againſt fire being in the department of the Ædiles, 


a body of ſix hundred men, deſtined to this ſer- 
vice, was put under the command of theſe magiſ⸗ 
trates. Perſons of rank having given cauſe of com- 
plaint, by preſenting themſelves as dancers or per- 
formers on the publie theatre, ſuch examples were 
ſtrictly prohibited. % n 3-33 
As the Emperor ever affected a deſire to be en- 

tirely relieved of the government, he accompanied 

his moſt popular acts and regulations with a formal 
and oſtentatious reſignation of ſome particular parts 
of his power. The provinces of Narbonne and of 
Cyprus, which had been originally part of his truſt; 
being in the firſt period of his reign reſtored to 
peace, he formally reſigned them into the hands of 
the Senate. But while he was occupied with theſe 
pacific or popular meaſures, the Aſtures and Can- 
tabri, notwithſtanding their former diſtreſſes, till 
paſſionately, fond of their expiring liberties, having 
revolted yet a third time, were again reduced with 
great ſlaughter. Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped from 
the ſwords of the Roman legions, periſhed by their 
own hands (). While this event; in appearance, 
terminated. all the troubles -which ſubſiſted in the 
weſtern part of the empire, an alarm was received 
from Egypt, of a formidable enemy appearing to 
intend the invaſion of that kingdom. The Ethio- 
pians, probably, encouraged by the low ſtate to 
which, from the unfortunate expedition of Gallus 
againſt the Arabians, they ſuppoſed the Roman 
forces on the Nile to have been reduced, had, by 


tlie time that the alarm had been communicated 


to Rome, actually entered the province; and, be- 
fore any aſſiſtance could be ſent from other parts 
of the. empire, were repulſed - by Petronius, who 
ſucceeded to Gallus in the government of Egypt. 
. But before theſe events were known, the Emperor 

had taken his reſolution to attend to the defence of 
| F Dis, Caff. lib. liv, e. 4. | . 

this 


18 
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this kingdom in perſon, and was ſet out on his voy- H Af. 


age. Having put into Sicily in his way, while he * 
yet remained in this ifland, the uſual election of 
Conſuls came on at Rome 7 He himſelf was u. c 53. 
named, together with M. Lollius Nepos; but — 
declined accepting of the office, and affected to N. Lollius 
leave the Roman People, as of old, to a free choice. Auguft 90 
This novelty gave riſe to a warm conteſt, in which Rut. 41. 
Quintus Emiltus Lepidus, and L. Silanus appeared 

as competitors, and were ſupported by numerous 

parlies of their friends. The People began to re- 

cover the remembrance of their former power, and 

were encouraged or ſupported by the candidates in 
diſorders or freedoms, from which they had for 

ſome time been reſtrained. Auguſtus himſelf was 

alarmed with theſe appearances of a reviving repub- 

lic, ſummoned both the candidates to attend him 


in Sicily; and having reprimanded them for the 


diſturbances they gave, forbade them to appear at 
Rome, until the depending elections were paſſed. 
The competition, nevertheleſs, was carried on with 
great warmth in their abſence, and ended with 

much difficulty in favour of Lepiduss.. 
This ſpecimen of the ſuppoſed diſorders to which 
the People were inclined, in the abſence of an au- 
thority that was fit to reſtrain them, probably in- 
duced the Emperor to haften the recal of Agrippa, 

as a perſon on whom he could devolve the care of 
the city. The breach which had been ſome time 
made in his family, by the death of Marcellus, 

remained unrepaired; and he ſeems to have heſitat- 
ed in the choice of the perſon whom he was te 

place next to himſelf in power, and in ſucceſſion 
to the government. His daughter Julia, the wi- 
dow of Marcellus, had yet brought no addition to 
his offspring. She was now to be diſpoſed of in a 

ſecond marriage, and was likely to beſtow on her 


(Z) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv, c. 6, 6. 
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Boo k huſband the character of heir apparent to the for. 


VI. 


tunes of her father. It is ſaid, that Mæcenas ad. 
viſed the Emperor to make choice of Agrippa. 
This man, he ſaid, is already too high to remain 


where be is be muſt be lifted up to a place yet bigh- 


er, or be caſt to the ground (H). | 
Agrippa was accordingly, about this time, made 


to part with. Marcella, the niece of Auguſtus, to 


whom he had been ſome time married, in order 
that he might become the huſband of Julia, and by 
this title the firſt in the family of Cæſar. 

The Emperor, while in Sicily, having beſtowed 
on the city of Syracuſe, and on the other towns of 
that jſland, the privilege of Roman colonies, and 
having made ſome other arrangements for the bet- 
ter government of the provinee, continued his voy- 
age from thence into Greece. As he paſſed through 
Sparta and Athens, he treated the inhabitants of 


thoſe once eminent cities with marks of favour or 


diſpleaſure, according to the part they had taken 
in the late 8 empire. 


The Spartans had, with proper hoſpitality, re- 


ceived Livia in her flight from Italy, and, in re- 


turn, were now honoured with the preſence of the 
Emperor at one of the public meals, which they 
ſtill! affected to retain in 1 of their ancient 


anſtitutions.. They likewiſe received a grant of the 


iſland of Cithera, which formerly had belonged to 
tei... 

The Athenians, on the contrary, it is ſaid, were 
put in mind of their partiality to Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and of the ſingular oſtentation with which 
they admitted the Queen of Egypt a citizen of A- 
thens. In reſentment of this behaviour, they were 
deprived of their ſovereignty in Egina and Eretria, 
and forbid to receive any preſents in return for the 
freedom of their city, a diſtinction, which, it 


(5) Dio. Call. lib, Jiv. e. 6. 


ſeems. 
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. ſeems, was; ſtill earneſtly courted, and from the e H A p. 
. ſale of which they derived ſome revenue. 6 


» petor proceeded. to: Samos, where he remained for 
4 the winter. (i). Here he not only had a confirma- 
tion of the reports already mentioned, relating to 
þ the ſucceſs of Petronius againſt the Ethiopians, but 
5 received an embaſſy from this people to ſue for 
1 peace. They had addreſſed themſelves to Petroni- 
y us; and being referred to the Emperor, deſired that 
they might have guides to conduct them to him. 
0 This Emperor, they ſaid, or the place of bis abode, 
f we know not, Being conducted to Samos, on the 
d route by which he was expected to arrive in Aſia, 
7 they obtained a peace, without any of the ſubmiſ- 
. ſions or unequal conditions by which the Romans | 
h were formerly accuſtomed to prepare the way, in | 
x 1 every treaty, for the farther extenhion of their con- 
| queſts/(#). - a 
N In the ſpring, Auguſtus paſſed kom Samos to 1 2 35 } 
Bythinia, - in which, though- one of the . provinces” Su. 9 
chat had been committed to the adminiſtration of Narvs. j 
1 the Senate, he, by his own authority, made ſome Pit 4. jp 
2 reformations; and upon a complaint, that the peo · : 
y ple of Cyzicum had inſulted with the rod, and put | 
it to death ſome Roman citizens, he ſtript them of: ſe 4 
® veral privileges which they had hitherto enjoyed. 11 
0 From thence, he continued his progreſs into Sy- þ 
ria, and there likewiſe inflicted ſome ſeverities on W 
* the citizens of Tyre and Sidon, as a puniſhment Li 
6 of their {editions and ee to his govern- Fi 
h ment G. 1 
. The Panbicns * not yet reſtored the. Roman i 
bh captives; and the trophies, of which they had: got F 
1 — the defeats of Craſſus and Antony. bi 
2 his was the condition, on which the king had ob- 1 
"= tained the releaſe of his ſon. . Being now-reminded 1 
(%) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. e. 1700 Strabo, lib, vii. p. 82 1. | 


From theſe viſits to Sparta and Athens, the B 9 
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BOOK of it, or alarmed by the approach of the Roman 
yy Emperor to his frontier, he ſent an embaſſy to per- 


form this article. But of the Roman priſoners, 
many, ſoon after they were taken, periſhed b 
their own hands; others, being reconciled by de- 
grees to their condition, and having ſettled, were 
unwilling to remove. They concealed themſelves 
from the perſons who were ſent to affemble and con- 
duct them to the frontier, and but a few were re- 
covered. Theſe, together with the reſtored ſtand- 
ards and other trophies, were conducted with great 
p to the city of Rome. | 
Auguſtus had already received the congratulati- 
ons of the Senate and People, on the concluſion 
of his treaty with the Parthians, and knowing how 
much it was become a point of honour at Rome to 
repair the diſgrace which Roman armies had incur- 
red on the Euphrates and the Tigris, he indulged, 
on the concluſion of this tranſaction, a degree of 
vanity, which was unuſual with him on other occa- 
ſions. He ordered the rites of thankſgiving that 
were appropriated to the greateſt victories ; gave 
inſtructions to erect a triumphal arch; and upon 
his return to Rome, entered the city in triumph. 
The Romans, in conferring honours on thoſe 
who performed any ſucceſsful ſervice, confidered 
the advantage itſelf, more than the means by which 
it had been obtained, and indulged, with all the 
diſtinctions that military courage or perſonal ability 
could claim, every officer under whoſe auſpices 
they proſpered, whether by artifice or valour (). 
On this principle, Auguſtus, without having per- 
formed any military operation wlratever, took oc- 
caſion to triumph over an enemy, before whom 
the armies of Antony and Craſſus had perithed. 
The object of the Emperor's journey to the Eaſt 
having been obtained by the reſtoration of peace 


(5) Dio. Caf, lib liv. c. 8. 
| to 


Or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


to Egypt, he did not proceed in his progreſs beyond c 
the province of Syria. From thence, in his letters 1. 

to the Senate, he diſclaimed-every intention or wiſh * 

| to extend the bounds of the empire, and diſpoſed 


of kingdoms on the frontier to the princes of Aſia, 
who were conſidered as confederates or allies of 
me Romans. Among theſe, he gave to Tarcon- 
dimotus a principality in Cilicia; to Archelaus, the 
Leſſer Armenia; to Herod, over and above his own 
kingdom of Judza, the principality of Zenodorus, 
in its neighbourhood. He reſtored a prince, of the 
name of Mithridates, to the kingdom of Comma- 
gene, from which his father had been expelled; and, 
at the requeſt of the people of Armenia, ſent his 
ſtepſon Tiberius Claudius Nero, now about twen- 
ty years of age, with a commiſſion to remove Arta- 
bazus, then in poſſeſſion of that kingdom, and to 
declare Tiridates, who was ſtill at Rome, to be its 
ſovereign. This revolution in Armenia however 
was, by the death of Artabazus, who fell by the 
hands of. his own ſubjects, in part effected before 


the arrival of Tiberius. 


While the Emperor was thus employed in the 
provinces, :the ordinary ſucceſſion” of magiſtrates 
took place at Rome, and he himſelf being named 
Conſul, together with Caius Sentius, again declined 


the title, without recommending a ſubſtitute. . Great 


animoſities aroſe among the candidates for this h. 
nour. Agrippa had been called away into Gaul, 
upon an alarm received on the German frontier, 
and from thence into Spain, to quell another revolt 
of the Aſtures and Cantabri. In bis abſence, the 
Conſul Sentius and the Senate, unable to. repreis 
the tumults, ſent a deputation to the Emperor, who 
was ſtill in Aſia, to know his pleaſure reſpecting the 


election, and, in return, had a freſh proof of his 


magnanimity and candour in the recommendation 
of Lucretius, a known partizan of the republic, 
Vor. III. E e | and 
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B00Kk and one of thoſe, who being among the proſcribed, 
Tf had eſcaped from the maſſacre. 
Auguſtus, during his ſtay in Syria, had accounts 

of the birth of a grandſon Caius, the eldeſt of the 

ſons of Agrippa, by his daughter Julia, and had a 

copy of the decree, by which the Senate annexed 

the anniverſary of this birth to the days of public 

u. C. 734. rejoicing. On his way to Italy, he paſſed another 
Coen Winter in Samos, where he received the ambaſſadors 


QLucretius of many nations, and among theſe, an embaſſy 


Veſpello. 


exKal. Juli. from India, attended with a numerous retinue, and 
M.Venucius charged with a variety of preſents (n). But what 
Aires. Probably moſt entertained the curious in the weſtern 
Auguſt. gno, World, was the exhibition of an Indian Sage or 
Etat. 43. Brahmin, who having taken his reſolution to die, 
was ambitious to make his exit in preſence of the 
Roman court, Being indulged 1n this deſire, and, 
flattered with the attendance of a numerous crowd 
of ſpectators, he prepared a funeral pile, which he 
ſet on fire, and with much oſtentation and gravity 
threw himſelf into the midſt of it (o). His tomb 
was marked with the following inſcription. Here 
lies Tarmarus or Tarmanochegas, an Indian of Bar- 
goſa, who, in the manner of bis country, ended his 
days by a voluntary death (p). In ſuch actions, we 
may perceive the powerful attraction of glory, from 
whatever ſort of performance it be ſuppoſed to 

ariſe. | 1 
When the Emperor's intended return was an- 
nounced at Rome, many honours were decreed to 
him, all of which he declined, except that of having 
an altar erected on the occaſion to Jupiter Redux, 
and that of having the day of his arrival inſerted, 
under the title Auguſtalia, among the feſtivals of 


() Among theſe, are mentioned by Strabo, a ſnake ten cubits long, 
though it appears from Suetonius, lib. xv. Pe 719. that a ſnake of a much 
— length was exhibised in the public ſpectacles at Rome, fiſty cubits, 
Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 43. | 
(e Dio, Call. lib. liv. e. 8, 10, 11. Vell. Pater, lib. ii. c. 32, 

I Strabo, lib, xv, p. 720. | | 


the 
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the kalendar. On his approach to the city, the ma- c u AP: 


giſtrates and the people prepared to go forth in pro- 
ceſſion to meet him; but either from an averſion to 

ageantry, which he ever ſhunned, except when ne- 
ceſſary to ſerve ſome purpoſe, or from a deſire of 
procuring freſh encomiums of moderation, he 
made his entry in the night to avoid this compli- 
ment. On the following day, he procured reſolu- 
tions of the Senate and People, promoting Tibe- 
rius, the eldeſt of the ſons of Livia, to the rank of 
Prætor, and beſtowing on Druſus, the younger bro- 
ther, the privilege of ſtanding for any of the ancient 
honours of the commonwealth five years before the 
legal age. He himſelf, at the ſame time, accepted 
the office of Cenſor, with a new title, that of In- 
ſpector of Manners (9), for five years. | 


This new deſignation was annexed to the titles 


of Auguſtus, under pretence that ſuch an authority 
was wanting to take cognizance of the diſorders 
committed in the late canvas for the election of 
Conſuls ; but, as the period was near approaching, 
at which he was to repeat the form of reſigning the 
government, it is probable, that he choſe to be 
veſted with the character of Cenſor, in order to 
make the arrangements preparatory to this cere- 
mony. 5 | 85 
Near ten years had elapſed ſince the rolls of the 
Senate had been made up, and in this interval ma- 
ny reaſons may have occurred for removing ſome 
of the members, and for ſubſtituting others. The 
powers of Cenſor, with which the Emperor was now 
veſted, enabled him, without any unprecedented 
ſtretch of authority, to effect his purpoſe; but, 
notwithſtanding this circumſtance, his uſual caution 
led him to ſeek for palliatives, and to deviſe means 
to leſſen or to divide the odium of fo difagreeable 
a meaſure. He gave out, that the number of Se- 
nators was become too great, and thus provided 


(9) Præfectus Morum, | 7 
E e 2 himſelf 
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himſelf with an excuſe for excluding many of them, 
without ſtating any perſonal objection. He at firſt 
propoſed to take upon himſelf only the nomination 


of thirty members, and under a ſolemn oath, that 


he ſhould name the moſt worthy. Theſe thirty, 
under a like folemn oath, were directed, each, to 
give in a liſt of five, which would have made up the 
number to one hundred and fifty. . And theſe, if 


they had been agreeable to the Emperor, would 


have probably made the firſt part of the roll. But 
as he was in many inſtances diſappointed and diſ- 
pleaſed with the choice that was made, he ſelected 
only thirty of the whole, to whom he gave the ſame 
directions as before, each to name five; but being 
equally diſſatisfied with this new nomination, he 
took the whole on himſelf; and alleging, that the 
officer who collected the names had made ſome 
miſtakes, and that many, who were thus propoſed 
to be members of the Senate, had neceſſary avoca- 


tions in the provinces, he undertook, by his own au- 


thority, to reform the liſt, This taſk, however, he 
performed under ſo much apprehenſion of danger to 
bis perſon, that, as in the former inſtance of the 
ſame kind, he carried armour under his clothes, and 
had a guard of ten choſen Senators, with concealed 
weapons, who had-orders not to admit above one 
perſon at a time to approach him (r). By his con- 
duct in this matter, or by the ſeverity of his cen- 
ſures, he was ſuppoſed to have made ſo many ene- 
mies, or he himſelf at leaſt took ſuch impreſſions of 
jealouly and diſtruſt as kept him in alarm, and occa- 
ſioned ſome trials and executions, by which he pro- 
poſed to counteract or prevent the conſpiracies which 
were forming againſt him (). | 

Upon obſerving how much the Emperor was 
alarmed, it was moved in the Senate, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the danger to which he was expoſed, 


(s) Sueton, in Avguſt, c. 35. 
that 


(7) Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 13, 14, 15. 


nus, Cn. 


form of his reſignation, and was prevailed upon to Cornelius 
reſume his truſt, though but for a term of five years Aug. leme, 
longer. Agrippa being now the ſon-in-law of the tat. 44. 


cy. But in the period upon which he was now en- 
tering, he ſeemed to have thought himſelf ſafe in aſ- 
ſuming a more direct authority. He accordingly 
received from the Senate an appointment of perpe- 
tual extraordinary Conſul, to be preceded in all pub- 
lic appearances by twelve Lictors, and in the Senate 
to have a chair of ſtate placed between the ordinary 
Conſuls of the year. He likewiſe received unlimit- 
ed authority to enact laws, to the obſervance of 
which, the Senate offered to bind themſelves by 
oath, In this, he took occaſion to give a proof of 
his moderation, by preventing, the oath to be ad- 
miniſtered; but he proceeded from henceforward 
in the exerciſe of his power, with fewer diſguiſes 
than he had formerly employee. 


(7) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv, ä gl 
Prerogatives, 


bo => N See x 20. * 
- a . 
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BOOK Prerogatives, hitherto aſſumed under the name 
ol ſome ordinary magiſtracy, were committed to 


officers, acting by the appointment of Cæſar, and 
by his fole authority. Among theſe, may be num- 
bered the inſpection of the public works; of the 
highways; the navigation of the river; the mar- 
kets (u); the public granaries; the preſervation of 
the peace, or government of the city, which was 
now committed to a military Præfect or Governor. 
Other new inſtitutions were made, to remedy evils 
of a recent date. — | 

From the time of the civil wars, Italy had re- 
mained ſubje& to many diſorders. The inhabitants, 
alleging the dangers to which they had been expoſed 
in their perſons and properties, continued to form 
into bands, and taking arms, under pretence of de- 
fending themſelves, employed thoſe arms for lawleſs 
purpoſes ; robbed, murdered, or by force confined 
to labour in their work-houſes many innocent pa(- 
ſengers, whether freemen or ſlaves, whom they 
thought proper to queſtion or violate, under the ap- 
pellation of diſorderly perſons. To remedy this 
evil, guards were poſted at proper intervals, and a 
ſpecies of military patrole eſtabliſhed throughout 
the country, with orders to protect travellers, to in- 
ſpe& the work-houſes or receptacles of labouring 
ſlaves, and to ſuppreſs all aſſociations, beſides thoſe 
of the ancient corporations (x). 

By the ſame authority Auguſtus revived ſome ob- 
ſolete laws and gave inſtructions to put them in 
force: ſuch as the laws limiting expence, reſtrain- 
ing adultery, lewdneſs, and bribery, together with 


the laws which had been provided to promote mar- 


riage, or to diſcourage celibacy, The limitation of 
expence may have had its propriety under a repub- 
lic, where it is an object of ſtate not to ſuffer the 
citizen by his manner of living, or by his affectation 


(. pio. Caf, lh. iy. e. 17. (09) Sueton, in Oday, c. 32. 


of 
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of magnificence, to ruin himſelf, or to aim at CHAP. 


diſtinction above his equals; but the object of the 
ſumptuary laws, now enforced, is not ſpecially men- 
tioned. It was probably the ſame with that of the 
laws revived by Julius Cæſar, and conſequently the 
ſame with that of the laws long ſince obtained, 
under the republic, by the Tribune Licinius, and 
chiefly reſpecting the conſumption of proviſions. 

In limiting the exceſs of the table, Auguſtus was 
himſelf a ſtriking example of ſobriety, being ex- 
tremely moderate and abſtemious in the uſe of 
wine and of food (y); and with reſpect to the other 
objects of his ſeverity, although he himſelf was not 
equally free from imputation, he probably already 
experienced the neceſſity of certain reſtraints in his 
own family, and very properly thought it became 
him, in the capacity of magiſtrate, every where to 
watch over the purity of domeſtic. manners. His 
zeal to recommend marriage, and to promote the 


ſettlement of families, probably ſuggeſted the ſame 


meaſures (z). e b 

The Romans, by means of the Cenſus, ob- 
tained a more regular account of the numbers of the 
People than any other nation, and they were ex- 
ceedingly watchful of their population, even when 
they had leaſt cauſe to apprehend a diminution of 
it. They made laws to encourage marriage, when 
the advantages enjoyed by any Roman citizen, as 
father of a family, were of themſelves a ſufficient 
encouragement. Auguſtus being to revive thoſe 
laws, produced and read in the Senate a ſpeech at 
that time, ſtill extant which had been delivered by 


(5) la his ordinary diet, when he wanted nouriſhment, he eat a little 


bread, with ſome dried fruit, without obſerving any ſtated time for his 


meals. He ordered his table indeed to be regularly ſerved z but he him- 
ſelf joined the company irregularly, often after they were ſet, and fre- 
quently left them before they were done, and inſiſted that he ſhould not 
| de diſturbed in this freedom by any ceremony of waiting for him, or by 
any troubleſome attentions whatever, Sueton. in Octav. c. 72, 73. 76, 77. 
(2) Sueton in Octav. c. 69. 
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BOX Metellus Numidicus on this ſubject, about a hun- 


dred years before the preſent date. 2 

Even ſo far back, under the republic, the de. 
cline of domeſtic manners inay have begun to be 
felt. Licentiouſneſs and want of œconomy may 
havealready broke into the eſtabliſhment of Roman 


families; diſorders happening in the ſtate of matri- 


- mony, may have deterred the ſingle from embrac- 


ing it. But if the effect of ſuch circumſtances then 
began to appear, how much more may we ſuppoſe 
that the deſtructive civil wars, which followed; the 
removal of the ancient inhabitants of Italy, to make 


way for ſtrangers and ſoldiers of fortune, muſt have 


operated to reduce the numbers of the. people? 


Theſe troubles ending in military government; the 


uncertainty of every man's condition depending on 
the will of a maſter; fear, melancholy, and de- 
jection, felt amidſt the ruins of a fallen republic, 
may have completed the accumulation of evils, and 


the effect may have ſuggeſted to Auguſtus the ne- 


ceſſity of reviving the ancient laws of the republic 


for the encouragement of population; inſomuch, 
that the extenſion and application of them became 


a principal object of his reign. Þ 


5 * 


Suetonius, as uſual in his manner, without regard 
to dates, brings into one view many particulars of 
the policy of Auguſtus relating to this ſubject. A- 


mong theſe, it is mentioned that he augmented the 
rewards of marriage, and the penalties on celiba- 

(a).—That he ſometimes brought forward the 
children of his own family into the place of public 
aſſembly, and exhorted the people to profit by that 
example; but that his zeal in this matter was far 
from being acceptable to the People. That he was 
frequently accoſted in the theatres and places of 


public reſort, with general cries of averſion ;—had 


repreſentations from citizens of rank, that it was 


(s) Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv, c. 16. - 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible to ſupport the extravagance of women 
— in high condition, and was obliged to cor- 


rect many of the ediQts he at firſt bad publiſhed, 


and to abate much of their rigour ;—that, in order 
to facilitate the ſettlement of families, he permit- 
ted free and noble citizens to marry emancipated 
flaves (b) ;—that the law, nevertheleſs, was till 


eluded ;—that pretended marriages were contracted 


with children or females under age, and the com- 
pletion of courſe indefinitely deferred (c) ;—that 
to prevent ſuch evaſions or frauds, it was enacted 
that no marriage could be legally contracted with 
any female under ten years of age, nor the com- 
pletion of any marriage be delayed above two years 
after the date of the ſuppoſed contract (4). 
As it was propoſed to multiply marriages, ſo it 
appeared likewiſe. of conſequence to render the 
diſſolution of thoſe already formed more difficult, 
and to lay divorces and ſeparations under propor- 
tional reſtraints (e). Under this wretched policy 
it ſeemed to be forgotten, that where mankind are 
happy, nature has provided ſufficient inducements 
to marriage. The ſovereign, who charged himſelf 
with the care of the People, ſeemed: to conſider a 
ſtate into which mankind are powerfully led, by 
the moſt irreſiſtible calls of affection, paſſion and 
deſire, as a kind of workhouſe into which they muſt 
be driven by the goad and the whip, or a priſon in 
which they muſt be detained under bars and fetters 
of iron. The People ſeemed to feel themſelves be- 
come the property of a maſter, | who required them 
to multiply, in order to increaſe the number of his 
ſubjects; and they reſiſted this part of his admini - 
ſtration, more than any other circumſtance of the 
ſtats of degradation into which they were fallen. 
Auguſtus, in this ſecond period of his reign, 
while he extended the exerciſe of his power, ſtill 


(b) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 16. (ce) Sueton. in OQav. c. 34. 
64) Dio. Caſſ. lib liv. c. 16. (e) Sueton. in Octav. c. 34. 


endeavoured 


CHAP. 


U. C. 736. 


C. Furnius, 


C. Julius 
Silanius. 
Aug. 11mo, 
Etat. 45. 
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B © o x. endeavoured to diſguiſe it under ſome forms or re- 
VI. gulations of the ancient conſtitution. For this 
purpoſe, he revived the laws againſt bribery, thoſe 
againſt taking fees for the pleading of cauſes, and 
the laws that were made to enforce the attendance 
of Senators. In theſe particulars, we cannot ima- 
ine that he ſo far miſtook the ſituation into which 
he had brought the people, as to revive laws againſt 
bribery, after there ceaſed to be any free election; 
the laws againſt accepting of fees (/) for pleading 
of cauſes, after all the motives which formerly in- 
duced Senators to lend their gratuitous protection, 
had ceaſed to exiſt (g); the law impoſing a fine 
.upon members of the Senate coming too late to 
their places, after the proceedings of the Senate, 
were reduced to a mere form, by which the Empe- 
ror enforced his own decrees (þ). In theſe inſtances, 
then, we muſt ſuppoſe that Auguſtus, in the uſual 
ſtrain of his policy, revived the laws of the repub- 
lic, in order to make it be believed that the republic 
was ſtill in exiftence, But notwithſtanding his at- 
'tention, by theſe and other methods, to conceal 
the extent of his uſurpation, he could not eſcape 
the penetration of his ſubjects, nor even the ani- 
madverſion of buffoons, to whom ſome degrees of 
freedom or of petulance are permitted, after they 
are withheld from every one elſe. Having baniſned 

a player of the name of Pylades, for a difference 
with another player of the name of Bathyllus, he 
afterwards to pleaſe the People, recalled Pylades; 
and, giving him ſome admonition to be upon his 
good behaviour for the future: That is a jeſt, ſaid 
the other, for the more that the People are occupied 


Coy 
88 re — . 


(+) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 18. ([) Ibid, c. 1). 


1 | with our quarrels, the better for you (1). 

11 ' | oy | | 

1 (f) Lex Cincia. The offender was ſubjected to a fine, equal to double 
wu 7 f the fee he had accepted. | 

. "Fl g) Under the republic, the character of an able pleader led to the 
1 higheſt preferments and honours of the ſtate. ; 
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The Emperor, having remained at Rome about c H a r. 
period of his reign, continued, or began to carry 
on many works for the ornament, magnificence, or 
convenience of the city. To defray the expence 
of ſuch works, he laid perſons, who had obtained 


tribution of ſome part of their E and by theſe 


by the teſtimony of victorious armies, and the 


received at once in many parts of the empire. 
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| | | | | Ill. 
two years after the commencement of the ſecond : 


a triumph, or any military honour, under 'a con- 


means, perhaps, made ſome officers pay for their 
vanity more than they had taken from the enemy. 
He was ſuppoſed to be laviſh of military honours, 
which in reality began to loſe their value, or to 
change their nature, being mere badges of court 
favour, not, as formerly, the evidence or record of 
ſignal ſervices rendered to the State, and ſupported 


voice. of the People. It may be obſerved, as an 
evidence, how much the triumph was fallen in its 
value, that, for ſome advantage gained over the 
Garamantes (), an obſcure nation on the frontier 
of the Roman province in Africa, it was beſtowed 
on Balbus, a native of Gades in Spain, and but 
newly admitted a Roman citizen; while it was de- 
clined by Agrippa, to whom it was due for his 
eminent ſervices, and who conſidered it as a piece 
of empty pageantry, which could add nothing to 
the conſideration he already enjoyed ((). | 

About this time Auguſtus received an acceſſion u. c. 536. 
to his family by the birth of another grandſon, of 4v8ut. 
the name of Lucius, the ſecond ſon of Agrippa, by Aut. 48. 
his daughter Julia ; and by adopting both the bro- 
thers, conferred upon them the names of Caius and 
Lucius Cæſar, and, by the ſame act, publiſhed 
the deſtination of his Rint. wa ; : 

In the midſt of feſtivals, which were inſtituted 
on this occaſion, the attention of the Emperor was 
called anew to the provinces by alarms which were 


(4) Plin, lib. v. c. 6, (1) Dio. Cafl. lib. liv. c. 11. 
e Hiſtorians 
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BOOK, Hiſtorians give us a liſt of particulars, exhibit- 
— ing the troubles to which fo extenſive a territory v 

v. C. 737. ſtill expoſed. The Commenii and Venones, nati- 

ec. ons inhabiting the valleys of the Alps, were in 

bus, P. Cor- arms. The Panonii and Noriſci had attacked Iſtria. 

Not. The Dantheleti and Scordiſci had invaded Mace- 

amo, donia. The Sauromatæ had paſſed the Danube. 

#at. 46. Some cantons, both of Dalmatia and Spain, had 

revolted. The Sicambri, Uſupetes, and Tench- 

teri, German nations bordering on the Rhine, 

having ſeized on the Italian traders who frequented 

their country, in imitation of the Roman manner 

of puniſhing ſlaves, nailed them to the croſs, and 

PH uae, e inſult as a declaration of war, paſſed 

the Rhine, and made a deſcent upon Gaul. They 

ſurpriſed and put to flight a party of horſe which 

had been ſent by Lollius to Berra their motions. 

In purſuit of this advantage, they fell in with the 

main body, commanded by Lollius himſelf, equal- 

1y unprepared to receive them, obliged him to re- 

tire with great loſs, and with the diſgrace of leav- 

ing the ſtandard. of one of the legions in the hands 
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of his enemies (y) ). th | 
Theſe revolts of the frontier provinces, or incur- 
ſions of barbarous neighbours, may be conſidered 
as part of a war which laſted for ages, and terminat- 
ed at laſt in the ruin of the empire. The defeat 
of Lollius was indeed the firſt ſignal calamity which 
2 had befallen the Roman arms under the auſpices 
i j of the preſent Emperor (n). It was ſuppoſed to 
ii | have greatly affected him, and to have cauſed the 
reſolution which he took to paſs the Alps, and to 
ſuperintend, in perſon, the meaſures that were ne- 
ceſſary to repair this loſs. His departure from 
Rome, however, at this time, is likewiſe aſcribed 
to other motives. He had now, for about two 
years, been expoſed in the city to the animadygr- 


(+) Dio. Caff. lib. liv. e. 20. Vell. Pater, lib. 20. c. 97. 
(») guet. in Octav. ©. 33. 
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fon and cenſure which a people, till petulant c H A p. 
though not free, were ready, on fo near a view, III. 
to beſtow on his perſon and government; and it 
was part of his policy to withdraw, at proper inter- 
vals, from the obſervation of «ſuch a People, in or- 
der to preſerve that reſpect and authority which too 
much familiarity is apt to impair. He accordingly 
took occaſion from theſe alarms, on the weſt and 
northern frontier, to abſent himſelf from the city; 
and diſpatched Agrippa, at the fame time, into A- 
ha, where a conteſt which had ariſen reſpecting the 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom of the Boſphorus required 
his preſence. 7 | | 

The Emperor, leaving the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs at Rome in the hands of Statilius Taurus, ſet 
out for Gaul, accompanied by Mzcenas and Ti- 
berius, now in the rank of Prætor, who made a 
part of his court. At his arrival in Gaul, the Peo- 
ple were relieved of the alarm they had taken on 
the approach of the German invaders, who, not 
being prepared to make a continued war beyond 
their own boundaries, had repaſſed the Rhine. He u. c. 138. 
proceeded, therefore, to receive the repreſentations Nui 
that were made to him relating to the adminiſtra- I. Catpur- 
tion of the province. Among theſe are mentioned Au. 
complaints of extortion on the part of the governor. :3mo, | 
This officer, though now bearing a Roman name, t. 47. 
that of Licinius, was himſelf a native of Gaul, 
and had been a ſlave in the family of Julius Czfar. 
Having become, by the bounty of his maſter, a 
freeman and a Roman citizen, he was afterward 
gradually raiſed, by Auguſtus himſelf, to the height 
of his preſent command, in which he committed 
enormous oppreſſions. Being convicted of the 
crimes which were laid to his charge, it is ſaid, that 
the money of which he had robbed the provinee 
was ſeized, but not returned to the owners (9). 


(s) Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 21. 9 5 5 
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While the Germans fled from Gaul upon the re. 
port of the Emperor's approach, the revolts of the 
Comment and Venones, of the Panonii and Li- 
gures Commati, were quelled at the ſame time, by 
the different officers who had been employed againſt 
them. The Rheti and Vendelici, nations inhabit- 
ing the valley of Trent, having been long in the 


practice of plundering the Roman traders, of mak- 


ing incurſions into Gaul, and even into Italy, were 
attacked firſt by Druſus, the younger of the ſons 
of Livia, and being forced from their own coun- 
try, moved in a hoſtile manner into the Roman 
province, where they were received by Tiberius, 
at the head of a conſiderable army; and being 
preſſed at once by both the brothers, were obliged 
to make their ſubmiſſion, and to ſuffer the greater 
part of their men, able to carry arms, to be tranſ- 
planted into other countries (y). 

The peace being thus eſtabliſhed on the ſide of 
Germany, the Emperor applied himſelf to reſtore 
ſome cities which had gone to ruin in different parts 
of the empire, and to plant new colonies in Gaul 
and in Spain. Whether theſe were ſettlements 
provided for the veterans and Emeriti, by diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing the ancient inhabitants, or new plantations 
made in waſte and unappropriated lands, is uncer- 
tain, Suetonius informs us, that no leſs than 
twenty-eight different colonies were ſettled in Ita- 
ly, towns built, and funds allotted to defray the 
expence of theſe newly eſtabliſhed communities; 
and that perſons, who had filled any office of ma- 
giſtracy in theſe colonies, were intitled to a vote in 
the eleCtions at Rome. - 

Among the acts of Auguſtus, during his progress 
in Gaul, are mentioned the effects of his attention 
to the favourite object of encouraging population, 


(p) Videre Rhæti bella ſub Alpibus, Druſum, Gerentem, et Vendelici, 
S&c- &c- Horat. Carm. lib, iv. Od. 4, Dio, Cafl. lib. liv, c. 22. Vell. 


with 
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with the premiums he gave, wherever he paſſed, to c H a r. 
ſach perſons as preſented him with numerous fami- 

lies of children (9): it is mentioned, that the city 

of Paphos being deſtroyed by an earthquake, he 

gave orders to have it rebuilt; and, as an earneſt of 

his future patronage, gave the inhabitants leave to 

change the name to Auguſta (7): that he reſtored u © 739- 
to the people of Cyzicum in Bithynia, the privi- Cn. Comet, 
leges of which he himſelf had lately deprived them: us Lentulue. 
that his orders, to re-eſtabliſh the king of Pontus TA. 

in poſſeſſion af the Boſphorus, which had been . 48. 


uſurped by a pretended deſcendant of Mithridates, 


being ſucceſsfully executed by Agrippa, he receiv- 


ed the report of this ſervice without having it com- 
municated to the Senate. And this is ſaid to have 


been the firſt inſtance in which this form was 


omitted. 

A triumph having been offered to Agrippa, on 
this occaſion, was again declined (s). 
Auguſtus had now paſſed above two years in Gaul, T 
and obtained the end for which he went, whether of Claudius 
a temporary receſs from Rome, or of making the Nero... 
neceſſary proviſion for the ſecurity of the province. Varus. 
Leaving Druſus, the younger of the ſons of Livia, Au 
to command on the Rhine, and to continue the mi- tat. 4s. 
litary ſervices he had lately begun among the Alps, 
he himſelf ſet out on his return to Italy. But, 
willing to avoid the crowds which uſually advanced 
to receive him on his approach- to the city, he 
made his entry in the night. The Senate, how- 
ever, not to loſe any opportunity of paying their 
court, ordered to be erected, in the uſual place of 
their aſſembly, an altar, on which to offer a ſacri- 
fice of thankſgiving for his ſafe return; and to ſig- 
nalize the occaſion by ſome circumſtance of a gra- 


cious nature, reſolved,” that, from this date, what- 


ever criminal within the city preſented his prayer 


(7) Sueton, in Octav. e. 46. (7) Dio, Caf, Kb. liv, c. 23. (i) Ibid. 
| for 
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BO o x for forgiveneſs to the Emperor in perſon ſhouldire. 


VI. 


— 


ceive his pardon. Both theſe flattering decrees, 
preſented to him on the day of his arrival, he re- 
jected. On the following day, he received the ſa- 
jutations of the People on the Palatine Hill (:), or- 


dered the baths to be thrown open to them, and the 


uſual attendance: at ſuch places to be given at his 
own expence. From this ceremony he proceeded 
to the Capitol, and going up to the ſtatue of Jupiter, 


ſtript the laurel from his faſces, and laid this badge 


of his victory at the feet of the pedeſtal. He then 
aſſembled the Senate; but excuſing himſelf from 
ſpeaking, on account of a hoarſeneſs, he delivered 
a paper to be read by his Quæſtor, containing a 
ſuramary of his late operations in the provinces, 
and ſome new regulations, by which the army, for 
the future, were to be governed (x). 

Auguſtus had gradually, ſince his acceſſion to the 
28 of the empire, endeavoured to improve 
the diſcipline of the legions, and particularly to re- 
ſtore the dignity of the military character, by for- 
bidding the admiſſion of ſlaves. From this rule he 
never departed, except either upon extraordinary 
occaſions, which required ſudden augmentations of 
the army, or in recruiting particular bodies of men, 
ſuch as the city-watch, appointed to guard againſt 
fire and other diſorders. And he ſucceeded ſo far 
in reſtoring the diſcipline, which had been much 
relaxed in times of the civil war, that he had au- 
thority enough, an different occaſions, to diſmiſs, 


without any proviſion or reward, all ſuch as pre- 


ſumed to make any demands in a mutinous man- 
ner. He. had intirely diſbanded the tenth legion 
for mutiny. In urging the duties of the ſervice, 
he generally decimated ſuch bodies of men as gave 
way before an enemy, and puniſhed with death the 


deſertion of a poſt, whether in officers or private 


(%) The plate of his owa reſidence- (a) Die. Cal, lib, liv, c. 2g. 
i A men. 


„ — am” 9 wo e 


ee 


men. Leſs offences he puniſhed with ſome ſpecies c M A p. 


of ignominy or diſgrace, as, by obliging the of- 
CE to a whole day — —— the 
general's tent, with ſome mark or badge of diſ- 
race (x). | 
: By the regulations now preſented to the Senate 
for their approbation, the term of military ſervice 
was fixed, if in the Pretorian bands, at twelve 
years; if in the legions, at ſixteen years. After 
this term, it was admitted that a ſoldier might claim 
his diſcharge. | | 
It had been the practice in the courſe of the late 
civil wars to gratify the veterans, at their diſmiſſion, 
with grants of land; a practice which taught the 
armies to covet the poſſeſſions of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and to ſeek for pretences againſt them, which, 
in reality, rendered- that ſpecies of property ex- 
tremely inſecure. But Auguſtus now thought him- 
ſeif poſſeſſed of a ſufficient authority to reform this 
abuſe, and to. ſubſtitute, for theſe grants of land, a 
gratuity in money (y). By publiſhing his regula- 
tion on this ſubject, he greatly quieted the fears and 
apprehenſions under which the pacific inhabitants, 
laboured in different parts of the empire. 5 
The utmoſt efforts of the Emperor were likewiſe 
required, on the preſent occaſion, to preſerve the. 
maſk under which he wiſhed to conduct his govern- 
ment. The Senate, though maintained in all its 
formalities, was obſerved to have no power, and 


began to be deſerted. The civil officers were ſnun- 
ned as a burden, or as a conſpicuous ſervitude. 


Many families of Senators were gone to decay, and 
thoſe who were called in to ſupply their places, ej- 
ther had not, or denied that they had the legal 
qualification. The titles of magiſtracy. continued 
for ſome time to be coveted,. on account of the 


rank which they were ſuppoſed: to beſtow; but the 


(x) Sueton. in Octav. e. a3. ( Dio. Ca. lib. Hy. © 25. 
Vol. III. Ff frequency 
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3 O o x frequency and proſtitution of. ſüch honours now 
VI. ned vhecrs —— (z) ad, in ſome de- 
gree, already an object of that ridicule: which is ſo 
well expreſſed by the Satyriſt in writings of a later 
date (a). | . 

To relieve Senators, in part, of the burdens which 
they alone were hitherto appointed to bear, the Em- 
peror, while yet in Gaul, gave directions that the 
ten judges, who decided in all queſtions relating to 
public ſales and confiſcations, the three inſpectors 
of the coin (5), the officers who had charge of pub- 
lic executions (c), and the wardens of the ſtreets 
and highways (4), ſhould all, for the future, be 
taken from the Equeſtrian order. It was now the 
practice to decline, not only ſervile or burthenſome 
offices of this ſort, but likewiſe what had been the 
higheſt ſtations under the republic; and it became 
neceſſary to force the acceptance of them under 
actual penalties. At firſt, all who had been Quæſ- 
tors, if ſtill under forty years of age, were draught- 
ed by lot for the ſuperior offices (e); all likewiſe 
who had been Quæſtors, and who were poſſeſſed 
of the legal eſtate, if not above thirty years of age, 
were obliged to enrol in the Senate. 

From this forced enrolment or promotion, how- 
ever, which may be conſidered as a genera} preſs 
for Senators and officers of State, were excluded 
all ſuch as had any bodily deformity or blemifh, or 
who wanted the legal eſtate. In aſcertaining the 

_ 1 fortunes of Senators the parties themſelves were 
( examined, and other evidence was brought to in- 
. veſtigate the truth. Such as appeared to have made 

any diminution in their paternal inheritance were 


(2) Dio. Caſſ. lib. liv. c. 30. 

(a) Perpetuo riſu, pulmonem agitare ſolebat 

Democritus, quanquam non eſſent urbibus illis, 

Præterxtæ, et Trabeæ, Faſces, Lectica, Tribunal. 
Juveh. Sat. x. v. 33: 

(6b) Triumviri Monitales, (e) Triumviri Capitales. 

(4) Vigiati Viri. (e) Dio. Caſſ. lib, liv. c. 26. 
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obliged to ſpecify the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and c H a p. 


to give an account of their own manner of life (f). 
In the ſequel of theſe meaſures, which were in- 
tended to preſerve the appearance of a common- 
wealth, and to ſupport the formalities of a civil 
inſtitution, it is probable, although not mentioned 
by any of the hiſtorians, that Auguſtus accepted 


of a prolongation of his power for other five years; 
(g) and again aſſumed Agrippa with himſelf into 


the office of Tribune for the ſame term. The ce- 
remony of this reſignation became, by degrees, a 
matter of form, and his reſumption of the empire 
was made known by ſports and entertainments, 


which rendered the occaſion extremely agreeable 


to the People. | 
At this time a theatre, which had been begun 


by Marcellus, was finiſhed, and opened with great 


folemnity. A proceflion of noble youth was led 
by Caius the ſon of Agrippa, and adoptive fon of 
the Emperor. Six hundred African wild beaſts 
were baited in the Circus, and among them a ty- 
ger, it being the firſt time that this animal made 
its appearance at Rome (Y). : 

In continuation of theſe entertainments, Julus, 
the ſon of Antony, being Prætor, celebrated the 
birth-day of Auguſtus with the moſt expenſive 
thews, and in his public character entertained the 
Senate together, with the Emperor himlelf, at a 
feaſt in the Capitol (i) | 
Tiberius, at the fame time, in performance of a 
vow which he had made for the Emperor's ſafe re- 
turn from his laſt excurſion to the provinces, gave 
ſplendid entertainments. Having introduced Caius 
Ceſar, the eldeſt of the Emperor's adoptive ſons, 


(f) Dio. Cafl. lib. liv. c. 46. | 
(E) His having accepted the empire for ten years, and, at the expirz - 
tion of this period, his bovis accepted of it for five years, are mentioned , 
and again it is mentioned, about his twentieth year, or five years after 
this date, that he accepted of it for ten years more. UF IIS 

(4) Plig, lib. viii. c. 1). (i) Dio, Caff. lib, liv. c. 25, 26, 
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and placed him by himſelf in the Prætor's chair at 
the theatre, he was received by the People with 
ſhouts of applauſe. | 

The Emperor, however, gave ſigns of diſplea- 
ſure. Such premature honours,” he ſaid, could 
only ſerve to inſpire the mind of a young man 
« with preſumption and pride (&).” 

About this time died the famous Triumvir M, 
A milius Lepidus, formerly the aſſociate or the tool 
of Octavius and Antony, in the execution of their | 
deſigns againſt the republic. While he was ſubſer- 
vient to the intereſt of theſe competitors, he was 
allowed, in appearance, to hold a third part of the 
empire ; but being unſupported by any real abili- 
ties or perſonal authority, he ceaſed to be of any 
conſequence the moment he preſumed to act for 
himſelf, and was too inconſiderable, even to be an 
object of reſentment to thoſe he had injured. 

Auguſtus had ſuffered this fallen rival to remain, 
during his life, in the dignity of Pontiff, and, by 
keeping him in public view, deprived him of the 
conſolation even of being forgotten (Y). The Em- 
peror, though himſelf deſirous to hold this ſacred 
character, and frequently preſſed, by his flatterers, 
to ſupplant Lepidus, was too cautious to violate any 
ſuppoſed religious inſtitution, and too politic to tri- 
fle with acknowledged rights, of which he meant, 
on occaſion, to avail himſelf. But upon the death 
of Lepidus, he did not neglect to aſſume the only 
dignity which was wanting to complete the accumu- 
lation of prerogatives united in his own perſon. 

Agrippa had returned to Rome, about the ſame 
time, with the Emperor; but ſoon had occaſion 
again to depart from Italy, being ſent to quell a re- 


u. c. 741. bellion that broke out in Panonia. Upon his ar- 
M. Valerius 


Barbatus, 
P. Sulpicius, 


rival in this country, finding the natives already 


ſubdued by the fear of his approach, he accepted of 


(4) Dio. Cad. lib. liv, c. 2. (7) wid. c. 15. 
8 their 
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their ſubmiſſion ; and though ſtill in the depth of c HA r. 


had repaſſed the ſeas, on his way through Campa- Omilian in 
nia, he was taken dangerouſly ill. Auguſtus re- ys 4 
ceived the accounts of his danger, while he was ex- avdicavit, 1 
hibiting ſports to the People in the name of his two C. Caninlus. 
ſons, Caius and Lucius, and left the city immedi- Auguf. 


16mo, $ 


| > f | 
ately to attend his friend; but came too late, and Aut. 50. Li! 


winter, ſet out on his return to Rome. After he 


after he expired. | 


This great man appears to have been worthy of 


the beſt times of the republic. He had magnani- 
mity enough to have relied on his perſonal qualities 
alone for conſideration and honour, and was fit to 
have been a citizen of Rome in its happieſt age; 
but from the neceſſity of the times, and the prin- 
ciples of fidelity to the friend who truſted him, he 
became a principal ſupport of the monarchy, His 
great abilities being employed to maintain the go- 
vernment and authority of the prince, and his cre- 
dit with the prince employed in acts of juſtice and 
moderation to the People, he was neither an object 
of jealouſy to the one, nor of envy to the other. 

It was a ſingular inſtance of good fortune to have 
found ſuch an officer, and a mark of underſtanding 
and ſteadineſs, without jealouſy, and without waver- 
ing, to have perſevered in the choice. In this, and 
in ſome other inſtances, Auguſtus ſhowed that his 
talent was not mere cunning, but a principle of 
able conduct, which is tried in nothing more. than 
in the choice and employment of proper men. He 
raiſed Agrippa, though not a flatterer, from a low 


condition, to command his forces, to preſide in 


his councils, and, laſt of all, by the marriage of 
e to the higheſt place in his own fa- 
mily. 5 
At the funeral of his friend, the Emperor took 
upon himſelf the office of principal mourner, ac- 
companied the Corps from Campania to Rome; and 
having it brought into the Forum, Fang = 
unera 
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BOOK funeral oration, having, while he ſpoke, a ſcreen 
I placed between himſelf and the dead body. In or- 
der to confirm and to encreaſe the regard that was 
paid to the memory of the deceaſed, he not only 
ratified that part of the will, by which Agrippa be- 
queathed his gardens and his baths to the public, 
but in his name alſo made further additions to the 

legacy. 

Julia, at the death of her huſhand, was again 
pregnant, and bore a third ſon, who, from the fa- 
raily of his father, and the circumſtances. of his 
birth, was known by the name of Agrippa Poſt- 
humus (n). | 


(n) Dio, Caſſ. lib. liv, c. 28, 29, 
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| 

5 C HAP. IV. 

; "Marriage of Julia with Tiberius. Death of Druſus. 1 

ö ODeatb of Mæcenas. Diſgrace of Julia. Mar i 

: in Panonia.— Roman Legions cut off in Germany. "i 
 —Thberius aſſociated in the Empire. Deatb of | | 

Auguſtus. : £5144 2 Tel Wh 

HE death of Agrippa made way for Tiberius c H A ;. | 

: | Claudius Nero, then about twenty-eight years . 1 
of age, into a higher place than he yet held in the v. c. par. 1 
family and confidence of the Emperor. © _ 1 
Octavius had received this young man in the iat. 50. Wo 
arms of his mother Livia, had obſerved the pro- q 


reſs of his childhood and youth, and had given 
— no diſtinguiſhed place in his favour during the 
lives of Marcellus or Agrippa, to whom he had ſuc- 
ceſſively married his daughter: but being deprived 
of both theſe ſupports, and his adopted children, 
Caius and Lucius being yet of tender age, he was 
led to receive Tiberius as a relation,. the neareſt to 
ſupply the place of thoſe he had loſt. - "788 | 
Livia, by whoſe arts the Emperor now began to 
be governed, was, according to the report of hiſto- 
rians, and, as we may infer from her own conduct, 
perfectly formed to the mind of her huſband. In 
all matters, not only of buſineſs, whether private or 
public, but even in thoſe affairs in which the ſexes 
are leaſt patient of each others failings, ſhe pre- 
ſerved or affected the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to his 
will. She is ſaid, not only to have connived at his 
infidelities, but as often as he was inclined to diver- 
ſify his pleaſures, even to have employed her faga- 
city and her knowledge of his choice in. procurin 
him the means of indulging his fancy. Herſelf, 
the dupe of no paſſion which was likely to miſlead 
her, ſhe never loſt an opportunity to advance her 
tlio family, 
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BOOK family, nor riſked the miſcarriage of her purpoſe, 


by haſtening improperly the means of obtaining it. 
Favoured by the death of Agrippa, and the mino- 
rity of the young Cæſars, ſhe eaſily, without ſeeming 
to entertain any improper views for her ſon, pro- 
cured his advancement. He was at firſt received 
by the Emperor as a temporary aid in the govern- 
ment, and afterwards as a perſon fit to become the 
third huſband of Julia; and by this connection to 
occupy a rank in his family, which had been hitherto 
conſidered as the neareſt to his own. 
Tiberius, at the time that this reſolution was 
taken in his favour, was already a huſband and a fa- 
ther, having been married to Vipfania, the daughter 
of Agrippa, 8 he had a ſon named Druſus. 
He is ſaid to have parted, with great reluctance, 
from Vipſania, then a ſecond time pregnant, in or- 
der to make way for Julia, by whom he was to hold 
the ſecond place in the empire. 
Auguſtus had hitherto diſtinguiſhed, by the mar- 
riage of his daughter, the perſon whom he meant to 
point out as his ſucceſſor; but, his family being 
now become numerous, it does not appear that he 


had any thoughts of giving to this new fon-in-law 


precedence of his adopted children, Caius and Lu- 
cius, who, bearing the name of Cæſar, already pre- 
cluded any competition for rank in the empire (a). 
This third marriage * he probably intended 
for a purpoſe, which it did not by any means ſerve, 
that of reſtraining the diſorders to which this un- 
happy perſon was inclined. © 
Tiberius had nr military ſervices with 
ſome diſtinction in Gaul, and now coming into the 


place of Agrippa, was ſent to repreſs a rebellion, 
which, upon the report of that officer's death, had 
again broke out in Panonia. Having ſucceeded in 
this ſervice, he gave orders, that the youth of the 

. () Dio. Caſſ. lib. iv. c. 3 1. | 
vanquiſhed 
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vanquiſhed nation ſhould be fold into ſlavery, and 
that the buyer ſhould come under an obligation to 
tranſpoft them far from their native country; a 
cruel action, but not to be imputed merely to the 
perſonal character of this young man, as it did not 
exceed what was frequent in the hiſtory of the Ro- 
mans. Upon this occaſion Tiberius had the honour 
of a triumph conferred by the Senate; but by the 
Emperor's directions, while he accepted of the tri- 
umphal robes, he declined to enter the city in pro- 
ceſſion (Y). 1 0 | | 
About the ſame time Druſus, the younger brother 


of Tiberius, then ſtationed on the Rhine, had re- 


pulſed a body of Germans, paſſed the river in pur- 
ſuit of them, and laid waſte the contiguous coun- 
try of the Sicambri and Uſipetes, which, lying be- 
tween the Lippe and the Iſſel, is now the biſhopric 
of Munſter, or the province of Zutphen. Having 
embarked his army, he fell down the Iſſel to the 
marſhy lands inhabited by the Friſti and Chauci, 
probably what are now the provinces of Frieſland 
and Groningen, arrived without reſiſtance at the 
| ſea, where the tides, to which his Italian mariners 
were unaccuſtomed, ing them ſometimes aſhore, 
and almoſt out of ſight of the ſea, at other times 
threatening to overflow all the lands in their view, 
gave them at firſt confiderable trouble; but having 
learned to accommodate themſelves to this alternate 
flux and reflux of the waters, they took the benefit 
of the floods to re-aſcend the river, and returned to 
their ſtation on the frontiers of Gaul. 8005 
Druſus, having thus explored the coaſts of the 
northern ocean, ſet 6ut for Italy; and, though al- 
ready veſted with the dignity of Prætor, was made 


to accept of inferior rank in the office of Ædile; 


CHAP. 
III. 
— 


probably to ſet an example, encouraging others to 


comply with the forms of the republic which were 
| (3) Dio. Caf: lib. liv. c. 31. 
| ſtill 
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BOOK ſtill kept up; but which were at this time very 
wy much neglected by perſons of rank (c ). 
As the Roman armies had now, for ſome time, 
ceaſed to make offenſive war. Many of the bar- 
barous nations took courage from this circumſtance, 
and began to haraſs the provinces in their neigh- 
bourhood, paſſed the Rhine and the Danube in fre. 
quent incurſions and laid waſte the frontiers of Gaul, 
Panonia and Thrace; inſomuch, that it appeared 
neceſlary, for the ſecurity of theſe provinces, to at- 
tack the enemy, and to furniſh them ſufficient occu- 

pation in the defence of their own country. 
U.C. 724. In the ſpring of the following year, Druſus ac- 
ory cordingly having returned to his command on the 


Faulus Tre- frontiers of Gaul, paſſed the Rhine, over-ran the 


ny * territory of the Chatti (4), and penetrated to the 
— Weſer. In theſe. operations, although the Empe - 
Aua. 51. ror's object, on this and every other ſervice, was 
merely defenſive, it appeared neceſſary, not only 
to 2 both banks of the Rhine; but likewiſe 
to have fortified ſtations on the Lippe, from which 
to obſerve the Germans in their future preparations 
to paſs the river for the purpoſe of invading Gaul. 
Druſus, for his ſervices in this campaign, was ſa- 
luted by the army, as had been cuſtomary in the 
times of the republic, with the title of Imperator; 
but this deſignation having been, for ſome time, 
appropriated to the ſovereign as head of the armies 
of the empire, was now, by him, refuſed to Druſus, 
The title of Proconſul, with the triumphal robes, 
were decreed to him inſtead of the other. On his 
return to Gaul, the Germans laid an ambuſcade on 
the route by which he was to paſs, and threatened 
his army with imminent danger; but loſt the ad- 
vantage of the diſpoſition they had made, by diſ- 
covering their poſture too ſoon, and by giving the 
Romans an opportunity to extricate themſelves by 


(+) Dio. Caf. lib, liv, e. 3 (0) Suppoſed to be that of Heſſe, 
a vigorous 
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2 vigorous attack, in which they gained a deciſive c H AP. 
victory. „ 3 y 
9 the news of this event, which ſeemed to 
remove, for ſome time, the proſpect of any further 
trouble on the ſide of Germany, it was propoſed, 
once more, to ſhut the gates of Janus (e). But an 
irruption of the Daci, who paſſed the Danube on 
the ice, together with inroads made by the Thraci- 
ans into Macedonia, and freſh inſurrections in Dal- 
matia, ſtil] kept the empire in a ſtate of war. 
Lucius Piſo, formerly governor of Pamphilia, 
was employed in repreſſing the attempts of the 
Thracians; and Tiberius, in reducing the Dalma- 
tians (O). The laſt of theſe territories, which, in 
the general partition of the empire, had been com- 
mitted to the Senate, was now, on account of its fre- 
quent revolts, taken under the immediate inſpec- 
tion of the Emperor. 1 
While theſe operations took place, under the offi- 
cers whom the Emperor employed in the provinces, 
he himſelf remained at Rome; and the few circum- 
ſagces which are mentioned, relating to affairs of 
State in the capital, are characteriſtic of the times, 
but not otherwiſe intereſting or important. 
The Emperor himſelf, in his capacity of inſpector 
of manners, took an account of the People, paying 
the higheſt regard to the diſtinctions of Senator and 
Knight, and to the honours. which were conſtituted 
by titles of office, as thoſe: of Prætor and Conſul, 
But theſe names of diſtinction, which he affected to 
preſerve, having no real conſideration or power an- 
nexed to them, only ſerved to remind the People of 
dignities which no longer exiſtet. 
| The Senate itſelf, though filled with perſons who 
bore the titles of Prætorian and Conſular, and 
though with affected reſpect, . ſtill. preſerved amon 
the ruins of the commonwealth, being deprived o i 
(+) Dio. Ca. lib liv. e. 36. | 1 
J) Dio, Caſſ. lib, liv, c. 34. Vell. Pater. lib, ii. c. 9. ; | 
| 8 - 
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8 0 0 k. its ancient foundations, underwent a continual de. 
ways Cay : and the honours to which citizens had for. 


ed to outrun the exactions of 
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merly aſpired, with ſo much ardour, were now ne- 
glected or ſhunned with diſdain. The wealthy 
fearing more the burdens to which they might be 
expoſed, on the ſuppoſition of poſſeſſing great riches, 
than coveting the honours to which the qualifita- 
tion 6f Senator, intitled them, came to the muſ- 
ters with reluctance, and even concealed their 
effects: **” | 5 5 | 

To counteract this diſpoſition, and to ſet an ex- 
ample of public duty, the Emperor made a fair re- 
turn of his own patrimonial eſtate, and, as far as 
was conſiſtent with his ſovereignty, endeavoured to 
raiſe the value of ſubordinate ranks, admitted mem. 


ders into the Senate with lower qualifications than 


formerly; diminiſhed the quoram, or number that 
was hitherto required to conſtitute a legal aſſembly; 
and, affecting great reſpect for the proceedings of 


the Senate, ordered their journals to be regularly 


kept; and gave this matter in particular charge to 
„% o PEED a 
In other reſpects, the Oy of the times ſeem- 
the ſovereign. Some 
of the courtiers, in their deſire to flatter, and others, 
under the fear of being ſuſpected of diſaffection, 
began the practice of contributing ſums of money 
to erect ſtatnes to the Emperor; and he himſelf, in 
conſequence of ſome dream, or directed by ſome 


ſpecies of ſuperſtition, made it a practice, on cer- 


rain days, to aſk, as in charity, from all who came 
in his way, ſome ſmall pieces of money (g). As 
he was in his temper ſufficiently liberal, neither of 
theſe practices brought him under any imputation 
of rapacity. What was contributed to erect ſta- 
tues for himſelf he employed in multiplying thoſe 
of the gods, particularly in ereCting the allegorical 


{g) Sueton. in Vit. Auguſt. c. * 


images 


— * 0 a Has "9. 3 Fa! 
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images of Safety, Concord, and Peace. What he c KA 2. 

received as a charity was returned twofold. hs 
The republican honours, though much faded on 

every other brow, ſtill bore a confiderable luſtre 

among the Emperor's titles, made a part of his 

ſtate, and an engine of his power. Thoſe of the 

prieſthood, in particular, equally ſuited to every 

conſtitution of government, were eaſily brought in 

aid of his military power, For this reaſon the title 

of Flamen Dialis, or Prieſt of Jupiter, was now 

added to the other dignities of the ſame kind which 

the Emperor had recently aſſumed. It being deem- 

ed ominous, and preſaging the greateſt calamities, 

if a Flamen Dialis ſhould die in office, this dignity 

formed an additional guard to the Emperor's per- 

ſon. It had been vacant about ſeventy years from 

the demiſe of Merula, who being Conſul when Cin- 

na forced his way into the city, and ſeeing no means 

of eſcape, in order to avert from his country the 

ſuppoſed evils which muſt have followed from 

his dying in the prieſthood, diveſted himſelf, 

ſtripped the ſacred creſt or fillet from his hair, 

and being thus reduced to a private ſtation, cut his 

own arteries, and ſprinkled the altar of Jupiter with 

his blood. 
This ceremony, it was ſuppoſed, had averted the 

evils to which the republic, to expiate the death of 

this ſacred perſon, would have been otherwiſe ex- 

poſed; and the prieſthood had, from reverence to 

this illuſtrious martyr, been ſuffered to remain va- 

cant till a perſon could be found that was worthy to 

ſucceed him; a condition which was now ſuppoſed 

to be fulfilled in the perſon of Auguſtus. 7 
About this date died Octavia, the widow of Mar- v. C. 343. 

cellus and of Mark Antony. Her obſequies being "omg" 

performed with great pomp, the Emperor himſelf canus, 

pronounced the funeral oration, having a ſcreen, as een 

at the burial of Agrippa, to hide the body from his Aus: bm, 

view, | | : | at. 5 
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BOOK Soon after this event, notwithſtanding there was 
no recent alarm from the enemy on the Rhine, the 
Emperor thought proper to change the place of his 
reſidence from Italy to the north of the Alps. Un- 
der pretence of obſerving. the ſtorms which il! 
threatened the province of Gaul from the barbarous 
nations in its frontier, he took his ſtation for the 
campaign at the confluence of the Soane and the 
Rhone, and from thence gave his inſtructions to 
the two brothers, Tiberius and Druſus, to whom 
the war was committed on the Save and the Rhine. 
Both having been ſucceſsful in the ſervices entruſted 
to them, joined the Emperor at his quarters, and 
from thence accompanied him to Rome, where they 
partook in the honours which were paid to him for 

the ſucceſs of his arms. 
B.C. 744 In the following ſpring the two brothers reſumed 
dive Druſus, their commands, and the Emperor returned to his 
Q Fabiue former reſidence on the Rhone, Druſus paſſed the 
Aug. 19no, Rhine, over-ran the country of the Chatti, and 
Aa. 53- penetrated to the Elbe, where he erected ſome tro- 
ies, and left ſome monuments of the progreſs he 
ad made; but on the approach of winter, being 
_— to retire, he was taken ill on the march and 

we. | 

Tiberius, who had been ſent by the Emperor on 
the firſt news of his brother's illneſs, came in time 
to ſee him expire. The funeral being to be per- 
formed in Italy, the corpſe, during the march of 
the army to the Rhine, was carried by officers of 
the higheſt rank. From the Rhine it was conveyed 
on the ſhoulders of the principal-inhabitants, who 
received it on the confines of their reſpective dif- 
tricts, and bore it to the next. Auguſtus himſelf, 
on the occafion, repaired to Rome; but being then 
in a military character, or in the actual exerciſe of 
a _ commiſſion, and not permitted, by the 
ancient forms of the republic, to enter the city, he 
ſpoke a funeral oration in the Circus ROE 
5 whic 
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which was without the walls. Tiberius followed e H a yp. 
the corpſe to the forum, and delivered another ora- I. 
tion there. The obſequies were performed by per- 
ſons of the equeſtrian and ſenatorian rank. The 
aſhes were depoſited in the tomb of Auguſtus. 

The title of Germanicus having been conferred 


on Druſus, it remained in his family. He had iſſue 


two ſons and a daughter; the eldeſt known by the 
name of Germanicus Cæſar, the younger by the 


name of Claudius, long neglected on account of 


his imbecility ; and the daughter Livilla, hereafter 
to be mentioned as the wife of ſucceſſive huſbands. 

Tiberius, ſoon after the funeral of his brother, 
entered the city in proceſſion, to celebrate the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms in Dalmatia, He gave a public 
feaſt ro the People; and as in this entertainment 
only one of the ſexes could partake, Livia and Julia 
were allowed to entertain the other. | 

The influence of Livia, and the elevation of her 
family, notwithſtanding the hopes that were enter- 
tained of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, were now ap- 
parent, and procured her flattering decrees from 
the Senate, that were offered in conſolation for the 
loſs of her ſon. © Her ſtatue was erected at the pub- 
he expence, and ſhe herſelf was veſted with the 
privilege, reckoned ſo highly honourable at Rome, 
that of being the parent of three children ()). 

In the beginning of the following year Auguſtus d. © 74. 
again entered the city in a kind of triumphal pro- Cenſoriaus, 
ceſſion, carrying his laurel to the temple of Jupiter C. Afinius 
Ferretrius, inſtead of that of Jupiter Capitolinus, Aug zomo, 
But he made no rejoicings, alleging, that he had t. 54. 
ſuffered more by the death of Drutus than he had 
gained by the ſucceſs of his arms. The Conſuls, 
however, took charge of the ſolemnities uſual on 
fuch occaſions, and among the public ſhows brought 
torth ſome captives, whom they obliged, for the 


) Dio. Caff, lib. x3xy, c. 1, 2. 
| entertainment 
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he ſtill wiſhed to preſerve the ap 
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x entertainment of the People, to fight in the thea- 


tre (i). 


Ibe period for which Auguſtus, at his laſt pre. 
— 


tended reſignation, had conſented to accept of the 
government, being expired, he affected a purpoſe, 
as formerly, to reſign the empire; and was again 
prevailed upon to reſume it for ten years more, 
The decline of the civil eſtabliſhment, of which 
] rances, occupied 
his principai attention. The Senate, as has been 
obſerved, underwent a continual degradation, and 
its aſſemblies were neglected. The members ex- 
cuſed their neglect, by 8 , that the times 
of meeting being irregular, they had no proper in- 
timation to attend; and that they were frequently 
engaged in trials and other public buſineſs when the 
Senate was called. _ 

To obviate ſuch excuſes for the future, the Em- 
peror appointed ordinary aſſemblies of the Senate 
on particular days of each month, and ordered that 
thoſe days ſhould be kept clear of trials, or any 
other public buſineſs whatever, that might occupy 
the members. Having formerly reduced the num- 
ber that was required to conſtitute a legal meeting, 
from four hundred to three hundred, he now di- 
rected, that in matters of leſs moment, even, fewer. 
might conſtitute ſuch meetings, and, that in fixing 
the quorum, on any particular occaſion, regard 
ſhould be had to the importance of the buſineſs be- 
fore them; that even without requiring the pre- 
ſence of any determinate number, the Senate 


might form reſolutions which, though not accom- 


panied with the force of laws, ſhould nevertheleſs. 
be deemed of great authority. He, at the ſame 
time, ordered a liſt of the members to be publiſh- 
ed; increaſed the fine uſually paid for abſence, and, 


to facilitate the ordinary courſe of their proceed- 


(i) Dio. Caf, lib, lv. e. g. 
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ings, extended to the Prætors the privi 


the Conſuls or to himſelf, © 
Theſe ſeveral reſolutions, before they! paſſed ind 
laws; were poſted up in the Senate houſe, and eve. 
ry perſon was invited to offer his obſervations. and 
corrections (c). 427 E717 3 1 1 
About the fame time are dated other regulations 


 aleribed-to Auguſtus, of which ſome related to the 


conduct of elections, and others to that of crimi- 
nal trials. As to the firſt; although every office was 
filled by his own nomination, he affected to pre- 
ſerve the ancient forms; and, in order to give ſome 
appearance of reality to the tight of election, which 
he affected to leave with the People, he preſcribed 
rules,” which were to be obſerved in the manner of 
collecting the votes, and in reſtraining corruption. 
Among theſe it is mentioned, that he ordered, as 
ſoqn as any candidate had declared himſelf, he 
ſhould depoſit a certain ſum of money, to de for- 
feited in caſe he were detected i in er way 
ſuffrage by corrupt means. 

In reſpect to criminal trials, as the ſubject was 
more ſerious, the regulations now made by the Em- 
peror were of more effect. In this matter he wiſh- 
ed to ſet aſide the forms of the republic, though by 
evaſion, rather than by a formal repeal. 

So long as the People were ſovereigns' of the 
commonwealth, it was part of the ſecurity which, 
in their collective capacity, they provided for them- 
ſelves, as individuals amenable to the laws, zbat' no 
ſlave. could be tortured to give evidence againſt bis 
maſter. As this law in the preſent ſtare of the go- 
vernment, might obſtruct proſecutions that were 
inſtituted even for the Emperor's' ſafety, it was 
thought neceſſary to find ſome expedient by which 


to elude its force. For this purpoſe it was enacted, 


f 4) Dio, Caſſ. lib. lv. c. 3, 
SOR nn aa chat 
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that ſuch ſlaves as might. be wanted in evidence 
againſt their maſters ſhould be conveyed by a for. 
mal proceſs of ſale to the Emperor, and that, be- 


ing in his poſſtſſion, they might be put to the queſ. 


non, or cited as witneſſes, den aga 


inſt their former 
| es.. ie Eil! 221 1 Di. ee 05 * L 
- This act is by Tacitus imputed to Tiberius, and 


in either Emperor was confidered as a dreadful} in- 


novation . But the conſideration. af the Empe- 
rot g ſaſety was ſuppoſed to be. a ſufficient excuſe for 
any deviaion that was made from the forma of the 


7 


In whatever degree the preſent Emperor employ- 
ed, in defence af his perſon, the ſeverity of crimi- 
;nal: proſecutions, and tbe fear of the executioner, 
he appgais 49 have relied! for this ſafety more on the | 
diſguiſes under which he concealed- his uſurpation, 
and on ne moderation and me popularity of his 
mapners. By the reſpect which he aſtected ta pay 
to the Senate; and offigers ef State, he held up the 
forms of the. republic as a kind of ſhield; between 
himſelf and the zealors ef the republican govem- 
ment. He endeavoured to gain the People by his 
affability, and frequently: bore with: familiaritics 
from perſons, of the loweſt condition. As an ex- 
ample: of the temper! with which he endured: the 
ſaucy or petulant remains of, military or re puhlican 
freedora/(m), it is mentiened, that being called up- 
on to act as counſel in behalf of a ſoldier wha was 
to he tried for ſome crime, and having, under pre- 
rence of ſome other engagement, named a friend 
to undertake. the cauſe: This, ſaid the ſoldier, i 
10 a prapen return io nc. In your danger I did not 
4 ſubftitnte, hut interpgſed myſelf. He re- 
cewed with ſeeming indifference the reports of ſpies 
and infarmers. To a perſon of this character, who 
accuſed Amilius- Alianus: of having frequent) 


(I) Tacit, Anal. (n) Dig, Cadl. lib. Iv. c. 4. 
5 3 traduced 
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tradaced him; Prove me this, faid he, and 7 will c H a r. 


ö 1b Elianus, that 1 too in my turn can find faults © IX. 
— bis chariitter. Tiberius having once written him 
þ 4 warm letter, with a complaint of the fame kind, 
r he bid him beware of the heats of youth. 77 7s 


enough, he ſaid, that we can hinder people from do- 
d ing us any harm (n); we may allow them to ſay 
- what they pleaſe. Let in this he did not act from 
* coontempt of the public opinion; for in ſome in- 
Ir ſtances he even condefcended to anſwer accuſations 
e that were publiſhed «=p his private of public 

chatacter (o). His difcretion and prudence pre- 


4 vented the occaſtons of much jealouſy and feſent- 
b- ment; and, in many parts of his reign, imitated 
r, the effects of genetoſity and elevation of mind, if 
i WW they did not amount to the real poſſeſſion of theſe 
n, — . re ne 

ls Auguſtus having pafſed the winter at Rotne, re- 
ay turned in the fpring to his former ſtation in Gaul, 
ne accompanied by Gori the elder of his adopted 
en ſons, whom he now propoſed to introduce to the 
N- military ſervice; and by Tiberius, who notwith- 
nis ſtanding the riſe of a new light in the perſon of 


the young Cæſar, who threatened to obſcure his 
luſtre, ' continued to receive freſh marks of the Em- 
peror's' favour, and was conſidered as a principal 
ſupport of his government. Being d at the 
head of the army on the Rhine, he had charge of 
the war which had lately been committed to Dru- 
ſus, his younger brother. But few particulars are 
mentioned of the campaign which followed in that 
quarter. He is accuſed, in one inſtance, of having 
volated the public faith, by having ſeized as | al 
ers, and ſent in chains to different parts of the Ro- 
man provinces, the deputies of ſome German na- 
tions, WhO came in a public capacity to treat of 
peace; and of having laid waſte the country in 
the neighbourhood of his province. 
») Suetop. in Avguft, c. 56; (J bid. 5 
Sada ˙• The 
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The Germans, however, were probably rather 
incenſed than ſubdued by theſe meaſures. Their 
deputies, who had been made priſoners, that they 
might not be employed againſt their own. nations 


' as, hoſtages, put themſelves to death; and their 


countrymen retained the moſt vehement purpoſe of 


revenge. But whatever, may have been. the reſult, 
it is mentioned, that Auguſtus received from the 


army the title of Imperator, and gave this title 


likewiſe to Tiberius; that he put him in nomina- 


tion for Conſul on the following year, and, at their 


return to Rome, permitted him to make his entry 
into the city in triumph, while he himſelf declined 
n, et 117 
Soon after the Emperor's arrival in Italy, he ſuf. 
fered a great loſs by the death of Mæcenas. This 


eyent made a breach in the civil department of his 
affairs, not leſs than that which the death of Agrip- 


pa had made in the military. The predilection of 
this miniſter for learning, and the intimacy in which 


he lived with perſons of the beſt and moſt elegant 


accompliſhments, who were recommended to him 
merely by their merit, has made his name prover- 
bial among thoſe of the patrons of letters. His in- 
clination in this matter, if. it did not form the taſte 
of his maſter, happily, concurred with: it, and 
brought him acquainted with thoſe elegant produc- 
tions of genius which occupy the affections, as well 


as the fancy; and which, in a ſnvuation otherwiſe 


likely to inſtill pride, jealouſy, and diſtruſt of man- 
kind, ſerved at once as an antidote to theſe evils, 
and opened the way to better diſpoſitions. Mæce- 


nas had ſerved his prince with great fidelity, and, 


if not inſenſible to perſonal ambition, was at leaſt 


ſatisfied with the elevation he had gained in the 
confidence of his prince. He retained the equeſ- 


trian rank to which he was born, without endea- 
vouring to accumulate the preferments or titles 
which were ſo much an object of ambition in - 

h 8 earlier 
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r earlier part of this reign, and ſo eaſy an acquiſition e H a p. 
r in the latter part of it (p). It is obſerved, how- . | 
y ever, that he experienced, as is common, ſome vi- 1 
8 ciſſitude in his maſter's temper, and outlived the | 
r MW high meaſure of favour which he enjoyed, but with- 1 
f out any interruption of his duty. As he lived, |! 
a when moſt in favour, without any public envy, fo | 
ebe eſcaped every public inſult when ſuppoſed in W 
e diſgrace. While he preſented the Emperor with If 
- a continual model of elegance, ingenuity, - and 0 
I good temper, he took the liberty to check his paſſi- 1 
y ons, and ſerved him no leſs by the fincerity of his "nn 
d ſpeech, than by the ability of his conduct. An in- i 
ſtance of the freedom he took is mentioned on o- 4 
- caſion of a trial in which Auguſtus himfelf, accord- 11 
is ing to cuſtom, ſat in judgment on ſome criminals It 
is of State. Mæcenas obſerving him agitated with 1 
)- paſſion, and likely to pronounce ſome precipitant 1 
ff or cruel ſentence, and being hindered by the crowd "hl 
h WW from reaching his ear, handed a billet to him, which # 
It contained no more than two words, which may be . | 
n tranſlated into this homely expreſſion, hang man, be- hk 
[- gone (q) ! The admonition, however, had its effect, it 
n and the Emperor adjourned the court. 1 by 
te The miniſter left his whole eſtate, as was the KY 
d faſhion of the age, to the Emperor's diſpoſal (r). 1 
- By theſe ſucceſſive diminutions of the liſt of con- W 
1 fidents, on whom Auguſtus:relied for the admini- 1 
le ſtration of his government, the influence of Livia, F 
1- and the fortunes of her ſon Tiberius, received a : 4 
85 continual advancement. The latter, after he had v. c. 146. I" 
e- reſumed the military habit, in his. capacity of com- Ciacdiu: | 
, mander of the armies on the Rhine, being to enter Nero, Cn. il 
ſt on the office of Conſul, was received by the Senate N 5 bot! 
4 in the Curia Octavia, beyond the walls of the city. £tat. 55. 
1- 12k ney of Yager 55 SIRE: FR 
4 65 Me beer u l use a pe: Derbe eite to the | 4 
es life of Horace. That of Virgil ended about ten years before, Dio. Call, Fi 
je lib. Iv. c. 7. „ E 1 
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BOOK In his addreſs to this aſſembly, he ſpoke of the 
public works which he propoſed to erect. Among 
theſe a Temple of Concord, to be inſcribed with 


his own name, joined with that of his brother; 
and of another temple, to be dedicated. by him- 
ſelf, in conjunction with his mother Livia. He 
ve, in her name and in his own, upon this occa- 
ion, ſplendid entertainments to the Senate, and to 
perſons of diſtinction of both ſexes. Having vow- 
ed an exhibition of public ſnows for the ſafe return 
of the Emperor from his 1 made all 
the neceſſary proviſion for the performance of his 
vow ; but being obliged to ſet out for the army, he 
truſted the diſcharge of this duty with Piſo, his col- 
league in the Conſulate, and with Caius, the eldeſt 
of the Emperor's ſons. | 8 
This ſolemnity received a great addition from 
the ſports and entertainments which were given at 
the ſame time by the Emperor himſelf, to celebrate 
the memory of Agrippa, at the opening of the 


| Portico, of the hall, and of the pleaſure: grounds 


which had been bequeathed by that officer to the 
Roman People (5). Gladiators were exhibited at 
firſt in ſimple pairs, afterwards in numerous par- 
ties, that fought as in real battles, - Such was the 
ferocity of the Romans in the choice of amuſe- 
ments, even after the character of the people ceaſed 
to. be military, and when the public entertainments, 
formerly perhaps in part intended as nurſeries. for 
ſoldiers, had no longer any other object than that 
of miniſtering to their pleaſure. e 5:10, 
The Cæſars, Caius and Lucius, though yet too 
young for buſineſs of State, began to feel the ſpur 
of ambition, and were alarmed at the advancement 
of Livia's family. Even their own ſtep-father, 
Tiberius, they were taught to conſider as a rival 
in conſideration and power, And it is ſaid, that, 


(s) Dio, Cafl. Kb, ly. c. G. 
1 in 
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in order to keep pace with him in his advancement c H & 1. 


to publig honours, the youngeſt of the two brothers 
made application 40 be veſted with the dignity of 
Conſul. The propoſal Was received by the People 


who, reflecting, as he pretended, on the 


with applauſe, but diſcouraged by the 5 | 
a ee or on the neceſſity of .be 


times which 


brought himſelf forward into this 


ſtation. at an improper age, was pleaſed to ſay, N 100 


That he hoped never again to ſee a time when 
the office of Conſu] muſt be intruſted to a perſon 
„under twenty.“ To pacify the young man under 
this diſappointment, he was advanced to the dig- 


nity of the prieſthood, got admiſſion into the Se- 
nate, and had a place among the members of that 


E. tay: a . | 
| : Baſbus, 
Emperor's adopted ſons, underwent a great ànd a C. AuHj,e 
ſudden change in the ſtate of his ſortunes. Upon Jews, 
his return from the campaign on the Rhine, he was Ant. 36. 


body at the public theatre. 


Soon after this date Tiberius, probably in conſe· v. 
be had thus given to the ?: 


quence of the jealouſy 


veſted with the character of Tribune of the People 
for five years; and, under pretence of a war likely 
to ariſe on the Euphrates, ftom the defeCtion of the 
King of Armenia, who was diſpoſed to join the 
Parthians, he was appointed to command the ar- 
mies in Syria; but it ſoot after appeared, that this 
preferment and change of. ſtation were deviſed to 


conceal a ſpecies of exile or removal froth the court. 


At his departure from Rome, he paſſed inio Aha; 
but, inſtead of continuing his toute to his pretend - 
ed deſtination in Syria, he withdrew to tlie iſland 
of Rhodes, where, under pretence of ftudy; le lived 
ſome years in retirement. 


The real cauſe of this retreat of Tiberids, bhedy. c. 548. 
ther the jealouſies of the young Cafars, the mite Imperator 


. | Cz!ari2zmo, 
conduct of Julia, or any other offence taken by the . Cornelius 
a, 
= lang 2.3tioy 


deprived. of any -hgkt which might have been Aut. 57. 


Emperor himſelf, was never known ; and we are 


thrown 
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B 0 x thrown by Dion Caſſius on this, or the tranſactions 
— ol ſome of the ſucceeding years, by a manifeſt 
v. C. 345. breach in the text of his hiſtory. This defect is 


C. Calvinius 


very imperfectly ſupplied from Xiphilinus, Zonatas, 


L. Pafienus or any other of the abbreviators or copiers of this 


In collecting from ſuch authors, what is little 


v. C. 750. More than the names of Conſuls, which ſerve to 
L, Cornelius mark the progreſs of dates, we learn, that in the 


ſt year after the retirement of Tiberius, the Em- 
peror himſelf having perſiſted, for ſeventeen years 
preceding this date, in rejecting the office of ordi- 
nary Conſul, now again accepted of it; that he in- 
tended, in this character, to ſolemnize the admiſ- 


Cæſar 13tio, ſion of his ſons Caius and Lucius to the age of 
manhood (:); that the ceremony was accordingly 


performed with reſpect to the eldeſt, who now aſ- 


Avg. 26to, ſumed the ordinary dreſs of a man, was brought 
Aist. 60, into the Senate, and declared chief of the Roman 


youth (2); but with reſpect to the youngeſt, that 


it was deferred till about three years afterwards, 


when the Emperor again app in the character 


year of Rome ſeven hundred and fifty one, is fixed 


by the vulgar computation the commencement of 


our æra at the birth of Chriſt ; an event, not cal- 
culated to have an immediate influence on the tran- 
ſactions of ſtate, or to make a part in the materials 


of political hiſtory, though deſtined to produce, in 


a few ages, a great change in the inſtitutions, man- 
ners, and general character of nations. 


At this date, from the imperfect records which 


remain, we have ſcarcely any materials of hiſtory, 
beſides the occurrences of the court, and the city 


of Rome; the public entertainments that were giv- 


en, the occaſiuns on which they were exhibited, 


(50 Sueton, in Oda. c. 26, ( Zonargs, Ad. x; £..35- d 
| an 


In one of the years of this period, or about the 
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the ſubſiſtence and pleaſure of an idle and profli- 


te populace. - "0 


'The Emperor having again aſſumed the office of 
ordinary Conſul, that he might preſide at the ad- 
miſſion of his younger adopted ſon, Lucius Cæſar, 
to the age of manhood, continued to hold the office 
no longer than was neceſſary for this purpoſe. He 
exhibired magnificent ſhews as uſual upon this oc- 
cahon, and among others, one that is mentioned 
probably as a novelty, a ſhoal of ſix and thirty 


crocodiles of uncommon ſize, turned out to be 


hunted or fiſhed in the baſon of the Circus Flami- 
nius (x). While the Emperor gratified the People 


in their public diverſions to a degree of debauch, he 


made ſome attempts to regulate the gratuitous diſ- 
tribution of corn, that other principal engine of 
abuſe which the Roman citizens, though in other 
reſpects fallen from their ſovereignty, ſtill carefully 


retained among the relics of their democrartical go- 


vernment. N 
The People of Rome, ſo long as they could over- 
awe the Senate by their aſſemblies or tumults, and 
ſo long as they had the diſpoſal of preferments and 
honours, bartered their ſuffrages for ſports and diſ- 
tributions of corn. For theſe too, they were now 
willing to ſell their ſubmiſſion to the preſent eſta- 
bliſnment, and it was undoubtedly more ſafe to 
have deprived them of every other prerogative, than 


to reſtrain them in theſe. The numbers that were 


accuſtomed to receive corn at the public granaries, 
as we may judge from the number of two hundred 
thouſand, to which it was now propoſed to reduce 


them, had increaſed to an immoderate height; and 
as the circumſtance of being ſubſiſted gratuitouſſy, 
encouraged idleneſs, fo the very attendance required 
at theſe: monthly diſtributions gave à conſiderable 


() Dio. Caſſ. lib. w. c. 10. 3 
inters 


457 
and the proviſion that was made in the capital for c N A b. 
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v0 o k. interruption to labour. The Emperor endeavoured 
VI. 


to apply ſome correction to both theſe evils, by re- 
ducing the number of penſioners, and by limiting 
the times of diſtribution to three particular terms 
in the year ()). But in making this attempt he 
received ſo many complaints, that he was obliged 
to lay aſide the deſign. 005 

A populace thus ſupported in idleneſs muſt like- 


wiſe be amuſed, and they received, in this parti- 


cular, from their maſters, whether acting from 
choice or policy, not — in the firſt period, but, 
in the ſubſequent ages of this monarchy, the moſt 
laviſh indulgence. By Auguſtus in perſon, they 
were preſented at different times with four capital 
exhibitions, conſiſting of all the entertainments in 
which they were known to delight, and with three 
and twenty great feſtivals, folemnized in honour of 
ſome other perſons, as of his father Julius Cæſar, 
of his nephew Marcellus, of his friend Agrippa, and 
of his young relations now entering into manhood, 
and coming to the poſſeſſion of public honours. 
The ſports themſelves, though fierce and irrati- 


onal in many inſtances, were ſplendid, magnificent, 


and ſometimes intereſting. The preſence of the 
Roman People, in vaſt ſpaces or theatres fitted up 
to receive them, was always awful and ſublime. 
The precedence of rank at theſe entertainments, 
was conſidered, even under the republic, as a prin- 
cipal object of ſtate. The firſt benches were re- 
ſerved for the Senators; the next, at certain peri- 
ods, had been allotted to the Equeſtrian order; and 
the queſtion, whether this order ſhould be mixed 
with the People, or ſeparated from them, made a 
ſubject at different times af much diſpute and con- 
tention. The female ſex too had their places, though 
at the fights of gladiators they were removed to a 
diſtance, being ſeated behind che other ſpectators; 


and 
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and from the athletic games were excluded alto- c H AP, 


gether (27. Tt 24191 

The coarſeneſs, nevertheleſs, of thoſe public en- 
tertainments to which the Roman women were till 
admitted; the want of any interval, in their man- 
ners, between a rigorous ſeverity, and the other ex- 
treme of an unbounded licence, had, in many in- 
ſtances, the worſt effect on their conduct. The 


Emperor himſelf had a diſtreſſing example of this 


effect in his own family, by the flagrant debauche- 
ties of his daughter Julia, who, having once quit- 
ted the reſerve, and broke through the auſterities 
of her father's houſe, had no longer any reſtraints 
of decency or eftgbliſhed propriety to regulate her 
behaviour, It was reported, that without any pre- 
tence of ſeduction, affection, or choice, ſhe mul- 
tiplied her paramours indefinitely, and even fre- 
quented the places of public debauch. 
' The Emperor, though not ſuppoſed to be want - 
ing ip the tenderneſs of a parent, upon the detec- 
tion of theſe diſorders, proceeded againſt his daugh- 
ter more with the rigour of an offended magiſtrate, 
than with the reluctant ſeverity of a father. In the 
firſt tranſport of his paſſion, be haſtened to lay her 
accuſation. before the Senate, and obtained from 
this aſſembly an act of baniſhment againſt her, by 
which, ſhe was removed to a (mall ifland on the 
coaſt, reduced to low diet, and forbid to receive 
any viſits; a ſpecies. of unpriforment, which be- 
came common in the ſequel of this, and the ſubſe». 
quent reignssss. IN 2 | 
Scribonia, the mather of this unhappy: exile, now 


artived at a great age, and preſerving, in a ſtate of 


ſeparation; from her huſband, an unblemiſhed repu- 
tation, gave way to the feelings of nature, and fol- 
lowed her child into this place of retreat or impri- 
ſonment. The father too, upon reflection, griev- 


= Saeton, in Oftav. c. 44. 
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B00 K ouſly lamented his raſhneſs, in publiſhing, by a re- 


ference to the Senate, the ſcandal of his own houſe, 
and bitterly regretted the ſeverity by which he had 
empoiſoned and rendered incurable the wounds of 
his own family. F Agrippa or Maæcenas had lived, 
he was heard to ſay, / ſhould have been reſtrained 


from this att of imprudence (a). 7 | 


In the ſequel of this tranſaction, he indulged his 
reſentment with leſs ſtruggle againſt the ſuppoſed 
partners of his daughter's guilt ; ordered Julus An- 
tonius, with ſome other perſons of high rank in- 
volved in the fame charge, to be -put to death. 
With reſpect to one of theſe criminals, who hap- 
pened to be veſted with the character of Tribune, 
he affected a regard to the ancient laws of the re- 


public, and was pleaſed to reſpite the execution of 


the ſentence, until the time of his office as Tribune 
ſhould expire. Being told that Phaebe, the freed- 
woman and confident of Julia, when ſhe heard of 
her miſtreſs's fate, had put herſelf to death; I had 
rather be the father of Phabe, he ſaid, than of Julia. 

| Perſons who were diſpoſed to pay their court, 
ever ready to ſeize the opportunity, took ' occaſion 
to flatter the Emperor, even on occaſion of this 
painful tranſaction. They haſtened to ſhew them- 
ſelves in a ſituation like that of the prince, and to 
offer him the conſolation of fellow ſufferers in the 
diſtreſs he endured ; made complaints in the Se- 
nate of the licence of their daughters and of their 
wives, and even raked up particulars of a very 
obſolete date. They too brought formal proſecu- 
tions, in order to obtain the interpoſition of law 
and public authority, to reſtrain the diſorders of 
their children; but the Emperor received this ſpe- 
cies of courtſhip with indifference,” and refuſed to 
hear any accuſation, of which the ſubject had pre- 
ceded a fixed and very recent date (b). © 


) Seneca de Ben, c. 32. ) Die. Caf. lib. 1v. c. 10. 
| We 
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We are left at a loſs for the ſequel of this — CHAP. 
during the two years that immediately followe I. 
but in a period, of which theſe were the principal i nn 
tranſactions, v cannot be ſurpriſed that the chro- Sale e 
nicle is e nor indeed greatly regret the ſi- — Cal- 
lence of a few years. 1 
The ordinary Aan af Auguſtus, i in pur- At; Jr. 
ſuing the political, civil, and military forms, which v. c. 753. 
he had eſtabliſhed, no doubt was able and ſucceſs- C. ing" 
ful; but being once deſcribed, does not admit r 
repetition, : The more intereſting ſubjects of hiſto- — 
ry, tranſactions that rouze the paſſions, and keep in — M6. 
ſuſpence the expectations, the hopes, and the fears 
7 men, were in this reign moſt carefully avoided. 
A powerful army was ſtationed on the Rhine, to 
keep the peace of that frontier. Even the court 
was lulled into perfect tranquillity by the want of 
any competition for the Emperor's favour. This 
point being fully decided, by the place which was 
occupied by the Cæſars, Caius, and Lucius; their 
ſuppoſed rival Tiberius, who had been ſacrificed to 
their jealouſy, ſtill remained in his exile at Rhodes. 
The defection of Armenia from the alliance of 
the Romans to that of the Parthians, the oecaſion 
upon which it had been pretended that Tiberius 
was deſtined to command in Aſia, ſtill ſabſiſted;; v u. C. 76. 
but the command of the armies in that part of the K“ 
world, with the charge of recovering the kingdom Var. 
of Armenia to its former ſtate of dependance on At 45. 
Rome, was committed to Caius. Cægʒar, now firſt in 
the favour of the Emperor, and higheſt | in the ex- 
bpectations of the People. 
It was thought proper, that both the brothers, 
about this time, ſhould be ſent to the command of 
armies; Caius to that of Syria, and Lucius to Spain; 
and theſe removals of the young Cæſars from court; 
were ſuppoſed to be deviſed or procured by the Em- 
preſs Livia, becauſe they made way, in a little time 
afterwards, for the recal of her ſon (). 


(e) Vell. Pater, lib. ii. c. 103. But 
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& 00K. But befort any reſolution taken at court in favour 
. of Tiberius was publicly known, Caius Ceſar, in 
his way to the Eaft, arrived in Greece, attended by 
u numerous train ef officers. At Chios, he receiy- 
ed a viſit from Tiberius, profoſſing the moſt ſub- 
miſſive reſpect to the prince himſelf, and to the 

_ -offiters of his court; and from thehee continued 
his route throtgh the province of | Aſia, every whete 
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_ received as the for of the Erperot,' r. 
Tue king of Patthis, upon the arrival of the 
young Czar in his neighbourhood, deſired to have 
conference with him, and they met on the Euphra- 
tes in a ſmall ifland, each having an equal number 
of attendants, They aſterwards mutually accepted 
of entertainments from each other in their reſpec- 
tive quarters. Phruares agreed not to ſupport the | 
Atmenians in their defection frern the alliance of 
the Romans, and Catus proceeded-to take poſſeſſion 
of their country, as a provinee of Rome. On his 
| approach to Antageta, a place on the frontier of 
1 Armenia, the gates being ſhut againſt him, he pre- 
1 . ſented hitnſelf utider the walls, and while he ſum- 
= muoded the governor to ſufrender, was ſtruck by an 
q arrow from the battlements. Pre wound he re- 
4 ceived, though in appearance not mortal, affected 
12 Hiss health, and threw him into à ſtate of dejection 
Wy =” and languor, in whieh he defired to be recalled from 
i = ſtation and expreſſed his diſguſt to affairs of 
c. 155, | Caius being permitted to retire from his com- 
L. mand by the Emperor, who was thottified to find 
Ui. bervinus in him a puſillanimity fo unworthy of the fon of 
Neps. n Agrippa, and of his own ſuccſſor, was carried to 
155% the coaſt in a litter, and there embarked for Italy 
but having en his way put inte a port of Lycia, he 
died at Lymira in that province. PEE 

- Lucius, the ether grandſen of Auguſtus, by his 
daughter Julia, died ſome time before at Marſeilles, 

in his way to Spain; and theſe deaths happening fo 

ab opportunely 
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_ OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 463 
-opportunely for the family of Livia, laid this de- c HA v. 
ſigning _— under ſuſpicion of having been ac- by. "Rq 

tive in procuring them. The bodies of the deceaſl 
ed were borne throngh the provinces by officers of 
tank, and by the prineipal inhabitants, to be intet- 
red at Rome. Their ſhields and lanees, richly 
adorned with geld, being gifts made” to them by 
tze Equeſtrian order, when they were admitted to 
the age of manhoed, were hung up as monuments 
, in the hall of the Senate (. 
3 About this time, the third period of ten years, 
| for which Auguſtus had accepted of the govern- 
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r ment, being expired, he went through the form of 
] laying down, and of re- aſſuming his power.. 
The People, at one of the entertainments which 
x were given on this occaſion, having applied to the 1 
f Emperor an applauded paſſage of ſome poet, with |. 
1 the title of Lord or Maſter, he gave ſigns of diſplea- 1 
5 ſute, and on the following day, publiſned a ſevere 418 
f edit, forbidding the title of CY given to 10 9 
þ him by any perſon, or upon atry occaſion what- "3 
E ever (e). My name rs Ceſar, he ſaid, and not * 
1 Maſter. Ry ö 
; Auguſtus was now in the decline of life, had ſur- 
l vived his principal confidents and friends, his ne- 
n phew and grandchildren, on whom he had reſted 
T his hopes. He had been recently diſhononred in 
f the conduct of his daughter, and had bound himſelf, 

by a formal ac of the Senate, to perſiſt in the ri- 
- WM gourof his treatment towards her. In theſe cit- 
d eumſtances, it was thought that intercefſions in fa- 
f vour of a child muſt be flattering to the father, and 
0 many applications were accordingly made in her be- 
7 half; but he remained inexorable, and being guid- 
> ed intirely by the: influence of Livia, caſt himfelf 

upon her family, as a laft reſource. Under thele 
is eircumſtances, and from the approach of old age, he 
errei-. yo De: lenden ve. 
y | was 
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464 THE PROGRESS AND: TERMINATION 
9% k. was obſerved to languiſh, and to loſe much of his 


It , former vivacity. , bar tiling: i 
- = , Tiberius. had been recalled to Rome ſoon after 
the departure, and before the death of the two Cæ- 
ſars. Upon this laſt event, he was adopted by the 
Emperor; but on condition, that he himſelf, though 
a father, having a ſon already mentioned of the 
name of Druſus, by his firſt wife Vipſania, ſhould 
nevertheleſs adopt Germanigus Cæſar, the ſon of his 
brother, who being elder than his-own ſon, was in- 
tended. to have the advantage of ſeniority in all 


F 


their future pretenſions. 

v. c. 7:6. This ſucceſſor to Agrippa and his family, being 
Sin now the adopted ſon of, Auguſtus; and heir apparent 
C. Sentius Of his fortunes, had every where a numerous at- 
OT. tendance of, perſons who wiſhed to pay their court. 
Aut. 65. Being appointed to his former ſtation, at the head of 
the armies on the Rhine, his progreſs through the 
provinces to that frontier, was marked by the mul- 

titudes who, flocked from all quarters to receive 

him. In his firſt campaign he penetrated to the 

Weſer, and over-ran all the nations of that neigh- 

bourhood (). 5 OLE 

The Emperor, relying: upon his newly adopted 

ſon for the conduct of the war on the Rhine, re- 

mained at Rome, where he was employed chiefly in 
reforming the Senate, and in rebuilding the. palace 

which had been lately conſumed: by fire. In the 

laſt of theſe works, he had offers of aſſiſtance from 

many of the Senators, and from . perſons of his 

court, who brought him conſiderable. ſums in the 

way of voluntary contributions, Being unwilling, 
however, to let the burden thus fall entirely upon 

| feos the moſt attached to himſelf, he laid a tax of 

| ty five denarii on each corporation, and. a ca- 
pitation of one denarius on each private perſon ; 


and having from this fund rebuilt the palace, which 


(/) Vall. Pater, lib, ii, c. 104. 


had 


* 
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- had: hitherto been accounted a private property, he c HA P. 


declared it for the future a public edifice, deſtined 
as a manſion for the ſupreme commander of the ar- 
my, and head of the empire (g). | 
Ten commiſſioners being appointed to inſpect the 
rolls of the Senate, and to reſtore its dignity, the 
firſt meaſure propoſed for this purpoſe was to take 
away all appearance of conſtraint, and to leave 


465 


IV. 
1 


every member at liberty to reſign his ſeat; but the 


you number, either fearing to be marked out as 


iſaffected to the preſent government, or willing 


to partake in the bounty of Cæſar, who, in many 


inſtances, repaired the fortunes of Senators that 


were gone to decay, ſtill continued to hold their 
places, and affected zeal for the forms on which Au- 
guſtus was pleaſed to reſt his authority. 


1 


In this and other inſtances, it is inſtructive to ob- 


ſerve with what care this ſovereign of the empire 
endeavoured to flatter the vanity of Roman citizens, 
and to preſerve the diſtinction of ranks, while in 
reality his policy was calculated to remove all diſ- 
tinctions, to render all ranks equally dependant on 
himſelf; or, if any diſtinction were ſuffered to re- 
main, tended in the ſequel, or under his ſucceſſors, 
render the moſt honourable conditions the leaſt 
cones. ©. | 


Auguſtus bad returns made of all the moſt re- 


ſpectable families in Italy, and of thoſe who had'a 


property of above two hundred ſeſtertia (b). He 
laid great reſtraints on the manumiſſion of ſlaves; a 
as by which he alleged, that the privileges of 

omans were raſhly proſtituted to the refuſe of all 


nations, and to- the meaneſt order of men. The 
Lex Elia Sentia, which took its name from orte 
of the Conſuls of this year, had for its obje&, the 


reformation. of this abuſe. By this law was fixed 
the age at which a maſter ſhould have the power of 


(e) Dio. Caſſ. lid. lv, c. 12, 13+ 1 Aboat 1600l. 
Vol. III. H h ſetting 
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ſetting his ſlave at liberty, and the age of the ſlave 
at which he might be ſet free, together with the 
mutual rights and privileges of the patron or for- 
mer maſter, and of the freed man, or emancipated 
ſlave (i). Ps 

As the preſent government began to have pro- 
ſcription, as well as expediency on its fide, every at- 
tempt on the Emperor's life had the criminality of 
treaſon, and muſt have been condemned upon every 
conſideration which eſtabliſhed monarchy can ſug- 
geſt. Whoever made ſuch an attempt might be 
conſidered as a dangerous and ill adviſed allallin, 
who attacked the community itſelf in rhe perſon of 
its ſovereign, and whoſe crime, in that particular 
inſtance, tended to involve the world anew in anar- 
chy and bloodſhed. e 

The privileges or pretenſions of citizens, under 
the republic, were long ſince effaced. But a very 
few were left who had enjoyed, or even could re- 
member the exiſtence of them; yet private reſent- 
ment, or the remains of republican zeal, and the 
ſuppoſed right of every perſon to repel uſurpations, 
had produced ſome attempts of this ſort during the 
preſent reign. Even in this advanced period of it, 
a conſpiracy was detected, in which Cornelius Cin- 
na, a grandſon of Pompey, and deſcended of that 
Cinna, who, together with Caius Marius, was once 


at the head of the popular faction, formed a deſign 


to ſuppreſs the preſent uſurpation of Cæſar, and to 
reſtore the republic, in which his anceſtors had made 
fo conſpicuous a figure. | WT 
Auguſtus was greatly perplexed on the diſcovery 
of this plot ; and having already, on like occaſions, 
exhauſted the means of ſeverity, was now, it is ſaid, 
perſuaded by Livia to try the effects of clemency, 
and of a generous confidence. This conduct,“ 
ſhe obſerved, © would tend to diſarm his enemies, 


(i) Dio. Caf. lib. by, e. 13. 
| cc and 


% W-- WE. WE. 
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«+ and would intereſt numbers in his preſervation 


4 by the ties of affection and gratitude.” 


The Emperor, being accordingly prevailed on to 


467 
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take this courſe, ordered that the conſpirator ſhould 


be introduced to his preſence, gave him to under- 
ſtand, that his guilt was diſcovered, and his accom- 
plices known, remonſtrated againſt an attempt ſo 


ungenerous and unprovoked, but relieved the young 


man of his fears, by aſſuring him of pardon, and 
of every other ſpecies of protection for the fu- 
ture. In theſe aſſurances he even went beyond 
what mere clemency requited, affected to upbraid 
the author of a deſign on his own life with falſe 
modeſty, in not demanding the honours to which 
he was juſtly intitled by his birth; and concluded 
with ſaying, That, as he truſted they were from 
heneeforward to be friends, he ſhould be glad to 
receive his applications in any matter by whack he 
could contribute to his advancement or intereft ; 


and, in the mean time, named him for Conſul at the 


next ſucceſſion to this dignity. 

In this year are dated, among other meaſures, 
ſome regulations which were made by the Emperor 
for the better government of the army ; and, what 
was ſcarcely leſs important in the opinion of the 
times, for the conduct of entertainments in the 
public theatres. The military eſtabliſnment con- 
liſted of ſix-and- twenty legions (c), with nine or 
ten Pretorian bands, compoſed of a thoufand men 
each. Auguſtus, to reſtore the honours of the mi- 


U. C. 787. 
n. Corne- 

lius Cinna 

Magnus, 

L. Valerius, 

Meſſala Vo- 

luſius. 

Aug. 32do, 

tat. 66. 


litary character, had from the beginning of his 


reign, made it a rule to exclude from his armies, 
as much as poſſible all emancipated ſlaves. This 
exeluſion, together with ſome reformations which di- 
miniſhed the profits formerly enjoyed by milita 

men, rendered it extremely difficult, upon any ſud- 
den emergency, to complete the legions. Au- 


) Dio, Caſſ. lib, ly, c. 23. Tacit. Annal. lib, iv, e. 5. 
Hh 2 guſt us 
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B o o x guſtus found himmſe:f obliged to increaſe his bounty 
in order to recruit the army; but inſtead of giving 


| perſons in indigent circumſtances. 
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more to thoſe who inliſted, or increaſing his levy - 
money, he choſe to engage them by the hope of 
future advantages, to be» reaped after certain pe- 
riods of dutiful ſervice. In the Pretorian bands, 
he made a regulation, that, after ſixteen years ſer- 
vice, the veteran ſhould be intitled to his diſmiſſion, 
and a premium of twenty thouſand ſeſterces (I). 
In the legions, after twelve years ſervice; that he 
ſhould be intitled to twelve thouſand ſeſterces (n); 
and, as a fund for theſè payments, it is probable 
that the tax of a twentieth on all legacies bequeath- 
ed to ſtrangers, heirs of choice, or to diſtant re- 
lations, was impoſed about this time. This tax did 
not extend to the inheritance of the ordinary heir 
at law, nor to legacies (n) made to the poor, or to 
With reſpect to the public entertainments, freſh 
regulations were made to keep places in the Circus 
for Senators and Knights, apart from the commons, 
or lower claſs of the'People. TT | 
It being obſerved, that the office of Ædile, which 
formerly included the care of all public entertain 
ments, was avoided ; and that even the dignity of 
a veſtal, which was wont to be ſo much defired by 
the moſt honourable families at Rome, ceaſed to 


be in requeſt, it was decreed, that all the Queſtors 


of any preceding year ſhould caſt lots for the office 
of Xdile; and that the rules reſtricting the choice 
of Veſtals to perſons of the moſt noble extrac- 
tion, ſhould now be conſiderably relaxed, or 
diſpenſed with; ſo that women, even deſcend- 
ed from enfranchiſed ſlaves, might be admitted 
into this order: a very unlikely way to engage per- 


. . 


ſons of ſuperior rank to adopt it. 


at 160 l. 


; ( About 100 1. 
( Dio. Caſſ. lib. Iv. c. 24. = 


3 This 
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This year Agrippa Poſthumus came of age, and c HA p. 
aſſumed the dreſs of manhood ; but, though adopt- __'V-_ 
ed, as his elder brothers had been, into the family | 
of the Emperor, he appears not to have been 

thought worthy to replace them; and being obſcur- 

ed by the riper age and ſuperior favour of Tiberius, 

he paſſed through this ceremony. with fewer demon- 

ſtrations of conſideration or reſpe& from the Peo- 

ple than had been paid to his brothers. 88 

The public was alarmed with earthquakes and 
inundations of rivers, which however deſtructive, 
were conſidered more as the preſages of future ca- 
lamities than as preſent evils, and their ſignificance 
in that point of view was confirmed by a famine, 
which immediately followed or accompanied theſe 
events. The inundation of the Tiber had over- 
flowed the city for many days, ſo as to make it ne- 
ceſſary to paſs through the ſtreets in boats. The 
markets could not be ſupplied; and this circum- 
ſtance, joined to a real ſcarcity, which kept up the 
prices after the inundation ſubſided, occaſioned a 
dearth which laſted for ſome years. . 

During this time of diſtreſs, it being thought u. C. 748. 
impoſſible to find the uſual ſupply of proviſions,” it 8 
was judged neceſſary to leſſen the uſual conſumpti- L-Arunius, 
on; and for this purpoſe all gladiators (o), all ſlaves 4 N. 
kept for ſale, and all foreigners, except phyſicians Caius 
and public teachers, were ordered to be removed Aug. 3 io, 
a hundred miles from the city (p). Even the ſer- A. 7. 
vants and attendants of the court were diſmiſſed in 
great numbers, and 4 vacation was proclaimed in 


the courts of juſtice, in order that as many as could 


poſſibly be ſpared from the city ſnould depart. The 
attendance of Senators was diſpenſed with, and the 
law requiring the preſence of certain numbers of 
that body to give validity to their acts was ſuſpend- 
ed. Cortanililoncin were named to inſpect the mar- 


(e) Dio. Caf, lib. lv. c. 22; %) Sueton, in Avguſt, c. 42, 
| kets. 
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Book kets. All feaſting on the birth day of the Empe. 


VI. 


ror, or on other days of rejoicing, was prohibited , 
and perſons, wont to receive any part of their ſub- 
ſiſtence in corn from the public granaries, had dou- 
ble the uſual quantity ſerved out to them. 
Notwithſtanding theſe meaſures taken for the re. 
lief of the People, their diſcontents breaking forth 
in libels and ſeditious complaints, rewards were 
publiſhed for diſcovering the authors, and ſome 
being detected, were brought to trial, and puniſh- 


ed (47 . 

e Emperor now willing, from the decline of 
his age, to be relieved of part of the ordinary bu- 
ſineſs of State, intruſted the receiving of foreign 
ambaſſadors to three perſons whom he choſe from 
the Senate. At the ſame time he himſelf, with his 
ordinary council, continued to deliberate on all 
queſtions which aroſe relating to the internal go- 
vernment of the empire. He appears to have com- 
mitted himſelf without any proſpect of change, to 
the influence of Livia and her family; and, to 
confirm him in this diſpoſition, had frequent viſits 
from Tiberius, who, though generally ſtationed on 
the frontier of the empire, carefully attended to 
the ſtate of his intereſts at Rome, as they ſtood 
both with the Emperor and with the People. 

In the tide which was thus turned in favour of the 
Claudian family, the ſurviving Agrippa ſeemed to 
form an inſurmountable bar ; but this young man, 
being of a rude and brutal diſpoſition, gave his 
antagoniſt every advantage in their ſuppoſed com- 
petition. Having about this time, given ſome fla- 
pant proof of this character in his behaviour to 


Livia, and even to the Emperor himſelf, he was 


. 4 55 from his place in the family of Cæſar, 
and ſent, under a military guard, to the iſland of 
Planaſia, near to Corſica, where he remained a pri- 
ſoner during the remainder of this reign (7). 


(4) Dio, Caf, lib, Iv. e. 26, (7) Ibid. c. 32. 


From 


frontier of Aſia or Africa were entruſted to other 


„ — VF TV Las i | 


dred thouſand men, and that they had two hundred 48. 349, 
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From the diſgrace of Agrippa Poſthumus, it was c n a y. 
no longer doubtful that Tiberius was deſtined to 1“. 
inherit the fortunes and power of Auguſtus. 1 
alone was entruſted wherever great armies were to 
be aſſembled, and was employed in every ſervice 
that was likely to end with luſtre. Troubles on the 


hands; but the harder ſtruggle with the Germans, 
Dalmatians, and other fierce nations of Europe, 
was committed to him. After having penetrated, 
in his laſt campaign, to the Weſer and the Elbe (5), 
he was called off to ſupport his nephew and adopt- 
ed ſon Germanicus, who, commanding the army 
on the ſide of Dalmatia, found himſelf too weak 
to execute the ſervice on which he had been em- 
ployed. 
The provinces eaſt of the Hadriatic, and from . Cinis. 
thence probably to the Danube, had formed the Nerv Aa- 
plan of a general revolt. It was reported, at this uus. O. On. 


: ; : ciliusMetel- 
time, that thoſe nations could aſſemble eight hun- tus Creticus. 


thouiand foot properly armed, with nine thouſand * 
horſe. Being ſo powerful in point of numbers, 
they were enabled to divide their ſtrength, and to 
carry on operations, at the ſame time, in different 
places. They deſtined one part of their force to 
invade Italy, by Tergeſte and Nauportus; another 
to take poſſeſſion of Macedonia; and a third to 
defend their own poſſeſſions at home. They had 
now joined to their own ferocity a conſiderable 
knowledge of the diſcipline and forms of the Ro- 
man legion, and conducted their preſent deſign 
with ſo much addreſs as to eſcape obſervation until 
it was ripe for execution. They gave the Arſt in- 
timation of their hoſtile intentions by a general 
maſſacre of the Romans, who, as provincial offi- 
cers or traders, were ſettled in their country, and 


(s) Dio. Caſſ. lib. lv. C. 27-30. . 
cut 
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BOOK cut off all the military poſts which had been ad- 
ꝛvanced to protect them. They entered Macedo. 
F nia without oppoſition, arid with fire and ſword 
laid waſte all the poſſeſſions and ſettlements of the 
Romans in that province (7). | 


v. C 366. Such was the beginning of a war with the barba- 
M- Furivs rous nations of the northern and eaſtern frontier of 
Sex..Nonius the empire, which, during ſome ages, was, at in- 
Geuntel® tervals, interrupted and reſumed, often put Italy 
Aug. 35to, Itſelf upon the defenſive, was always formidable, 
tat. 69. and at laſt fatal to the ſovereignty of Rome. 

The Romans, by the continual labours of ſeven 
centuries, had made their way from the Tiber to 
the Rhine and the Danube, through the territory of 
warlike hordes who oppoſed them, and over foreſts 
and rugged ways that were every where to be clear- 
ed at the expence of their labour and their blood: 
but the ways they had made to reach their enemies 

were now open, in their turns, for enemies to reach 
them. The ample reſources which they had form- 
ed by their cultivation encreaſed the temptation to 
invade them, and facilitated all the means of mak- 
ing war upon their country, By reducing the in- 
habitants of their provinces, in every part, to paci- 
fic ſubjects, they brought the defence of the em- 
pire to depend on a few profeſſional ſoldiers who 
compoſed the legions. 


v. c. 61 Under apprehenſion of theſe circumſtances, Au- 
Q. Sulpicius guſtus was heard to ſay, on the preſent occaſion, 
Camerinus, 


C. Poppeus That if proper meaſures were not ſpeedily taken 


Sabinus, 


— for the defence of Italy, an enemy from the Da- 


— 


M. Papius nube and the Rhine might, in ten days, be ſeen 

2 from the battlements of Rome. New levies were 

N accordingly made, and the order not to enliſt eman- 

Ang. % cipated ſlaves was ſuſpended. The veterans, who 
at. 70. i : 

| had been diſcharged from the legions, were again 


ordered to repair to their colours; and citizens of 
%) Velleius Paterculue, lid. ii. c. 110. 
| every 
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every condition were required to furniſh, in pro- c H Ar. 
portion to their eſtates or poſſeſſions, certain quotas , 
of men for the ſervice. | | | 
While the People, under ſo many ſymptoms of 

trepidation, were made ſenſible of their danger, 
Auguſtus ſeems to have thought it a proper oppor- 
tunity to renew the part he Had often acted in re- 
commending population and marriage. He called 
together, in ſeparate aſſemblies, firſt the married 
who had families of children, afterwards the barren 
and the unmarried; and finding the ſuperiority of 
numbers on the fide of the latter, expreſſed his 
concern in a public addreſs to the People; enlarged 
on the conſequences of population to the ſafety and 
proſperity of the commonwealth ; revived the mar- 
riage-laws, and, by an act which took its name 
from Papius and Poppæus (u), Conſuls of this year, 
gave additional rewards to the married, and laid 
new. penalties on celibacy, with a conſiderable pre- 

mium to the proſecutor by whom any perſon ſhould 
be convicted of this offence. DEN 

Before theſe regulations ſhould be enforced, a 
year was allowed to the unmarried to change their 
condition; and the rigour of former laws (x), re- 
ipecting the inheritance of women, which had hi- 
therto been reſtricted to a hundred thouſand ſeſ— 
terces (y), was conſiderably abated. Females were 
allowed to inherit a larger ſum; and, the better to 
teſtify the homage that was paid to female virtue, 
the Veſtals were admitted to partake in the privilege 
of Roman parents having three children (z). 

In the mean time, great efforts were made to 
keep the enemy at a diſtance, and to fix the ſeat 
of the war in their own country. Tiberius advanc- 
ed for this purpoſe into Dalmatia, and the Emperor 
himſelf ſet out for Ariminum, that he might be 
nearer the ſcene of operations to receive reports, to 
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BOOK profit by intelligence, and to give his directions. 
a had for ſome time empowered the Senate to 
continue their proceedings in his abſence ; as he 
ceaſed to attend the Comitia or aſſemblies of the 
People, he made free with their privileges; and, 
under pretence of diſorders occaſioned by the electi- 
ons, took upon himſelf the nomination of magiſ. 
trates, or ſignified his choice to the Tribes by a 
writ of recommendation. Public prayers were 
now offered for his preſervation; and at his depar. 
ture from che city, as if he were going on a ſervice 
of great danger to his perſon, many vows were 
made, and facrifices deſtined to be offered up in 
caſe of his ſafe return (a). 
Although the force of the empire was not yet 
fallen fo low as to juſtify ſo much apprehenſion, the 
alarm nevertheleſs continued for three years (þ). 
Tiberius upon his arrival in Dalmatia, found the 
barbarians, who had invaded that country, com- 
manded by two leaders of the names of Bato and 
Pinetes. He formed his own army into three di- 
viſions, commanded by Germanicus, Sylvanus 
Lepidus, and himſelf. By this diſpoſition he be- 
gan his operations in three different quarters at 
once. 
v. C. 362. In the ſervice which was committed to Sylvanus 
Downs” Lepidus, he met with little reſiſtance. Where he 
C. Junius himſelf commanded, the Romans were long de- 
panes tained in the blockade of a caſtle, which being 
2 built on a rock, was rendered inacceſſible by the 
Aug. zyme, height of its ſituation, and by the depths of the 
Etat. 71. plens and gulleys that were formed by the torrents 
with which it was ſurrounded. Bato had taken poſt 
in this place with a numerous body of his country- 
men; and being provided with neceſſaries, endea- 
voured to tire out the enemy. But he himſelf, in 
the end, being weary of his inactive and hope- 


(e) Dio. Caſſ. lib, Ir. c. 34. (6) Velleius Paterculue, Mb. ii, c. 114. 
| leſs 
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les ſituation, found means to eſcape, and left the © H A p. 


remains of his countrymen, worn out with want IV. 
ard impatience, to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
Where Germanicus commanded, the enemy had 


taken refuge in Anduba, a fortreſs ſimilarly ſitu- 
ated with the former; but which, after repeated 
attacks, was at laſt put into his hands by the diſ- 
ſention of the barbarians who defended it. Thee, 
having quarrelled, turned their ſwords mutually 
againſt each other. One of the parties ſet the 
quarters of their antagoniſts on fire, and both fell 
an eaſy prey to their enemies. Many of the wo- 
men, to avoid captivity, threw themſelves, with 
their children, into the flames (c). Bato ſoon after 
8 ſurrendered himſelf; and being aſked, What tempt- 
| ed him to make war upon the Romans? made an- 
ſwer, © You affect to treat every nation as your 
* flocks and your property; but you intruſt the 
| *© care of them to ravenous wolves, not to ſhep- 
d + herds and their dogs (4). | 
4 At the cloſe of the war, the title of Imperator, 
| with the triumphal ornaments, were decreed to 
Tiberius, and to his adopted fon Germanicus (e): 
but in the midſt of the rejoicings which were made 
on this occaſion, accounts of a different nature were 
received from the Rhine. 


a” TY TY #F. WF a= F >” 0 


© IF The Romans, wiſhing to command the paſſage 
* of the river, had occupied, as has been obſerved, 
8 bome country, and fortified ſome ſtations on the 
4 German fide. By this diſpoſition it was intended, 
* in caſe the Germans ſhould attempt a deſcent upon 
: Gaul, that part of the Roman army ſhould be fo 


placed as to remain in their rear. And indeed 
while they kept poſſeſſion of the navigation of the 
* river, and of both its banks, they, in ſome mea - 
ſure, rendered every ſuch attempt impracticable. 
In conſequence of this diſpoſition, the Germans 
| (c) Dio. Caff, lib. li. c. 12. 14, 13. () Ibid. lib, lv. c. 56. 

ifs le) Ibid. lib. Ivi. c. 7. had 
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had, for ſome time, diſcontinued the practice of 
making incurſions into Gaul. They were become 
familiar with the Roman army that was ſtationed 
in their country, exchanged commodities with the 
Roman traders, and began to imitate their man- 
ners. £ | . 
Such was the ſtate of the nations ſituated between 
the Rhine and the Weſer, when Quinctilius Varus, 
who had been left by Tiberius in the command of 
the German frontier, began to conſider the natives 
of the country around him, as ripe for the ordinary 
impoſitions which the Romans laid on their ſub- 
jects, and made ſome exactions for the ſupply of 
his army, : | 
Some chiefs or leaders of the neighbourhood, 
particularly Segimerus, prince of the Chatti, and 
his ſon Arminius, had obſerved, with indigna- 
tion, theſe encroachments of the Roman gene- 
ral, and the gradual decline of their country into 
a Roman province. Being at the head of a pow- 
erful canton, and much reſpected by all the nati- 
ons of that quarter, they entered into a concert to 
cut off all the Romans that were poſted on the Ger- 
man ſide of the Rhine; and to reſtore the inde- 
pendence of their People. They concealed their 
deſign by redoubling their attention to the Roman 
general; took their reſidence in his quarters, and 
applied to him for deciſion in all the diſputes which 
aroſe among the natives; made him acquainted 
with the weakneſſes and the ſtrengths of their 
country, and ſerved him as guides in conducting 
the marches, and in fixing the ſtations of his ar- 


my. | 

While, by theſe artifices, Segimerus and Armi- 
nius lulled the Roman general into perfect ſecurity, 
they had their followers ready to aſſemble under 
arms, and brought all the chieftains of their neigh- 
bourhood under engagements to join them, as ſoon 
as their deſign ſhould be ripe for execution. They 
propoſed 
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propoſed to draw the Roman general into a ſituation CHAP. 


in which he could be attacked with advantage, IV. 
while they themſelves, without giving him = : 
alarm, ſhould have a pretence for advancing, to- 
wards him with all their forces. | 
To effect both theſe purpoſes, they procured an 
inſurrection of ſome of the cantons over which Se- 
gimerus claimed a ſupremacy, and implored the 
aſſiſtance. of the, Roman army in ſuppreſſing the 
revolt. Varus, apprehending that the ſafety of the 
Romans, in all their poſſeſſions beyond the Rhine, 
depended on the ſupport he ſhould give to their al- 
lies, put his army in motion to quell this pretended 
rebellion, and advanced through difficult ways into 
the interior parts of the country. On this march 
een by Segimerus and Arminius, and 
ſupplied with every requiſite to promote the ſervice, 
or to enſure its ſucceſs. Theſe chiefs had aſſembled 
their forces, and brought forth the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country, under pretence of act- 
ing as irregulars to coyer the mareh of the Roman 
legions. In performing this ſervice, they pervaded 
the marſhes and woods in his front, on his flanks, 
and his rear, and had actually ſurrounded! him, 
when he came upon the ground on which they pro- 
poſed to make their attac. 
Here the foreſts and marſhes were extenſive and. 
impaſſable, except by a ſingle tract. The Romans 
were crowded together, and entangled with their 
baggage; and being in this condition attacked from 
every quarter at once, were unable to reſiſt or to 
eſcape. Varus ſucceeded in gaining an opening 
which appeared at ſome diſtance in the woods; and 
there, with as many as could follow him, attempted 
to intrench himſelf; but the greater part of the 
army fell by the hands of the enemy. At night,. 
ſeeing no hopes of a retreat, the general himſelf fell, 
upon his ſword, and by his example induced many: 
officers and ſoldiers to employ the ſame means of 
r ; avoiding 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Þ o © k avoiding the cruelties or inſults to which they were | 
VI. expoſed. 9 


A few having found means to retire under eovet 
of the night, made their way to the Rhine. Here 
they were received by a party fent upon the firſt 
news of their diſaſter by Aſprenas from Gaul, to 
favour their retreat. ' © ory 

It had been concerted by the Germans, that on 
the ſame day every Roman poſt in their country 
fhould be attacked. Lucius Ceditius, who com- 
manded at Aliſo, now ſuppaſed to be Elſemberg, 
being ſurrounded by ſuperior numbers, forced his 
way through the enemy, and, under the greateſt 
diſtreſſes, arrived/on the Rhine. All the other poſts 
were forced, and the troops who had e e them 
taken or killed. Among the former Caldus, an 
officer of rank, being a priſoner and in irons, upon 
ſome inſult that was offered to him, ſtruck himſelf 
in the head with his chains and expired. 
The Romans, on this oceaſion, loſt three entire 
legions, or about eighteen thouſand foot, and a 
conſiderable body of horſe. Aſprenas having te- 
mained on the German fide of the Rhine only un- 
til he had collected the remains of the Roman ar- 
my which had eſcaped from this calamity, with- 


drew into Gaul, and made diſpofitions to prevent 


any commotions in that province. Hy 

The firſt accounts of this diſaſter were received 
at Rome with the higheſt degree of conſternation. 
The victorious enemy having cut off what was 


conſidered as the ſtrength of the empire on the 


Rhine, were ſuppoſed to be following at the heels 
of the meſſenger who brought the news. Guards 
were poſted in different quarters of the city to pre- 
vent diſorders, and to quiet the fears of the people. 
A proclamation was iſſued to ſuſpend the changes 
uſually made in the provincial appointments, and 
requiring every officer to continue in his preſent 
command until expreſs orders were given to the 

| contrary. 
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OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 479 
contrary. The facred records were conſulted, to c WAP. 
find what religious proceſſions or ceremonies had 
been performed on the invaſion of the Cimbri, and 
on the breaking out of the Marfic war, and the 
ſame rites were now to.be ted. The Emperor 

t on mourning, and for ſome months carried in 
is looks, and in the neglect of his perſon, every 
appearance of diſtreſs (F). It was given out that, 
in the -firſt tranſport of grief, he ſtruck his head 
on the wall of his chamber. The Germans and 
Gauls, that were at Rome, were ſecured and ſent 
into the iſlands on the coaſts of Italy. All citizens 
were ordered to arm, and many diſappeared from 
the ſtreets, to avoid being preſſed to ferve in the 
kgions: | ä 
There remained a great army on the eftabliſh- 
ment of the empire; but this army being diſperſed 
over an extenſive frontier in Aſia and Africa, it vas 
not ſuppoſed that a ſufficient force could be brought 
from thence in time to protect the capital againſt 
an enemy who was believed to be haſtening to its 
gates. Very violent means were therefore employ- 
ed to form an army in Italy, and men were forced 
under arms by the terror of military execution. 
The forces which were brought in this manner to 
the Emperor's ſtandard were placed under the com- 
mand of Tiberius; and, as faft as they could be 
pot _ a regular form, began to move towards 
aul. - | 
In theſe meaſures the Romans acted more from 
their own fears, than from a juſt apprehenſion of 
what was to be expected from the enemy. The 
moſt active and vigorous conquerors can "ſeldom 
act up to the fears of thoſe they have vanquiſhed ; 
and the Germans, on this occaſion, content with 
having freed their own country from the preſence 
of a Roman army, made no attempt to purſue 
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B 0 o K their victory, and remained quiet in their own poſ- 
ere eee LO OE 
v.C.463. In the following ſummer. Tiberius and Germani- 


de. Beans cus, to recover. the credit of the Roman arms, hay. 


F. Saciljus ing paſſed the Rhine, laid waſte the adjacent coun- 


Taurus, , try, but not meeting with an enemy, returned 
ex Kal. Jul. g 1 AK 0 N a 
L. Cafius Without having given occaſion to any other ſignal 


1 | event. They ſuppoſed that the natives were retired 


Kist. ja. from the frontier, in order to tempt them to follow 


into the foreſts of that impervious country, and to 
engage them in difficult ſituations. But having 
done enough to enable the capital to recover from 
its panic, they brought back in. Autumn the Ro- 
man army into Gaul, and from thence themſelves 
returned into Italy. _ 8 
v. c. 363. In this year Druſus, the ſon of Tiberius, acted 
in the capacity of Quæſtor; ſixteen Prætors were 
employed. In the year follow ing the number of 
theſe magiſtrates was reduced to twelve. It being 
alleged that governors of provinces, to preclude 
the complaints which were often made againſt 
them upon their removal, extorted atteſtations and 
complimentary addreſſes from the people they had 
oppreſſed, it was enacted, that no governor ſhould 
receive any honorary gift or atteſtation from his 
province, during the continuance of his power, 
nor ſooner than ſix months after his return to 
© OO ONT IPD oat” «4 

The age of the Emperor now led men to think 
of his ſucceſſor ; and predictions of his death were 
ſurmiſed abroad. This probably gave occaſion to 
the edict which forbade ſoothſayers to utter predic- 
tions relating to the life of any perſon whatever. 
Among the circumſtances that characteriſe the 
manners of the times, it is ſaid, that Roman knights, 


themſelves as gladiators (þ). . 


( ) Dis. Caſſ. lib, lvi. c. 23, 44. 
(b) Ven. Pater, lib. N. e. 468, Dis. Call. um 1vi, c. 25. 


Tiberius, 


or citizens of quality, had permiſſion to exhibit 
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Tiberius, at his return to Rome, after the noted c H A p. 
ſervices he had performed on the Save and the , 
Rhine, had a triumphal entry. In aſcending the u. C. 564. 
Capitol he diſmounted from his carriage, and Segmsaieu 
threw himſelf at the feet of the Emperor, who C. Fonteius 


ſtood in the way to receive him (i). After the cee Jut. 


proceſſion was over, ſhows were exhibited by C. veſcilius 


8 . -P 14 ; ? Varro. 
Germanicus, in which two hundred lions were 3 


hunted down; and a portico, which Livia had Etat. 73. 


erected to the memory of Caius and Lucius Cæſar, 
being dedicated about this time, ferved to increaſe 
the ſolemnity. | . | 

Of the Claudian family, on whom the ſovereign 
power feemed already to devolve, Germanicus, the 
grandſon of Livia by Druſus, the younger of her 
ſons, was moſt in favour with the People. He 
was recommended by an appearance of openneſs 
and candour in his manners, and by the facility 
with which he engaged, according to the cuſtom 
of the ancient republic, in the defence of his cli- 
ents, and in pleading their cauſes, whether before 
the Emperor himfelf, or before the ordinary judges. 
Tiberius, on the contrary, ſeerned to be of a dark 
and ſuſpicious temper, and was ſuppofed to cover, 
under the appearances of moderation, which he 
ſtudied to preſerve in public and in prefence of the 
Emperor, a jealous and cruel diſpoſition. But Li- 
via, who, in the preſent period of her haſband's 
life, had the entire government of him, preferred 
her ſon to her grandſon, and employed all her in- 
fluence to make the choice of a ſucceſſor fall on 
Tiberius. VV hs + 

The Emperor, in the mean time, pleaſed with 
the reſpite from trouble which theſe delegates -of 
his power endeavoured to procure for him, repoſed' 
himſelf much on their care, and was pleaſed to be 
ſupplied with every change of amuſement of plea- 


© (5) Surton quoted by Piſe. | 
Vol. III. Ii ſure 
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ſure for which it was known that he had any re- 
liſh (X). He was attended by agreeable women, 
muſicians, comedians, and even declaimers on fa- 
vourite topics in philoſophy, who made a part of 
the ſcene at the cloſe of his ordinary meals. At 
his entertainments he treated the gueſts with pre. 
ſents of dreſſes, trinkets, or money, and amuſed 
them with lotteries, in which they had chances that 
intitled them to prizes of different values, or with 
auctions of pictures, in which, the back of the 
picture being turned to the company, they bid up- 
on chance (1). 2 OP OEM Pd opt 
Of theſe paſtimes ſome were probably the amuſe- 
ments of the Emperor's old: age, and marked the 
decline of life. In his more vigorous years, we 
may ſuppoſe him to have been ſufficiently occupied 


with the buſineſs of State, and with the attention 


which he gave in perſon to every queſtion that aroſe | 
in the government of ſo extenſive an empire. E- 
very tranſaction was ſtill communicated to him, 
and diſpatched in his name; but from the ſymp- 
toms which he gave of an inclination to retire from 
affairs, it is probable that his application was great- 
ly abated. So long as he was accuſtomed to attend 
the Senate in perſon, he generally received, on the 
days of their meeting, the compliments of the 
members at his own houſe or in the forum; from 
thence was conducted by them to the place of aſ- 
ſembly, and, before they proceeded to buſineſs, 
commonly went round a circle of thoſe who were 
2 and ſpoke ſomewhat obliging to each. 

his particular is mentioned, as a proof of his 
affability and condeſcenſion; but was in reality the 
higheſt circumſtance of State which he ever aſſum- 
ed. As a private perſon, in the vigour of life, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be treated as an equal, and 
made one at the entertainments and parties of plea- 


00 Suetoa, is Avgyft e u. 0 nia. ©,74 75 


ſure 
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ſure that were made by his friends; but in the de- CH a p. 
cline of life, as he withdrew from the Senate, ns 
he deſired to be excuſed from receiving the viſits of 
the members, or even of his private friends; and, 
under pretence of being much occupied with the 
troubles which ſtil] ſubſiſted on the frontiers of the 
empire, he declined going into company upon any 
occalion whatever ()). 2 5 
While the Emperor thus, in a great meaſure, u. c. 765. 
withdrew from the public view, the fourth period F- vb. 
of ten years, for which he had accepted of the go-Plancus. 
vernment, being about to expire, he again reſum- 215: 49% 
ed his command with. the uſual forms, prolonged 
the tribunitian power in the perſon of Tiberius 
for other five years, and permitted his ſon Druſus 
from being Quæſtor, to be entered on the liſt of 
Conſuls without paſſing through the rank of Præ- 
0. e 5 
| Auguſtus, in entering upon this new period of 
| his government, in which he was no longer to at- 
tend the Senate in perſon, received from this body, 
by a formal act, full powers, with the advice of his 
ordinary council, to determine all queſtions of 
State, and, wich the concurrence of his adoptive 
children, to enact laws of equal authority with 
thoſe he had formerly paſſed in the Senate. Theſe 
powers he had already exerciſed; and we may ſup- 
:ſjpäeoſe them to have been thus formally conferred 
upon him, chiefly that it might be made to appear 
bo far the family of Livia, now included in the 
ſame act, were raiſed to an avowed participation of 
the imperial authority. I 
The firſt conſultations of this new legiſlature 
were employed on the ſubject of the penal laws, 
which having remained without any conſiderable 
change from the times of the republic, were ſtill, 
in reſpect to the forms of trial, better calculated to 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B O o k protect the ſubject than to gratiſy the paſſions of the 
1 ſovereign. Baniſhment, by which, under the re- 
public, criminals were at liberty to evade any ſen- 


tence, and which, in reality, had nothing grievous 
beſides the circumſtance of their being obliged to 
travel from Rome, and to forego city preferments 
and honours, was, by a regulation now made, ren- 
dered more ſevere, and not ſuffered to remain, as 
the courtiers termed them, a mere <luſion of juſ- 


_ tice. Under a ſentence of baniſhment, by this 


regulation, the exile was no longer at liberty to 
chooſe the place of his retreat, nor ſuffered to re- 
tain his effects. He might reſide in any iſland ſur- 


rounded with fifty miles of ſea, and in ſome iſlands 


which were mentioned, as Cos, Rhodes, Leſbos, 
and Sardinia, though leſs remote; but he was en- 
tirely debarred from the continent. He was allow- 
ed to retain of his eſtate, if it amounted to ſo much, 
five hundred thouſand ſeſterces (n), and might have 
a ſhip of a thouſand amphore (o), and two boats 
with twenty ſervants or ſlaves ; but was not at li- 
berty to paſs from one iſland to another, nor to 


change the place of his abode. 


So far the tranſition from the jealouſy of the ci- 


tien againſt the ſeverities of government, which 


is a part in the ſpirit of liberty, to the jealouſy of 
the prince againſt the licence of his ſubjects, which 
equally belongs to monarchy, was abundantly mild; 
but even this law, under the proſpect of its imme- 
diate application, gave Kees to the chains with 


which every citizen already felt himſelf loaded. 


The ſubjects of proſecution that were likely to 


draw the animadverſion of a deſpotic court, were 
not injuries to ſociety and offences to human na- 
ture, which the ingenuous ever wiſh to ſhun, as 
well as to reſtrain ; but rather want of ſubmiſſion 


(*) Abont 40001. 


hy ) The amphora, according o Arbuthaet, contained about ſeven gal- 
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or 8 petulant * ang wy me- CHAP. 
rit itſelf, if ſuch as to excite the jealouſy of ſyperi- _1V- 
ors. The new law, indeed, by the dico — + 
tained in it to take cognizance of libels and defa- 
matory publications, under the denomination of 
treaſon, ſeemed to point chiefly at this ſpecies of 
guilt; but it was not the law itſelf, ſo much as the 
arbitrary. application of it, that was likely to de- 
prive every Roman of that degree of ſecurity or 
perſonal freedom to which he ſtill had pretenſi- 
n 2 | 

In the fame year mankind had ſtill more reaſon v. e. 156. 
to be alarmed ; Tiberius was aſſociated with Au- pew Sen. 
guſtus in the government, and declared to have Apuleius. 
equal power with the Emperor himſelf in all the . 5g. 
provinces within his department (). On this oc- 
caſion the new aſſociate in the empire, to raiſe his 
conſideration and to amuſe the People, exhibited 
no leſs than three ſeparate triumphal proceſſions; 
at the end of which (7), there being ſome diſorders 
ſubſiſting on the fide of Dalmatia and Illy ricum, 
which ſeemed to require his preſence; and he be- 
ing to ſet out for this province, Auguſtus was pleaſ- 
ed to accompany him on the road to Beneventum. 
They went to Aſtura by land; but as Auguſtus, 
when the wind was favourable, always preferred 
going by water, they embarked at this place, and 
ſteered for the coaſt of Campania. On their paſ- 
ſage, Auguſtus was ſeized with a dyſentery, - but 
continued, as on a party of pleaſure, to viſit the 
different iſlands in the bay of Naples. At Caprez 
he paſſed ſome days with uncommon gaiety, and 
without appearing to. ſuffer much from his diſtem- 
per. At Naples he attended the public ſports which 
were given upon his arrival. From thence he con- 
tinued his route to Beneventuny, where Tiberius, 
being to embark at Brundiſium, took his leave, 

65) Dio. Caſſ. lib. li. c. 27, 28, Tacit. Ann. lib, i, c. 72. 

7) Vell. Pater. lib. ji, e. 121. (r) Ibid. 
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Book and the Emperor ſet out on his return 10 Rome. 
VI. 


But finding his ſtrength decline on a ſudden, he 
halted at Nola, a 5 ace in which his family had 
originally ſome poſſeſſions, and at which his father 


died. From the time of his arrival at this place he 


' refuſed to liſten to any buſineſs (5). On the morn- 


ing of the 18th of Auguſt, he aſked if his illneſs 
bad cauſed any tumults or inſurrections, called for 


a mirror, and defired to be dreſſed. He ſaid to 


thoſe who attended him, What think you now? 
Have I ated my part properly?“ then repeated 
the form with which actors commonly end the re- 
preſentation of a play, deſiring the audience, that 
if the piece was to their hking they ſhould ap- 


plaud (2) „ found,” he faid, © a city of brick, 


and changed it into marble.” Jn this he alluded 
to his policy in the State, as well as to his buildings 
at Rome. FT TUNES 
Auguſtus died at three in the afternoon of the 
eighteenth of Auguſt, in the ſeventy ſixth year of 
his age. His body was tranſported from Nola to 
Bovillæ, carried by the magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
towns cn the route. They moved in the night, 
and halted by day, to avoid the heat of the ſealon. 
At Boville it was received and carried forward to 
R« me, by a numerous company of the equeſtrian 
organ. © N 45 
The Senate met to deliberate on the honours to 
be paid at the funeral]; and the members vied with 
each other in the prepoſals they made to exalt the 
dead, and to expreſs their own ſorrow (x). Some 
propoſed, that the funeral proceſſion ſhould paſs 
through a triumphal arch, preceded by the ſtatue 
of Victory ; and that the ceremony ſhould conclude 
with a ſolemn dirge, or ſong of grief, to be per- 
formed by the children of all the principal families 
in Rome. Others moved, that on the day of his 


(s) Sueton. in Auguſt» c · too. (7) Ibis, (e) Ibid. 
| funeral 


Or THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


funeral the noble Romans ſhould exchange the 
gold ring, which was the badge of their rank, for 
one of iron; that the aſhes ſhould be collected 
from the funeral pile by the higheſt order of 
prieſts. | | | | | 

At this funeral, in whatever form it was execut- 
ed, two orations were. pronounced; one by Tibe- 
rius, who had been recalled on the near approach 
of the Emperor's death; the other by Druſus, the 
fon of Tiberius, on whom the name and inheri- 
tance of Ceſar had now devolved. 
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THE PROGRESS AND. TERMINATION 


CHAP. v. 


The Will of Auguſtus —Review of bis Reign. And 


F his Cbaracter.— Tiberius returns to Nola. / 
ques without delay his Orders throughout the Em- 
pPire. In the Senate affects Reluctance to charge 
- bimſelf with the Government. —Mutiny in Puno- 
nia On the Rhinꝰ. Second Mutiny on the Ar- 
rival of Deputies from the Senate. Impoſturs of 
Clemens. Plot of Libo. — Deſcription of Tiberius, 
Death of Germanicus— And Trial of Piſo. 


UGUSTUS had made his will about ſixteen 

months before he died, bequeathing two 
thirds of his eſtate to Tiberius, the other third to 
Livia, with an injunction to take the names of Ju- 
lia and Auguſta. In ſucceſſion to Livia and her fon 


he ſubſtituted the younger Druſus, the ſon of Ti- 


berius, for a third; and overlooking Claudius, one 
of the ſons of the elder Druſus, and grandſon of 
Livia, he bequeathed the remainder to the brother, 
Germanicus Cæſar and his offspring, already con- 
ſiſting of three ſons and as many daughters (a). 
To this numerous liſt of heirs he ſubſtituted an 
oſtentatious catalogue of principal citizens and Se- 


nators. But perſiſted ſo much in his ſeverity to 


the unhappy Julia, as to forbid her a place in his 
monument. As a legacy to be diſtributed to the 
Roman People, he bequeathed four millions of ſeſ- 
terces, or about thirty-three thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling : as a fund for the tribes or wards of the city, to 
defray their reſpective corporation expences, he be- 


queathed three millions five hundred thouſand ſeſ- 


terces, or about twenty · nine thouſand one hundred 


and ſixty-ſix pounds ſterling; to the Prætorian 


(a) The three ſons were Nero, Druſus, and Caius or Caligula; the 
three daughters Agrippina, Druſilla, and Livia or Livilla. wa 
| ands 
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bands one thouſand ſefterces, or about eight pounds c HA r. 


ſterling a man; to the Cohorts of the city five 


V. 


— 


the Legions three hundred, or about two pounds 
ten ſhillings a man (). Theſe ſums he ordered to 
be paid immediately; leaving money in his coffers 
ſufficient for this purpoſe. Other legacies, of which 
ſome did not exceed a hundred and ſixty, or a hun- 
dred and ſeventy. pounds ſterling, he directed to 


be paid at different times, and alleged the ſcanti 


neſs of his eſtate, from which his heirs were not 
likely. to draw above a hundred and fifty millions 
Roman money, or about one million three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The ſums which he 
had received in legacies, amounting to-about eleven 
millions ſterling, he had expended in public works. 
After his will was read, four ſeparate memorials 
were produced. The firſt contained inſtructions 
for his funeral; the ſecond, a liſt of the, actions 
which he wiſhed to have recorded on his tomb; the 
third, a ſtate of the republic, including the mili- 
tary eſtabliſnment, the diſtribution. of the legions, 
the revenue, the public diſburſements, the money 
actually lodged in the treaſury, the arrears of taxes 
that were due, with a reference to the perſons in 
whoſe hands the vouchers were to be found. 

The fourth memorial contained political-inſtruc- 
tions or maxims, in which he diſſuaded the people 
from the too frequent manumiſſion of flaves, and 
from the too eaſy admiſſion of foreigners to the 
dignity of Roman citizens; and recommended fill- 
ing offices of State with perſons of experience and 
reputation. The public ſervice, he obſerved, never 
ſhould be entruſted to a ſingle officer, nor all the 
powers of the commonwealth be ſuffered to accu- 
mulate in the hands of any one perſon. Such ex- 
eluſive truſts, he (aid, muſt lead to abuſe, and end 


(5) Dio. Caf, lib, Ivi, c. 32. Tacit. Annal. lib. i, c. 8. 
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BOOK in a ſcarcity of perſons fit to be employed. Such 
ore the arguments of Catulus and Cato, when 


they pleaded againſt the exorbitant powers of Pom. 


pey and Cæſar; and the reaſonings now aſcribed 
to Auguſtus ſeem to be borrowed from theirs, and 
with too little regard to the difference of perſons 
and times. 8 gun | 
It is ſaid, that in this memorial the Emperor con- 
eluded with an injunction not to attempt any far- 
ther conqueſt, or any farther extenſion of the em- 
pire (c). 1120 0 ene "Iz 
Such are the principal circumſtances upon record, 


from which we are able to collect the character of 


this celebrated reign. The immediate effects of 
it, in many parts, appear to have been ſplendid and 


ſalutary. Among theſe we are to reckon the ceſſa- 


tion of wars, and reformation of government in 
the Roman provinces. Under this eſtabliſhment, 
inſtead of the Conſuls, who, being annually elect- 
ed by the ax. as often renewed the paſſion of 
their country for war and conqueſt, there began a 
ſucceſſion of Emperors who-were addicted to ſloth 
and ſenſuality, more than to ambition; or if diſ- 
poſed to war, who in youth, or in ſome particular 

riod of life, kar their paſſion for military 
ame, and became from thenceforward a powerful 
reſtraint on the ambition of their own officers. 
Theſe they conſidered as rivals and objects of jea- 
louſy, or as dangerous inftruments, ever ready to 
involve them in wars abroad, to diſturb their go- 
vernment at home, or to divert their revenue from 
thoſe pleaſurable applications in which they wiſhed 
to employ it. 

Whatever was loſt to citizens of rank or high 
pretenſion at Rome, by the eſtabliſhment of the 
monarchy, was gained to the other ſubjects of the 
empire. The previnces, from being the tempo- 


le) Dio, Caſſ. lib. loi. c. 32. Tacit. Annal. lib, i, e. 8. 
rat) 
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rary property of individuals, and ſtript to enrich a H Ar. 
ſucceſſion of maſters, became the continued ſub- . 
jects of a ſovereign, who, as often as he underſtood 
his own intereſt, protected them againſt the oppreſ- 

fon of his officers, and ſpared or nurſed them as 

4 continual ſource of revenue and of power to him- 

ſelf. = pos 

"While theſe deſirable effects naturally reſulted 
from the new eſtabliſhment, many circumſtances 

of great luſtre in the hiſtory of the age were aſcrib- 

ed to the ſovereign, The ſeeds. of ingenuity and 

of liberal arts, which had been ſown, and which 
were already ſprung up with ſo much vigour under 

the pies By began to be reaped in a plentiful 

hat ve CARY ee : . * : | 
Literature, and all the more agteeable fruits of 
ingenuity, received under the firſt Emperor a pe- 
culiar degree of attention and encouragemefit. 

Auguſtus was himſelf a proficient in letters, or, 
willing to be amuſed with the purſuits of the Tearn- 

ed, read his own productions in the circle of his 

friends; and, what is more difficult for an author, 
heard without jealouſy the compoſitions of others, 
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: by which his own were probably far excelled. He 910 
) had ſaved from the wreck of his enemy's party, pro- 70 
l tected from the oppreſſion of his own, and ſelected, . 
1 as his favourites, the moſt ingenious men of the tl } 
* times (d). By his munificence to theſe, his own WA 
0 name, as well as that of his miniſter, has become * | 
. proverbial in the hiſtory of letters, and is deeply 1 
" WW inſcribed on monuments which can never periſh, 1 
0 except by ſome calamity fatal to mankind. 4 | 
The provinces greatly diverſified in reſpe& to wil 
b ſituation, climate, and ſoil, as well as in reſpect to 4 | 
0 the arts which they ſeverally poſſeſſed, having the wif 
: benefit of general peace, and the protection of a 1 
(%) Horace was ſaved from the route of the republican party at Philip- 
pi; and Virgil, from among the ſufferers ejected from their property, to 
r make way for the army of Cæſar. 
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Boo x common. ſovereign, reaped the advantage of an 
VI. eaſy communication and a flouriſhing trade. All 
F the ſurplus wealth of the more cultivated parts of 
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the earth being drawn to the capital, and being at 
the diſpoſal of ſingle men, was expended in works 
of magnificence, and if not of utility, at leaſt of 
ſplendid caprice. From this fund, were erected 
thoſe magnificent fabrics, of which the ruins ill 
mark the place on which ſtood the capital of the 
weſtern world. The empire, at the ſame time, in 
all. its parts, received thoſe improvements which 
are the ordinary attendance of opulence and peace. 
Tube lands were cultivated ; cities were built, adorn- 
ed, or enlarge. WM 
The rough and vigorous hands by which this 
great empire was formed, had carried the balance 
and. the ſword of ſtate before they, could manage 
the tools of the mage ordinary and inferior arts, and 
had given empire to their country, before they had 
provided for themſelves the ordinary means of ac- 
commodation or pleaſure, A Roman citizen was 
not an artiſt, but he was a man fit to command 
every artiſt, He was poſſeſſed of courage, pene- 
tration, ſagacity, and all the advantages which con- 
ſtitute the perſonal ſuperiority of one man over 
another. As a warrior and ſtateſman, he was the 
reverſe of thoſe ingenious and feeble ſubjects, of 
whom each profeſſes a particular part in the ſcience 
or practice of human affairs, but of whom none 
is qualified ta direct the whole. 
In proportion, however, as this nation of mal- 
ters forced into their ſervice the induſtrious and the 
learned in different parts of the earth, the practi- 
tioners of every art, and the profeſlors of every 
ſcience flocked to the capital. Their productions, 
though ſpurned and rejected at firſt, were received 
by degrees, and in the reign of Auguſtus found the 
moſt ample rewards. By theſe means, the practice 
of every art was introduced at Rome, even Ro- 
mans 
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mans were taught to become artiſts and mechanics, TREE” 
and, by following a multiplicity of inferior purſuits v. 
and occupations, were taught to lower the haughty —"— 
ſpirit of the conqygerors-of the world, to the level of 
the nations they had ſubdued. e e 
In the times immediately preceding the civil 
wars, foreign letters, — fondly received by ma- 
ny of the firſt citizens of Rome, were ſtill a no- 
velty, and conſidered by the People as a foppiſh 
affectation. But the leaders in this faſhion being 
the firſt officers and greateſt men of the State, as 
Lucullus, Cicero, Cato, and Cæſar; ſuch illuftrious 
examples ſoon removed every prejudice, and engag- 
ed, in the purſuit of learning, every talent that 
could be diverted from the more violent purſuits of 
ambition or pleaſure. , | * n+ 
The civil wars for ſome time retarded the pro- 
greſs of letters; but when brought to an end, left 
the public in poſſeſſion of the bias it had received. 
Octavius himſelf having, in his youth, received 
this bias, was probably in his patronage of the karn- 
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ed, more led by inclination, and leis by mere po- % 
licy, than he was in other parts of the conduct with |: 
L which he gained the favourable opinion of the world. 7 
4 He loved cortectneſs and accuracy in all his com- Þ 
| poſitions, and never delivered his mind on any ſe- ji 
- rious matter, even in his own family, without me- | 
. morials or written notes | 
6 Although the effects of this reign; therefore, in 1 
| many of the particulars we have mentioned, were 1 
Co. WW the ſequel of mere peace, and of the reſpite which 1 | 
4 the world began to enjoy from the diſorders with 1 
ji. which it had been lately afflicted; much likewiſe ll 
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y may be aſcribed to the perſonal character of the 
8 prince. After the ſecure eſtabliſnment of his pow- 
d er, his government began to be diſtinguiſhed by 
he appearances of moderation and juſtice, ſupported, 


* 


* in this part of his life with a regular and ordinary 
85 tenor, which does not warrant any doubt of his ſin- 
ns po cerity, 
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which he profeſſed to have in view. | 

In his character of legiſlator, he generally ſub- 
mitted his intended acts to public inſpection, encou- 
raged perſons of every deſcription to offer amend. 
ments, and ſometimes adopted thoſe which were 
offered to him (e). In the exerciſe of the executive 
power, he took the aſſiſtance of a choſen council, 
with whom he deliberated on the ordinary meaſures 
of ftate. In accepting of the honours which were 
offered to him, he checked inſtances of extreme ſer- 
vility, and acquitted himſelf wich great liberality or 
moderation in the uſe of the powers, which the flat- 
tery of dying perſons frequently gave him over 
their families and eſtates. He became the guar- 
dian, rather than the coheir, of the orphans, with 
whom he was joined in the fathers will. Some he 
put in the immediate poſſeſſion of the whole inhe- 
ritance; others, while under age, he treated as his 
wardg and brought up with every advantage to the 
enjoyment of their fortunes, which they often re- 
ceived with conſiderable additions, made eicher by 
his care or by his bounty. | 

But what is of all other circumſtances moſt pe- 
culiarly characteriſtic of this reign, was the judg- 
ment and addreſs with which the Emperor repreſſed 
the licenſe of the military, to whom he owed his 
own elevation; the artful policy by which he affect- 
ed to reſtore ſome fragments of- the civil govern- 
ment that he himſelf had broken down, and the cau- 
tion with which he retained the character and pro- 
feſſion of a civil magiſtrate and of a citizen, while 
he governed as maſter. - Joined to theſe, we may 
reckon the able choice which he made of officers fit 
to be truſted in the different departments of the 
public ſervice; the conſtancy with which he per- 


upon the world, ſome purpoſe different from that 


(.) Dia, Cadl. lib. liii. c. 21. e 
25 ſevered 
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fevered in employing them, and the liberality with c H A f. 


which he made them feel that the proſperity of his 
fortunes was their ẽ n. While he gave theſe indi- 
cations of a great mind, and poſſeſſed theſe power- 
ful ſupports of a proſperous life, he diſpenſed with 
much of the flattery that is paid to princes, and in 


converſation encouraged the manners of a free and 


equal ſociety (V. r vs he | 
How then are we to decide upon his character, 


marked by appearances of perfidy, cruelty, and 


even of cowardice in ſome parts of his life, diſtin- 
guiſhed by moderation, clemency, and ſteadineſs 
in other parts of it? Are we to ſappoſe what the 
Emperor Julian inſinuates (g), that Octavius re- 
ceived in the later period of his life new lights, was 
become a new man, and that, by the leſſons of Ze- 


no, at an earlier period, this Cameleon might have 


fixed his colour, and been from the firſt, what he ap- 


peared to be in the laſt ſtate of his fortunes, a real 


friend to mankind? The authority of Julian, no 
doubt, is highly reſpectable; but if a perſon in 
youth carry the marks of a bad diſpoſition, and de- 


iberately commit atrocious actions when his in- 


tereſt required them, we are ſtill warranted to queſ- 
tion the ſincerity of his converſion, though, in a 
different ſtate of his intereſt, even the whole tenor 
of his life ſhould change. 


Octavius does not appear to have had from na- 


ture, in any high degree, thofe diſpoſitions to bene- 


volence or malice which are the great diſtinguiſhing 


principles of virtue and vice. He ſeems to have 
been indifferent to mankind ; but defirous of con- 
ſideration and power, as objects of intereſt to him- 
ſelf, His ruling paſſion was a deſire to reign. In 


his way to this end, he committed many crimes ; 


but having once effected his purpoſe, he had no 
other criminal diſpoſitions to gratify : or, after he 


* 


O Dig. Caf] lib. bi. e. 3. (84) vid. Caſare of Jullag. 
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BOOK, was ſovereign, ſtanding in awe of a free ſpirit which 


VI. 


he durit not inſult, he, either from inclination or 
policy, and probably in part from both, preferred, 


as it is ſurpriſing that every one elſe does not prefer, 


the proper uſe of his power to the abuſe of it. 
Upon this principle, in a life ſo varied as that of 
Octavius, appearances of cruelty and of clemency, 
of caution and of enterpriſe, of violence and of mo- 
deration, may have equally found a place in the 
courſe of his actions. And in his perſon, we may 
read the fame character of ambitious deſign, when 
he affected to join the Senate in reſtoring the re- 
public, or when he ſigned a warrant for the murder 
of thoſe who were inclined to ſupport that form of 
government; when he courted the protection of 
Cicero againſt Antony, or when he ſacrificed the life 
of Cicero to the reſentments of his enemy ; when 
he made or broke off his treaties of marriage, and 
ſought for aids to his ambition, even in the choice 
of his licentious amours; when he pardoned, and 
when he executed thoſe who were detected in de- 
ſigns againſt his own life. 

If we ſtate ourſelves therefore as judges on the 
ſolemn appeal which Auguſtus on his death-bed 
made to the ſenſe of the world, it is probable, that 
as he was in ſome degree able to redeem, in the ad- 
miniſtration of his ſovereignty, the enormities 
which he had committed in obtaining it, we ſhall 
not beſtow upon him neither the epithets of re- 


_ proach and of infamy, which he appears to have de- 


ſerved in the early period of his life, nor thoſe terms 
of encomium and praiſe, which he ſeems to have 
merited in the longer and more elevated parts of his 
reign. Neither the friend nor the enemy of man- 
kind, he was, by his perſonal and intereſted ambi- 
tion, the cauſe of harm and of good; but upon the 
whole, if the hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment made by 
him were to terminate with his own life; if the 
tranquillity of his reign be compared with the = 


% L r a as AS ET 


bles of the preceding period, it will furniſh, to thoſe c H a P. 


who contend for the preference of deſpotical go- 
vernment, an occaſion of triumph; 


Juſtiee and peace are at all times the great objects 


ol attention and care to mankind ; but the degree 


in which they can be obtained, and the means which 
may be employed to obtain them, are different in 
different circumſtances; different on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſmall or extenſive ſtates, of poor or of rich 
nations; and, in ſome circumſtances, they may no 
doubt be better obtained by the . wiſdom and diſ- 
cretion of a ſingle perſon, than by any ſyſtem of 
public councils or popular aſſemblies, which the 
people to be governed are themſelves fit to com - 
poſe. When this is the caſe, it is fortunate that fin- 
gle men are found, who, without any criminal in- 
clinations, are willing to undertake the government 
of nations. A ſucceſſion of ſuch characters, indeed, 
8 more than human nature, by any known rule of 
ſubſtitution, whether by inheritance or by election, 


can continue to furniſh. It is well, if, in a ſeries 


of ages, where the government of the world is 


committed to the diſcretion of an individual, the 


good in any degree compenſate the bad. 


As Auguſtus had, to the laſt moment of his reign, 


affected to hold the ſovereignty by a mere tempo- 
rary appointment, he could not, in conſiſtence with 
his own profeſſions, either name a ſucceſſor, or diſ- 
pole of the empire as the inheritance of his family. 
At his death, therefore, ſome perſons might hope to 
ſee the commonwealth reſtored ; others might wiſh 
to ſee the late conteſt for dominion revived, and 
many queſtions might have ariſen, that would have 
involved the empire in freſh trouble. Theſe queſ- 
tions, however, with the projects or hopes that 
might be founded upon them, were in a great mea- 
lure prevented, by the precaution which Livia had 
taken in having her ſon Tiberius, during the life- 
Vor. IH... KRK 755 noe 
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B Oo x time of the late Emperor, aſſociated with himſelf in 


VI, 
— F 


the government. 

When Auguſtus was ſeized with his laſt illneſs, 
Tiberius, in the capacity of his aſſociate in the em- 
pire, as has been mentioned, ſet out for the armies 
in Dalmatia ; but he received on his way, a meſ- 
ſage from his mother, intimating the laſt ſymptoms 
of approaching, death in her huſband. Upon this 
intimation, he returned to Nola, and arrived either 
before Auguſtus expired, or before his death was 
publicly known; and having given out, that, in 
a conference with that experienced prince, he had 
received his laſt inſtructions for the government of 
the empire (0, he took hold of the reins the mo- 
ment the other was ſuppoſed to have dropped them, 
aſſumed his uſual imperial guards, and, by ſending 
orders to all the provinces and military tations, 
wok upon him to continue the ſame model of go- 
vernment, without any ceſſation or interval what- 
ever (7). | I 

The new Emperor, with the uſual precaution to 
ſtifle competitors, ordered Agrippa, the ſurviving 
grandfon of Auguſtus, to be put to death, and took 
every other effectual meaſure to ſecure his own ac- 
ceſſion. At the ſame time, either in imitation of 
the cautious policy of the late Emperor, or in pur- 
ſuance of that hypocriſy and diſſimulation to which 
he himſelf had been long. accuſtomed, and to which 
he was naturally inclined, he affected, in his cor- 
reſpondence with the Senate, to pay the utmoſt de- 
ference to their authority, and, in his letters, took 
care to employ all the modeſt expreſſions of a pri- 
vate citizen. e eds 

Being Tribune of the People, he ventured only 
in this capacity, he ſaid, to call upon the Senate to 

ive their orders reſpeCting the funeral of Auguſtus. 
or his own part, he had taken his place by the 


(i) Tacit. Annal. lib. i. c. 3. 


corpſe 


(5) Sueton. in vit. Tiber. c. 214. 


OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


corpſe of the deceaſed, and in nothing elſe could c H a p. 


take any public function upon him. The Senate, 
he continued, would be pleaſed to order the guards 
that might be neceſſary to preſerve the peace, and 
they would take every other precaution for the re- 
gular performance of this ſolemn duty. 

When the funeral was over, and the Senate was 
aſſembled for the opening of the will and memorials 
of the late Emperor, Tiberius delivered himſelf in 
a voice, interrupted with ſighs and tears; he obſerv- 
ed, that a heavy burden, by the death of the only 
perſon who was able to bear it, had now devolved 
upon them all; that having himſelf been admitted to 


499 


v. 
— 


ſome ſhare in the government, he had learned ho- 


arduous a taſk it was to be charged with the whole of 
it, and had learned to make a proper eſtimate of his 
own abilities (&) ; but that in a ſtate which could 


boaſt of ſo many illuſtrious men, they could not be 


limited in their choice, nor obliged to commit to 
| one, what was ſufficient to occupy the talents and 
abilities of many. 
While he ſpoke to this purpoſe, and obſerved the 
aſpe& of his audience, frowning particularly upon 
thoſe who gave any ſigns of aflent, his known re- 
putation for falſehood, the inconſiſtence of his ac- 
tions with the profeſſions which he now made, the 
murder of Agrippa, and the military guard which 
attended his perſon, effectually preſerved the mem- 
bers who were preſent from becoming the dupes of 
a diſſimulation, which it was equally dangerous 
to reject too abruptly, or to miſtake for ſincerity. 
Moſt of the members, though ſufficiently trained 
in the ſchool of Auguſtus, to know the part they 
were to act on ſuch occaſions, had not yet perform- 
ed this part upon ſuch dangerous ground. They 
affected to believe that Tiberius was ſincere, la- 
mented that there ſhould be any reluctance to ac- 


(4) Variz diſſesebat de cm Enftubine imperii; ſun thodeſtis, Tac. 
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BOOK cept of the government in the only perſon who was 
qualified to undertake it, and they beſeeched him 
not to deſert the republic in this extremity. 

As the Senators vied with each other in theſe 
feigned importunities, Tiberius ſeemed to be dif. 
treſſed, though not perſuaded ; and after he had re- 
mained {ome time undecided, in the end, as weary 
and ſilenced, though not convinced, he withdrew 
without making any reply, or without waiting for 
any formal reſolution of the Senate. In paſſin 

[ through the crowd, he was heard to ſay * That a 
1 e heavy load indeed had been laid on his ſhoulders, 
1 but that it could not be expected he was to bear 
1 eit for ever; that old age at leaſt muſt ſoon entitle 
© him to reſpite.” At the fame time, thoſe who 
were ſuppoſed to be moſt in his confidence, gave 
out, that his concern for the public, and the intrea- 
ties of the Senate, had prevailed upon him to ac- 
cept of the government; but the ridicule, which it 
was not permitted the Senators to obſerve, was 
ſeized by the People. Few men,” it was faid, 
„ can perform all that they undertake ; but this 
% man, with a wonderful modeſty, refuſes to under- 
te take even what he performs (J).” 
While Tiberius, with ſo much palpable and even 
unneceſſary craft, acted this farce in the Senate, his 
title to the ſovereignty underwent a more ſerious 
diſcuſſion in the provinces, The legions which 
were poſted in different ſtations, though long con- 
fined under the authority of an able reign to the 
ſtrifteſt duties and ordinary advantages of their 
profeſſion, ſtill retained the impreſſion of their own 
importance, and of their power to diſpoſe of the 
empire. They recollected what ſome of them 
might have ſeen, and all of them had heard, of 
times in which they were courted by their leaders, 
retained with preſents or gratuities, and rewarded 
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(1) Sueton, in Tiber. c. 24. Dio. Caſſ. lib. lvii. c. 1. 
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at the expiration of their ſervice with grants of land, c n a b. 


and ſettlements in the richeſt and moſt cultivated 


diſtricts of Italy. They had waited with impati- Ya 


ence for an opportunity to give a new maſter to the 


world, and hoped that, in performing this ſervice, 


they might recover their conſequence, and be en- 
titled to rewards, ſuch as military men had former- 
ly received. | 8 | 

It cannot be doubted, that if there had been any 


officer at the head of the principal armies on the 
Rhine or the Danube, prepared to avail himſelf of 


this diſpoſition of the army, the (word in the preſent, 
as in many other inſtances, muſt have decided who 
was to ſucceed in the throne of Cæſar; but Au- 
guſtus having, in the choice of provincial and mi- 
litary commanders, guarded againſt any danger to 


his own government, had by the ſame means pro- 


vided for the ſecurity of his ſucceſſors. The per- 
ſons he employed, beſides thoſe of his own family, 
who depended entirely upon himſelf, were, for the 


moſt part, men of moderate ambition or mean pre- 


tenſions; ſo that there was not now any perſon of 


rank prepared to take part in the revolts of the 


army. | 
Germanicus, the nephew and adopted ſon of Ti- 
berius, might, by his popularity and by his pre- 
tenſions, have become a formidable rival to his uncle, 
but was reſtrained by his moderation and the ſenſe 
of his duty, A mutinous ſpirit nevertheleſs broke 
out firſt in Panonia, where three legions were com- 
manded by Junius Blæſus; and afterwards on the 
Rhine, where a great diviſion of the Roman armies, 
conſiſting of eight legions, were diſtributed in 
different ſtations, under the chief command of 
Germanicus himſelf, | 11 

The troops, not having at any of their ſtations 
perſons who were qualified to direct their diſcon- 
tents againſt the ſucceſſion of Tiberius, clamour- 


ed only for an augmentation of pay, and an earter 


diſcharge 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


B O o k diſcharge from the ſervice, than, by the regulay- 
. ons of the former reign, they were allowed to ex- 


pect. Doomed,” they ſaid, to drag out a liſe 
„% of hard ſervice for thirty or forty years, and at 
ee the end, as their reward, to be baniſhed to ſome 
& barren mountain or ſickly moraſs, which, under 
the name of a ſettlement or grant of land, they 
& were required to cultivate or to drain, it was 
„time that ſome regard ſhould be paid to their 
% merits, ſome relief provided for their ſufferings.” 
They contraſted their own condition, for ever ſta- 
tioned in the preſence of ferocious enemies, and 
ſubſiſting on ten Aſſes a day, with that of the Præ- 
torian bands, having double their pay, and placed 
at eaſe amidſt all the comforts and pleaſures of 

Excited by theſe conſiderations, the legions in 
Panonia refuſed to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new Emperor, until their grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed. They ſecured their colours, ſet at li- 


berty all thoſe who were confined for any military 


crime, and ceaſed to obey their officers, or to pay 


any regard to the ordinary duties and forms of the 
ſervice. 


Tiberius, though greatly alarmed, and ſenſible 


that this attack on his authority only needed a fit 
leader at the head of a few legions to reach him in 
the capital, and to ſupplant him in the empire, diſ- 
guiſed his apprehenſions, and propoſing to ſoothe 
the diſcontents of the army, deputed to their quar- 
ters his own ſon Druſus, accompanied by Elius Se- 
Janus, a young man already aſſociated with his fa- 

ther Sejanus, in the command of the Pretorian 
bands. | | 
Theſe young men, in the capacity of commiſſi- 
oners, attended by many perſons of rank and con- 
ſideration from the city, eſcorted by two cohorts 
of choſen men, together with the greater part of 
the Pretorian cavalry and the — ope 
uluany 
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uſually attended the perſon of the Emperor, ſet out e H A p. 
on their miſſion, They were furniſhed with a let 


ter to be read at the head of the troops, but were 
empowered, without any ſpecific inſtructions, to 
take ſuch meaſures-as the occaſion might ſuggeſt. 
Having effected their march into Panonia, and ap- 
proaching the ſtation of the mutinous legions, they 
were received in the front of the camp by the 
whole body, but with an aſpect rather of contu- 
macy, than of reſpect or of duty. | "aver 
The ſon of the Emperor was conducted to the 
platform, from which it was uſual for the troops 
to receive the commands, and to hear the addreſſes 
of their general. Having with ſome difficulty pro- 
cured ſilence, he produced the letter which he had 
brought from his father, and which he had in charge 
to be communicated to the legions. 
In this letter, Tiberius endeavoured to flatter and 
to ſoothe the diſcontents of the army; but to avoid 
committing himſelf too far, ſpoke of his intentions 
in general and ambiguous terms. He might aſ- 
ſute theſe brave legions,” he ſaid, © with whom 
* he himſelf had fo often acted, that they were the 
* principal objects of his care; that as ſoon as he 
© thould recover his mind from his preſent grief, 
he would move the Senate to take their juſt pre- 
<« tenſ1ons under conſideration ; that, in the mean 
* while, he had ſent his own ſon in order, without 
* loſs of time, to accommodate them in every 
* thing that depended on himſelf; that many things 
** muſt be referred to the Senate, a wiſe and expe- 
* rienced council, who were not likely to withhold 
© the proper indulgence from thoſe who remained 
in the diſcharge of their duty, or to fail in the 
* neceſſary rigour to thoſe who ventured to depart 
„nn 62 A n tone 
After this letter was read, a centurion, who had 
undertaken to anſwer for the legions, made a de- 
mand in their name, that their pay ſhould be ſix- 
teen 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


BOOK teen Aſſes a day inſtead of ten, and that the ſhould 
- entitled to their diſcharge at the end of 


| ; ſixteen 
years, without being obliged, in the uſual way, 


after they were ſuppoſed diſqualified for the ordi- 
nary fatigues of the ſervice, ſtill to remain with 
their colours. | | | | 

To theſe demands, Druſus declined giving any 
anſwer. * The matter ſhould be reported to his 


„ father,” he ſaid, © and referred to the Senate.” 


Upon this reply, a general clamour aroſe. © Where- 
$ fore was he come, if not entruſted to relieve the 
* army ? He had no powers to relieve, but he had 
„unlimited powers to diſtreſs, and to puniſh. So 
the father himſelf was accuſtomed to ſerve them, 
„ while he came to elude the prayers of the ſoldiers, 
„by referring them to ſome one elſe, who was at a 
diſtance. Are we never,” they ſaid, ** to ſee the 
face of the Emperor? Is he to puniſh at diſcreti- 
* on, but never to reward without conſent of the 
Senate? Our rewards, it ſeems, are to be care- 
“fully weighed and conſidered ; but our fatigues 
* and our puniſhments, are to be dealt without 
* balance or meaſure.” | . 

In this diſpoſition the aſſembly broke up, and the 


| ſoldiers went roving about in diſorderly parties, in- 


ſulting their officers, and affecting to treat the au- 
thority of the Emperor himſelf with contempt. 
Their preſumption, however, was ſuddenly check- 
ed at night by an eclipſe which took place in the 
moon, and which, in their ſuperſtitious way of in- 
terpreting natural appearances, formed an emblem 
of their own ſituation, and by its event was to prog- 
noſticate the ſequel of their preſent attempts. Their 
deſpondence, during the progreſs of the eclipſe, 
kept pace with the diminution of the moon's light ; 
and, as at the time of the greateſt obſcuration, the 
ſky itſelf was overcaſt with clouds, and every light 
ſuppreſt in the total darkneſs of a ſtormy night, 
they received this event as a ſupernatural * 

| 4 
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of their own fate, and in deſpair retired to their c H a p- 


tents. They were ſoon afterwards perſwaded to 
reſtore the colours which they had removed from 
their place; and, in order to avert the evils with 
which they were threatened, to make ſeaſonable 
offers of ſubmiſſion to the Prince. | 
It was therefore thought your that Druſus 
ſnould inſtantly avail himſelf of this favourable 
change, and, as much as poſſible, facilitate the re- 
turn of the troops to their duty. For this purpoſe, 
he called them again to the place of audience, treat- 
ed their mutiny as a tranſient fit of humour which 
was paſt, and gave them to underſtand, that, al- 
though he was not to be awed by their threats, he 
was moved by their dutiful and ſubmiſſive beha- 
viour; that he ſhould diſpatch an officer with their 
requeſts to the Emperor, and ſhould join his own 
intreaties to procure them immediate attention, and 
to obtain every favour that might be conſiſtent with 
the order of the ſervice, 
After the departure of this meſſenger, the expec- 
tations of the legions were fixed entirely upon the 
return he ſhould bring, and on the effect of the 
young Cæſar's interpoſition in their favours. In 
the mean time, the officers having reſumed their 
command; and being obeyed in all the ordinary 
duties and forms of the camp, propoſed to exert 
their authority in ſtifling the remains of a mutinous 
ſpirit, which had fo far ſubſided. They accord- 
ingly gave orders to ſeize, and to puniſh the prin- 
cipal authors of the late diſorders. | 
Under this exertion of power, the troops became 
as tame and ſubmiſſive, as they had lately been re- 
fractory and ferocious. To ſignalize their zeal, 
ſome of the moſt guilty became the informers and 
inſtruments of juſtice againſt their own accom- 
plices; and the humour from which this revolt pro- 
ceeded, having ſunk as it roſe, without any rational 
plan, the mutiny appeared to be fo inzirely ſup- 
| Ee preſſed, 


—— 
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B O o k. preſſed, and the diſcipline of the legions ſo effec- 
tually reſtored, that Druſus, with his company and 
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the eſcort which attended them, departed for Italy, 
without waiting for the return of the officer he had 
diſpatched to the Emperor (n). 

Theſe diſorders however were not peculiar to the 
troops in Panonia, they broke out with more vio- 
lence, and a more dangerous tendency among thoſe 
of the German frontier. On this fide, eight le- 
gions were placed at two ſeparate ſtations; one di- 
viſion under Cecina, on the borders of the low 
countries; the other under Caius Silius, on the Up- 
per Rhine, both under the orders of Germanicus, 
who being adopted into the family of Cæſar. had 
been veſted by Auguſtus with the command of theſe 
armies, and with the preſidency of Gaul. This 
young man had married Agrippina, the daughter 
of Agrippa and of Julia Auguſta, by whom he had 
a numerous iſſue, a circumſtance generally attend- 
ed with great popular favour among the Romans. 
He was now attended in his province by his wife 
Agrippina, with Caius, afterwards better known - 
by the name of Caligula, the youngeſt of his three 
ſons, now carried in the arms of the mother. He 
himſelf being extremely acceptable to the army, 
and to the people of the provinces, it was not 
doubted, that if the empire were to be diſpoſed of, 
he would have had the wiſhes of mankind in his 
favour ; and he became upon this account a. prin- 
cipal object of jealouſy to his adoptive father. 

The troops that were ſtationed on the borders of 
the low countries under Cecina, comprehended the 
legions which had been haſtily levied, and which, 
in order the ſooner to replace the army that pe- 
riſhed with Varus in the unfortunate expedition be- 
yond the Rhine, had been formed without the 
uſual ſelection. Being in a great meaſure compoſed 


(m) Tacit. Annal. lib. i. c. 30. 


of 
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condition, they had not yet imbibed the ſentiments 
of national and military honour, which Auguſtus 
endeavoured to preſerve in the legions. They con- 
ſidered themſelves, at the death of that Emperor, 
as diſcharged from their military oath. They roſe 
againſt their officers, killed moſt of the Centurions, 
and forced Cecina, with the Tribunes, to withdraw 
from their rage. 

The authors of this revolt, probably, flattered 
themſelves that Germanicus, although he did not at 
firſt openly countenance their mutiny, might how- 
ever give way to their deſires, and ſuffer himſelf to 
be elevated by their means to the throne of Cæſar. 
To preſerve the appearances of order, until they 


ſhould receive his commands, they appointed offi- 
| ers to act in place of thoſe they had killed, per- 


formed moſt of the uſual military duties, mounted 


the ordinary guards, and took the ſtated precauti- 


ons, as in the prefence of an enemy, for the ſafety 


and peace of their camp. 


Germanicus, when the accounts of this alarming 
tranſaction were brought to him, was occupied in 
the affairs of the province, and in adminiſtering 


the oaths of allegiance on the acceſſion of Tibe- 


rius. Senſible that his own high pretenſions ex- 


poſed him to be ſuſpected of having encouraged 


theſe diſorders, he repaired without delay to the 


camp, from which Cecina had been obliged to fly. 


Upon his approach, he was met by the legions , 
but inſtead of the reſpectful filence that was uſual 
in receiving their commander in chief, was ſaluted 
with cries of diſcontent, and a mixture of expoſ- 
tulation and inſult. He was followed by a multi- 
tude in the utmoſt confuſion, to that part of the 
camp at which it was uſual to harangue the army. 
That he might obſerve the different parts of his au- 
dience, or, in caſe any inſult were offered, that he 
might diſtinguiſh the diviſion from whence it 

| came, 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINAT ION 


came, he gave the ſignal for the whole to draw up 
in their legions and cohorts, and to diſplay their 
colours. 5 | 

So long as he ſpoke of the veneration due to the 
memory of Auguſtus, and of the glories acquired 
at the head of theſe very legions by the preſent Em- 
peror himſelf, he was heard with reſpect and atten- 
tion; but when he touched on their want of duty, 
his voice could no longer be heard, and the whole 


| preſence was thrown into tumult. Some uncover: 


ed their ſcars, called for the rewards that were due 


to their ſervices ; others complained of the ſcanti- 


nels of their pay, of their toilſome marches, of 
their hard labour in forming entrenchments, and 
in rearing magazines of wood and of forage. © We 
have followed our colours,“ ſaid ſome of the ve- 
terans, above thirty years: Is death the only ter- 
% mination to be hoped for our labours? They 
called for the legacy, which they heard was be- 
queathed to them by Auguſtus: they invited the 
prince to declare himſelf ſovereign of the empire, 
and offered to ſupport his pretenſions with their 
ſwords. | 

On this propoſal, Germanicus, as if ſeized with 
horror, came down from the platform on which he 
ſtood, and was haſtening to retire, when numbers 
interpoſed to ſtop him. My duty to the Empe- 
„% ror,” he ſaid, © is more precious to me than my 
<« life;”” and at theſe words, drawing his ſword, he 
turned the point of it towards his own breaſt. Some 
of thoſe who were near, laid hold of his arm; 
others called out, let him firike; and one, in par- 
ticular, reaching his ſword, ſaid, take this; it ts 
ſharper than your own. | | 

It is not to be queſtioned, that Germanicus might 
have led this army into Italy, and with a general 
conſent placed himſelf at the head of the empire; 
but he ſeems to have apprehended the rights of ſuc- 
ceſſion in the preſent Emperor, with all the _ 

| an 
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and fidelity that accompany the ſentiments of loy- c 4 a p. 


alty and duty, under monarchies already eſtabliſn . 


ed. Being deſirous to withdraw from the tumult, 
and a way being made for him by the officers of his 
train, he retired to deliberate on the preſent alarm- 
ing ſtate of affairs. | 


The leaders of this mutiny were about to open 


a correſpondence - with the legions on the Upper 
Khine. The enemy were in fight on the oppoſite 
banks of the river, and ready to take advantage 
of theſe diſtractions. Some of the officers preſent 
ave it as their opinion, that an army ſhould be 


formed from the provincial cohorts to overawe the 


legions ; but this was rejected by others, as likely 
toend in a civil war, Severity it was obſerved by 


ſome, might exaſperate; conceſſion, it was ſaid by 


others, might breed inſolence; and the ſervice was 
equally expoſed to ſuffer, whether the troops were 


indulged in all their demands, or in none. It was 


ſuggeſted at laſt, that by a little artifice, without 


committing the authority of the Emperor, the de- 


mands of the army might be ſatisfied. For this 


purpoſe, it was propoſed that a letter ſnould be 


feigned, as from Tiberius, ſo dated, that in writ- 
ing it he could not be ſuppoſed to know of the diſ- 
order which now took place; that in this letter, 
he ſhould be perſonated, as declaring, by a volun- 
tary act of goodneſs, his intention to double the le- 
gacy bequeathed by Auguſtus; to fix the entire 
period of ſervice at twenty years, and that of the 
ordinary duties at ſixteen (u). | | 


A letter to this purpoſe being accordingly pro- 


duced, the artifice was ſuſpected, but the terms 


were agreed to, provided that the legacies were in- 
ſtantly paid; that thoſe. who had ſerved twenty 
years ſhould be diſcharged, and thoſe who had ſerv- 


ed ſixteen years, ſhould be exempted as veterans 


() A Roman ſoldier, aſter he was exempted from the ordinary duties 
of the camp, was retained at his colours to encounter the enemy. 


from 
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B o o k from the ordinary duties of the camp. Many were 
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accordingly diſcharged, and the more clamorous 
were paid up their ſhare of the legacy, with ſuch 
money as could be collected among the attendants 
of the prince. Others were perſwaded to ſuffer a de- 
lay of payment, until they ſhould come into quar- 
ters for the winter. „„ 

From this ſtation, Germanicus repaired to that 
of the Upper Rhine, where with leſs trouble, and 
by means of the fame gratuities, he prevailed on 
the legions of that diviſion to withdraw into quar- 
ters. A-mutiny of the troops on the Weſer had 
broke out at the ſame time; but was ſuppreſſed 
by the courage and ability of the officer at their 
head. | 

It appears, that Tiberius, on hearing of theſe 
mutinjes on the Rhine and the Weſer, had recourſe 
to the Senate, and wiſhed to avail himſelf of their 
authority in reſtoring the diſcipline of the army, 
He probably meant, in the name of this body, to 
inflict the neceſſary ſeverities, while he reſerved to 
himſelf the more popular office of granting indul- 
gences, or of making ſome gracious conceſſions. 

A committee of the Senate, of whom one Mu- 
natius Plancus is mentioned as the head, was ac- 
cordingly ſent to the quarters of the army, and ar- 
rived at the Ara Ubiorum (a), where Germanicus, 
with two legions, after quieting the late mutiny, 
was retired for the winter. As ſoon as it was 
known, that deputies were arrived from the Senate, 
to take cognizance of the ſtate of the army, the 
foldiers apprehended that the late agreement was 
to be ſet aſide; that the indulgencies granted to 
them were to be recalled, and that ſomething un- 
gracious was intended, which the Emperor choſe 
to execute in ſome other name than his own; for 
ſo the arts, by which the empire had been governed 


le) In the Biſhoprie of Cologne. 
near 
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near fifty years, now began to be underſtood. In CHAP. 


this perſuaſion, the ſoldiers, in a riotous manner, 


V. 
aſſembled round the quarters of their general; and — 


as a ſignal, that they were not any longer to re- 
ſpect his authority, they tore the imperial ſtandard 
from thence; and to deter civil officers, for the fu- 
ture, from interpoſing in their affairs, meant to 
have murdered Munatius Plancus, and the other 
deputies of the Senate, Theſe officers, however, 
took refuge at the colours of one of the. legions, 
where, according to the practice of the Roman ar- 
my, they had the protection of a ſanctuary, and 
by this means eſcaped the fate that was / intended 
for them. | 

Germanicus being ſtil] accompanied in his quar- 
ters by his wife Agrippina and her infant fon, the 
youngeſt of his children, and apprehending that 
they could not be ſafe in this place of diſorder, de- 
termined to remove them to ſome other ſtation, 
where the troops, remaining in their duty, were 


W likely to afford them protection. At their depar- 


ture, the ſoldiers ſeeing the wife and the infant 
child of their favourite leader, followed by a nu- 
merous train of female attendants, fly from their 
camp, as from a place in which no reſpect was to 
be paid to ſex, age, or rank, were ſtruck with the 
effect of their own violence. Some crowded in the 
way of this melancholy train, and endeavoured to 
detain them ; while others ran to the huſband, and 
beſeeched him to ſpare the legions ſo cruel a re- 


1 proach, as was implied, in his ſuppoſing that the 


wife of Germanicus, the daughter of Agrippa, 
and the grand-daughter of Cæſar, with her infant 
child, were obliged to fly for ſafety. from their 
quarters. i e | 
The prince, obſerving the diſpoſition of the ſol- 
diers, ſeized the opportunity of regaining his au- 
thority ; and making it a condition that they would 
return to their duty, complied with their requeſt. 
| In 
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In the firſt moment of zeal to ſignalize their af- 
fection, multitudes, without knowing the cauſe of 
the change, paſſed with the. impetuoſity of popular 
tumults, by a rapid tranſition, from one extreme 
to the other, called out for juſtice on thoſe who had 
been leaders in the late mutiny; and themſelves 
became willing inſtruments in puniſning ſuch as 
were pointed out to them as authors of a guilt, in 
which the whole had been concerned. Germani- 
cus, and the principal officers withdrew from the 
ſcene, leaving a Centurion on the platform to pre- 
ſide in this extraordinary courſe of juſtice. The 
priſoners that were brought to him, were hoiſted 
up into view, and upon the verdict of the multi- 
tude, to ſpare. or to puniſn them, were releaſed, 
or thrown down from the platform, and: ſuffered 
immediate death from the hands of their fellow 
ſoldiers. De OS 94>; 30 V „ 
The ſame diſorders had broken out, and ſtill 
ſubſiſted at Vetera (), the ſtation of the fifth and 
twenty firſt legions; but Germanicus. being now 
in condition to enforce his authority, advanced at 
the head of a powerful army, ſent his inſtructions 
to Cecina, who was preſent with the mutinous 
troops, requiring that they ſhould, of their own 
accord, bring the guilty to juſtice; and intimating. 
that if this were not done before his arrival, he was 
determined, without diſtinction of perſons, to put 
the whole to the ſword. 58 i 

On this intimation, a conſiderable number of the 
ſoldiers entered into a concert for executing the 
vengeance required of them, and at a time ap- 
pointed, began the ſlaughter of thoſe who were 
maſt forward in the mutiny. As the camp was 
ſoon thrown: into confuſion, it became impoſlible 
to make any diſtinction. of perſons; and the maſ- 
ſacre extended to all thoſe. who crowded in the way, 
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and who were not appriſed of the deſign. Ger- C HA p. 
manicus, at his arrival, found the tents tained with, 


blood, the paſſages ſtrewed with heaps of the flain, 
and all the appearances of a eamp ſurpriſed, and 
of an army put to the ſword. Thoſe who remain- 
ed, affected for the preſent to pay reſpect to the 
authority of their leaders; but had ſhewn thent- 
ſelves capable of the greateſt extremes againſt their 
' officers, as well as againſt their fellow ſoldiers. 
Theſe were the principal difficulties which Tibe- 
rius encountered in effecting his ſucceſſion ; he had 
other alarms in the commencement of his reign, 
but of inferior moment. Such were the troubles 


occaſioned by the impoſture of Clemens, who had 


been a ſlave in the ſervice. of the poſthumous A- 
grippa, and the conſpiracy of Scribonius Libo, who 
being encouraged by his affinity: to the higheſt 
names in the republic, had formed ſome viſionary; 
delign on the empire. £3; | 5 
Clemens upon the death of the late Emperor, 
had gone to the place at which his maſter was de- 
tained in exile, meant to have conducted him to 
one of the armies in Gaul, where he made no doubt 
that the ſon of Agrippa, and the lineal deſeendant 
of Cæſar, would have found a favourable reception; 
but his deſign being prevented by the death of this 
unfortunate young man he formed a project ſtill 
more wild and romantic, founded in ſome reſem- 
blance which he himſelf bore to his deeeaſed maſter, 
he took his name, and propoſed to perſonate him. 
Pretending to have eſcaped from the cruelty of the 
uſurper Tiberius, he frequently changed his place, 
and affected concealment ;/: but ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſeen by thoſe who were likely to be impoſed up- 


on, and to afford him protection and ſupport, He. 


was accordingly favoured by many. perſons of con- 


ſequence, who were either deceived, or willing to. 
countenance any attempt that was made to diſturb. 


the preſent ſucceſhon. Among his ſuppoſed abet- 
Vor. I, EE: tors, 
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tors, however, he had unfortunately one perſon 
employed by the Emperor himſelf, to ſeduce. and 
to circumvent him. By this emiſlary affecting to 
believe his ſtory, and to aid him in aſſerting his 
pretenſions to the throne, he was delivered over in- 
ta the hands of his enemies, and was put to death 
by order of Tiberius, who, it is ſaid, had the bar- 
barons curioſity to viſit him, and to examine his 
tikeneſs to Agrippa before ha was executed. _ 
The Emperor was ſoon after rather amuſed, than 
alarmed by the informations he received af the 
practices of Scribonius Libo, his other competitor 
for the throne of Ceſar. This young man, be- 
ing by his mother, the grandſon of Pompey, and 
by his father, the nephew of Seribanis, Who was 
the firſt wife af Auguſtus, was conſequently: the 
couſin of Julia, and of her children. His affinity 
to the ſovereigns of the world, inſpired him with 
thoughts and expectations above the condition: of 
a ſubject, and laid him open to the arts of falſe and 
deſigning men, whom the faſhion of the times en- 
couraged' with the proſpect of impuniiy, and even 
of rewards. , f . d. ee HO 
Such men affecting zeal for the ſafety. of the Em- 
peror, enticed the unwaty to engage themſelves in 


ſome ſuppoſed treaſonable practice. in order ta have 


n 


the merit of informing againſt them. In this odi- 
ous character, a Senator of the name of  Firmius 
Catus, practiſed upon the weaknets of Libo, made 
him acquainted with profeſſed magicians, aſtrolo- 
gers, and interpreters of dreams, who flattered: him 
with the hopes of empire; and after he was en- 
gaged in this idle or criminal correſpondence, con- 
trived, by means of ane Flaccus Veſculanius, who 
— the court, to give ſecret information of 
Tiberius, employing all his artifice againſt this 
feeble antagoniſt, refuſed to fee the informer, but 
directed him to continue his intrigue, and to re- 
To: port 
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port the progreſs of it by the ſame channel. While 
he concurred in laying this ſnare for the unha 
young man, he raiſed him to the dignity of Prætor, 
treated him vat the feaſts and entertainments of the 
palace, with uncommon marks of diſtinction, and 
took the malicious pleaſure of obſerving how far 
theſe flatteries, joined to the hopes of empire that 
were given him, contributed to {well his preſump- 
tion, $0009 oth 2 nos ee 34-5 

In the mean time, and poſſibly before the deſign 
of the Emperon, and of his informers, was ripe 
for execution, Fulcinius Trio, another noted in- 
former, having intimation of the matter from 
one of the aſtrologers, who had been conſulted by 
Libo, ' propoſing to ſnatch the prey from his original 
accuſer, and to have a preferable claim to the re- 
ward, carried his diſcovery diteQly before the Se- 
nate; but the Emperor being preſent when this in- 
formation was delivered, did juſtice to the firſt in- 
former, confirmed the charge, and with an odious 


ES 
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accuracy, enumerated the piteous follies of which 
Libo had been guilty; The Senators, pretending 
to be alarmed at ſuch a treaſon, vied with each 


other in expreſſions. of abhorrence, and many of 
them contended. for the honour of conducting the 
profecution which was to be formed againſt the cri- 
The ſlaves. of the accuſed, agreeably to a late 
innovation in the law, were transferred in — 
to the Emperor, that they might be put to the que 
tion, or that they might be received in evidence 
againſt their maſ ten. Hg 
Libs had the firſt intimation of what had paſſed, 
by a party of atmed men, who, with orders to 
ſeize his perſon, broke into his houſe. Terrified 
by this appearance, he pleaded: for meroy; or if 
this could not be obtained, implored that one of 
tis own ſervants might be allowed;to put am end to 
his life; and being difappointed/ in both theſe re- 
3 1 LI 2 queſts, 
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queſts, he took potſon or wounded bhimſelf, and 
was in the agonies of death, when, according to 
Dion Caſſius, he was, in order to ſecure the con- 
fiſcation of his eſtate, carried before the Senate to 
receive his ſentence. By the decree which was giv- 
en, the name and family of .Libo were conſigned 


10 infamy, and the. aſtrologers, his accomplices, 


were expelled from Italy, or put to death, ; 

The Emperor, when this ſentence paſſed, af- 
fected regret for the unhappy young man, com- 
plained of his precipitancy in preventing the effects 
of mercy, and profeſſed an intention to have ſpar- 
ed his life.. eat Tr ee 

From the time at which the mutinies on the 
Rhine and Danube were ſuppreſſed, and from the 
concluſion of this formal proceeding againſt Seri- 
bonius, as a traitor to the lawful ſovereign of the 


empire, we may date the acceſſion of Tiberius to 


the throne of Cæſar. He was now in the fifty · ſixth 


year of his age; is deſcribed in bis perſon as tall, 
robuſt, and healthy; erect in his walk; of a fair 
complexion, handſome countenance, large eye, 
but frowning; of few words, and flow. of uiter- 
ance; without any action or geſture while he ſpoke, 
beſides a kind of involuntary motion with his fin- 
gers. His manner, notwithſtanding his figure, 
was ſo ungracious, that Auguſtus, in recommend- 
ing him to public favour, thought proper to 
make an apology for this defect in his appearance, 
obſerving that his «ungracious looks were mere 
accidents in the outward form of his perſon, not ex- 
preſſions of vice in his temper (3). In his youth, 
he was addicted to debauchery ; but as he advanced 
to manhood, being in awe of the Emperor, he 
learned in many things to diſguiſe his inclinations, 
and acquired a habit of reſerve and hypocriſy. 
Auguſtus on all eccahons ſeemed to receive Ti- 
berms with ſome degree of repugnance ; ſo that 
| (4) Sueton, in Tiber. c. 21, & Tacit. Annal. lib, . 
| when 
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when he came into company, the Emperor, if en- H a p: 
gaged in any pleaſurable converſation, changed te 
ubject, and altered his countenanee. Though in 
ſome degree reconciled to him, or obliged from 


„23, 


neceſſity to emplõy him in the conduct of his af- Ik 
fairs, and though obſerved ſometimes to ſpeak of 1 
him even in terms of affection and cotifidence; yet Wi 
he gave more frequently, with reſpect to him, ſigns 10 
of averſion and diſtruſt; and it is not unlikely bib! 


that he fluctuated to the laft in his opinion concern- 
ing him. ' Determined; however, by the influence 

and intrigues of Livia, or by the relation ſubſiſt- 

ing between them, he left him in poſſeſſion of the 

empire, which he had long intended for perſons 

more nearly related in blood, and more in his fa- 

vour ;; but whatever were ie motives of his choice 

ſuch was the belief of a deliberate and ſelfiſn de- i 
ſign in all the actions bf Auguſtus, that he was by i | 
many ſuppoſed to have choſen! Tiberius, merely, 


— 
— 


r 
— — 
— 


that in the compariſon of his on character with Mi 
that of his ſucceſſor, the preference might be giv- 0 
end Wia f en e eee ee i 
Before the events which have been mentioned 1000 
had put Tiberius in full poſſeſſion of the govern- 10 00 


ment, and while he yet affected to decline it, the 
Conſuls, the Senate, and all the principal citizens 
at Rome, had taken the oath of ſubmiſſion and 
allegiance. The whole army, and all the provinces 
ſoon after followed their example, and the world 
looked with anxious expectation for the full diſplay 
of a character, hitherto for the moſt part wrapped 
up in reſerve, and juſtly ſuſpected of cruelty.  'A+ 
mong the firſt: diſcoveries that were made of his 
temper, it appeared that even his mother Livia had 
miſtaken his diſpoſition, or over: rated her own 
aſcendant over him. In procuring the empire to 
her ſon, ſne had joined to the zeal of a mother, a 
high degree of ambition, and a deſire to emerge 
{rum a ſpecies of obſcurity, in which ſhe had lived 
| | in 
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B00 & in the reign-of her huſband, She flattered herſelf, 


that upon the acceſſion of Tiberius, ſhe was to poſ- 


 * _  ſeſs a great part of the Imperial power, or to exerciſe 
the whole in his name. Truſting to the deference, 


which he hitherto affected for all her opinions, or 
to the gratitude which he owed to her for the high 
obligations ſhe had conferred upon him, fhe in- 
ſtantly aſſumed all the conſequence ſhe expected to 
reap from his greatneſs, laid aſide the caution and 
reſerve which ſhe had ever preſerved in the reign 
of Auguſtus, advanced into public view, and, as 
if ſhe had taken poſſeſſion of the empire for her- 
ſelf, under pretence of beſtowing it upon her ſon, 
took a principal part in all matters of ſtate, and ap- 
peared on ſolemn occafiotis with her lictors, and all 
the other enſigns or formalities of a- public ſta- 
wn 35 rere en e 
The Senate, truſting to the mother's. fuppoſed 
knowledge of her ſon's inclinations, yielded to her 
in all the prerogatives ſhe was pleaſed to aſſume, 
inſerted her name with that of the Emperor in all 


public acts, and, in the titles of Tiberius, ſtiled 


im the ſon of Auguſta as well as of Cæſar. They 


were not however ſuffered: long to remain in this 


error. They were told by the Emperor with an 
alarming coldneſs of manner, which left no doubt 
of his ſincerity, That the ambition of women ſhould 
be kept within proper bounds, and that be fbould al. 


ways endeavour to preſcribe ſuch bounds to his 


own (5). 

From the time in which this declaration was 
made by the Emperor, it appears that Livia en- 
tirely dropt her pretenſions to any part in the go- 


vernment, and became no leſs reſerved in the 


reign of her ſon, than ſhe had been in that of her 
huſband. hh gen: _ 


9222 Caf. lb. Ivii. @ 12, Ibid. lib, vi. ine, 
(s) Tacit. Annal. lib. i. c. 14. 
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ple; fo Tiberius, to the affectation of treading in 


the ſteps of his predeceſſor, joined a great meaſure 
of diſtruſt in the diſpoſitions of the people towards 


519 
As Auguſtus, in aſſuming the ſovereignty, and our. 
in the whole of his reign was kept in awe by the 
republican ſpirit, which he ſuppoſed till to lurk 
with a dangerous violence in the minds of the Peo- 


V. 


himſelf, and in their predilection for others, who _ 


might be ſuppoſed more worthy to reign. Among 


theſe, he looked upon Germanicus as the firſt or 
principal object of his jealouſy. He had adopted 


this young man, merely in compliance with the 
late Emperor's will, and conſidered him not only, 
as he was become by this act of adoption, a rival 
to his on fon, but as he was, by the affection of 
the people, by the attachment of the army, and 
the high pretenſions of his wife Agrippina, a moſt 
dangerous rival to himſelf. He could not forgive a 
per ſon to whom the legions had made offers of the 
empire ; and who, for having declined the offer, 
was deemed the more worthy of it. Although he 
endeavoured, under profefſions of the higheſt re- 


gard, to diſſemble his feelings, and in making his 


report to the Senate of the diſorders which had late- 
ly taken place in the army, ſpoke of the conduct 
of his two ſons, Germanicus and Druſus, with equal 
renderneſs and applauſe; he had nevertheleſs ſul- 
fered the retainers-of his court to ſee through this 
diſguiſe, eneouraged them to charge Germanicus 
with want of capacity or courage on that occation 
and had taken his own reſolution to remove him 
from a ſituation in whieh his popularity, the ambi- 
tion of Agrippina, or the preſumption of the troops 
under his command, might, in a moment, engage 


him in ſome dangerous deſign on the empire. 


Upon theſe motives, therefore, it was propoſed 
to remove Germanicus from the German ſtation, 
and from the command of troops by Whomm he was 


beloved, to the command of an army, inferior in 


point 
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8 o o k point of character, and to which he was leſs known, 
. or leſs an object of favour. 
"— While this reſolution. was taken at Rome, Ger- 


manicus, after the ſuppreſſion of the late mutinies, 
that he might not ſuffer the ſoldiers to brood over 
their grievances, give them leiſure to renew their 
complaints, or leave them to languith for want of 
employment, projected an expedition beyond the 
Rhine, and paſſed this river with twelve thouſand 
men of the legions, twenty cohorts of the pro- 
vinces, and 5 alæ, or regiments of horſe. By 


this ſudden irruption, made before it was known 


conſiderable diſtance; and having landed on its 
eaſtern . banks, and over- run the country from 
thence to the Weſer, in his encounter with the na- 
tives obtained two conſiderable victories. 

After theſe operations, Germanicus again return- 
ed to his ſhips in the Ems, and continued his navi- 
gation to the ſea. Suppoſing that the mouth of 
the Rhine was contiguous to that of the Ems, he 
propoſed, by a ſhort voyage on the coaſt, mk 

| rom 
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from the one to the other; and without ex 
himſelf to be haraſſed in a march by land, to recover 
his former ſtation on the frontier of Gaul. On this 
ſtormy coaſt, however, having met with difficulties 
with which neither his veſſels nor his mariners were 
fit to contend,” his fleet was diſperſed; many of his 
ſhips were caſt away on the continent, others wreck · 
ed on the contiguous iſlands, and ſome drove quite 
into Britain He himſelf got on ſhore on the coaſt 
which is now called Eaſt Friezland, and ſaw with 
deſpair the apparent wreck of many veſſels of his 
fleet, which ſeemed to be loſt irrecoverably on the 
banks which were left by the ſea at low - water. 


poſing e H A p. 


821 


- . 


| N 


From this diſaſter, however, he recovered the great · | 


er part of his forces, The veſſels that were in com · 


pany with his own, got- afloat on the return of the 


flood · and the troops from on board of them were 


landed without any conſiderable loſs. By this eſ- 


cape of his army, he was ſtill in condition to make 
head againſt the natives of the country, who, in · 


lending to profit by the loſſes he had recently ſuſ- | 


tained, were aſſembled on the Weſer; but being 
ſurpriſed by his ſudden re · appearanee, they fled be- 
fore him, and ſeparated to their different quarters. 
Germanicus, upon his return from this expedi . 
tion, and while he was meditating a renewal of 
ſuch operations on the following year, had intima- 
tion of the Emperor's intention to remove him from 


his ſtation on the Rhine. This intimation was ac 


companied with a meſſage full of the moſt flatter- 
ing commendation of his ſervices. He was invited 
to Rome under pretence of celebrating a triumph, 
which had been deereed to him for his late victo- 
ries; and for the purpoſe of aſſuming the Conſu- 
late, to which he was deſtined on the approaching 
year as colleague to the Emperor himſelf. As it 
was ſuppoſed, however, that, under an appearance 
of modeſty, or unwilling to withdraw from a ha- 


zardous war in which the troops he commanded 
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were ſtil engaged, he might decline accepting of 
a mere. honorary invitation, it was ſubjoined to 
theſe, reaſons of recall, that the remains of glory, 
if there were ſtill any to be reaped in that quarter, 
ought to be reſerved for his brother Druſus, there 
being no other enemy left from whom to collect 
Bis laurels. Anme Rn | nen 

An invitanon to court, accompanied with the 


haſt of theſe confiderations, though: veiled under fo 


many flattering pretences, was ſufficiently under- 
ſtood to be a-peremptaty command, which Ger- 
manicus accordingly obeyed. On his arrival in 
Italy, only two cohorts ot battaliona were ſent from 
Rome to receive him. But every cireumſtance 
tended to augment the jealouſy of the Emperor; 
the greater part of the Prætorian bands, mingled 
with multitudes of the People of every ſex, condi- 
tion, anct age, advanced of their oun accord ſome 
miles from the city, and received hirn wich uncom- 
mon zecclamations of joy (). Having made his 
entry, as had been propoſed, in trinmph, he was, 
with the Emperor himſelf, put in : nomination for 
the Conſulate of the following yea. 
The popularity of which: Germanicus now ap- 
peared to: be poſſeſſed: in the city, was no leſs mor- 
tiſying to the Emperor, than his power in the army 
was ftuppoſed, to be dangerous. His preſence, if it 
did not obſcure; the luſtre of the Emperor himſelf, 
ſeemed to place him in a continual ſtate of compe- 
tition with the other ſon of Tiberius; and the in- 
tereſts of theſe two princes, the one by adoption, 
the other by birth, the ſon of the Emperor, though 
ſuppoſed to be on the beſt terms with each other, 
had divided the court. iy | 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, inheriting 
the blood of Auguſtus, and ever carrying in her 
haughty looks the pretenſions of the Cæſarian fa- 


0) Sueton, in View Cad. 


mi, 
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mily, was become to Livia, whom-ſhe conſidered c H A r. 


as a ſtepmother, no leſs an object of animoſity, 


3 
than ſhe was to the Emperor himſelf. Under theſe 


circumſtances, the reſolution to ſeparate Germani- 
cus from the German armies, and to place him in 
the command of the eaſtern provinces, a ſituation 
apparently honourable, but in which he ſhould be 
ſurrounded with perſons who might ſerve as a re- 
ſtraint, or as ſpies on his conduct, was nom carried 
into execution. He was veſted with a commiſſion 
to reſtore the tranquillity of Aſia, that was diſturb- 
ed by ſome diſputes which had ariſen on the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the kingdoms of Cappadocia and Armenia. 
Germanicus, in the end of the third year of the 
preſent reign, ſet out upon this apparently honour- 
able commiſſion. Having a ſupreme authority in 
the ſeveral provinces through which he was to paſs, 
from the ſea of lonia to the extremities of Egypt 
and of Syria, he viſited, as chief in command, the 
cities of Greece, ſtil] revered as the principal femi- 
naries of philoſophy and literature; and upon his 

entry into Aſia, proceeded to execute the commit. 
fron an which he was ſent. Ne reduced Cappa- 
docia and Commagenẽ to the form of Roman pro- 
vinces, making ſome abatement of the taxes for- 
merly paid to their own princes (u), and fertled 
Zeno, ſon to the king of Pontus, on the throne of 
Armenia. He afterwards ventured to continue his 
progreſs into Egypt, though contrary to an edict of 
the late Emperor, which was ſtill in force On his 
return from thence he was taken ill, and died at 
Antioch in the thirty- fourth year of his age, with 
ſome ſuſpicions of having been poiſoned” by Cn, 
Piſo, the Præfect of Syria, not without the conniv- 
ance or the direction of Tiberius himſelf (x). 

It is not to be doubted, that the Emperor looked 
upon Germanicus with great diftruſt, and might 


| (6) Tacit, Annal. lib. ii, e. $6. (5) Suetom, in Vita Cai, e. 1. 
| have 
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BOOK have ſought for opportunities to ſacrifice him to his 
own ſafety, or to that of his ſon. Druſus; but it 


does not appear that he proceeded any farther on 
this-occaſion, than to remove him from a ſituation 
in which he furniſned the court with continual oc- 
caſions of mortification or jealouſy, into one that 
was equally ſplendid in appearance, but tending 
to leſſen his conſequence in the empire; and that 


he meant only to place him in the command of ar. 


mies over whom he had no perſonal influence, and 
Who, if diſpoſed to revolt, were leſs to be feared 
than the legions which were formed on the Nine 
and the Danube. 

In ſending; Germanicus mew! ws ery attention 


;ndeed was paid to place in his way as governor of 


Syna, the province which contained in itſelf the 
principal reſourees of the Eaſt, a perſon more like- 
ly to thwart and countetact him in every meaſure, 
than to become ſubſervient to his ambition, or 16 
promote his greatneſs. This intention was ren- 
dered extremely evident by the removal of Creticus 
Silanus, witlr whom Germanicus was about to con- 
troct an alliance by the intermarriage of two of 
their children, to make way for Piſo, a man alrea- 
dy unacceptable to Germanicus, and, in general, 
diſtinguiſned by a temper harſh and intractable, or 
likely to diſagree with every ſuperior. 

It is likewiſe extremely probable,” that Piſo, as 


vell as his wife Plancina, might have learned by 


their on penetration, that Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina had incurred the diſpleaſure of Tiberius and 
Livia; and that they would not meet with any cor- 
dial ſupport at the court of the Emperor, in caſe 
of a diſagreement with the officers who ſtood in 
their way in the provinces, ' '” 

Some effects of an inſolence, fownided upon this 
ſuppoſition, appeared in the behaviour of Piſo and 
Plancina, while Germanicus was yet on his way to 
Aſia. Piſo, having ovettaken the prince, and paſ- 


ſing 
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ſing him on the route, without the cuſtomary marks c N A p. 


of reſpect or attention, from thenceforward ſeemed 


to {et him at defiance. At their firſt interview in — 


Syria, both were extremely guarded, and ſhowed 
no ſigns of cordiality or confidence. Piſo after- 
wards endeavoured to pre-occupy the affections of 
the army in oppoſition to Germanicus; and had 
the boldneſs to. march, in contempt of his orders, 
with a body of troops into Armenia. When the 


prince was taken ill, it was ſaid, that Piſo had: 


(pies to obſerve the progreſs. of his diſeaſe, and 


ſeemed to await the event, as likely to place him 


ſelf at the head of all the forces in Aſia. Germa- 
nicus having recovered from his firſt fit of illneſs, 
had the conduct of Piſo repreſented to him in ſuch 


terms, that he ordered him into his prefence, de-- 
clared open enmity againſt him, and diſmifled him, 
the province. But, as he ſoon after relapſed, he 
accuſed Piſo of having practiſed againſt his life, 
and charged all his friends, who were preſent at 

his death, to bring the author of it to a ſevere and 


juſt retribution. 


Piſo, hearing of the death of Germanieus, while 


he was yet on the coaſt of Aſia, betrayed his ani- 
moſity to the dead. by public and indecent demon · 
ſtrations of jpy. He afterwards attempted, by 
force, to reinſtate himſelf in the province of Sytia, 
from which he had been ordered by Germanicus to 


depart; but was repulſed by Sentius, who had been 
choſen. by the officers of the prince's train to keep 
poſſeſſion of the province till the pleaſure of the 


Emperor ſhould be known. 
Upon this event, Piſo ſent forward his own ſon 
to Rome, in order to prevent, as much as poſſible, 
the aſperſions which were likely to be propagated 
againſt him in the city. He himſelf paſſed by Illy- 
ricum, to pay his court to Druſus, who was then 
in that province, and to implore his protection. 


Being received by this prince with coldneſs, though | 


without 
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8 without prepoſſeſſion, he from thence continued his 
vi. : 
. voyage into Italy. 


Agrippina, arriving ſoon after at Brundifium with 
the aſhes of her deceaſed huſband, was, by order 
of the Emperor, received by a great military eſcort 
and the honours of war. She paſſed in a kind of 
funeral proceſſion through multitudes that were col- 
lected from every part of the country to gaze upon 
her; and coming to Rome ſufficiently impreſſed 
with the idea that her huſband was poiſoned, called 
for revenge upon the ſuppoſed authors of his death. 
Numbers contended for the honour of carrying her 
complaints before the tribunals of juſtice, and of 

being the accuſers of her huſband's murderers. 
A proſecution ſoon after commenced againſt 
Pifo ; in which all that was known to be exception- 
able in the preceding life and behaviour of the ac- 


euſed, was ſtated. againſt him by  Fulcinius Trio, 


the perſon already mentioned as. having exerciſed 
the trade of informer in the caſe of. Libo. The 
canduct of the accufation of poiſoning, and the 
other crimes imputed to Piſo in- his late command, 
was. committed. to Vitellius and Veranus, perſons 
peculiarly attached to Germanicus. The trial hav- 
ing begun before the Emperor himſelf, was after · 
wards transferred to the Senate. Two days were 
allowed to the accuſers to enforce their charge, and 
three to the accuſed to make his defence. The 
proſecutors. brought ſufhcient evidence of Piſo's ar- 
 Togance and extortion ; of much undutiful beha- 
viour to Germanicus himſelf in Aſia; of diſobeying 
his orders; of having made war beyond the limits 


af his province, but no ſufficient evidence of his 


having made any attempts by poiſon on the life of 
the prince. The charge indeed, as ſtated, or laid, 
was extremely incredible, that Piſo ſhould, at the 
table of Germanicus, and in the midſt of ſervants, 
attendants, and friends, venture to mix poiſon in 
a diſh from which numbers were to cat. To _ 
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der this imputation till more improbable, it was 


obſerved, that the dead body had been expoſed to 
public- view in the market-place at Antioch, and 
that no external marks or indications of poiſon 
were found. _ e e 
The principal evidence that was produced of any 
criminal practice againſt the prince's life conſiſted 
of a collection of human bones, ſome verſes, pieces 
of lead marked with the name of Germanicus, and 
other ſuppoſed charms, which were found in his 
quarters, and which were conſidered as imple- 
menis of ſorcery, employed againſt the life of the 


527 
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whom they were ſuppoſed. to take effect if the 


poiſon ſhould fail. 


The charge of murder, therefore, ſupported by 
ſuch evidence, will appear to the modern reader 


entirely groundleſs, and muſt have been rejected 


even by the tribunal to which it was referred; but 


the gecuſed ſeeing that the torrent ran high againſt 


him, and probably to prevent the conſequences of 
a formal ſentence in the confiſcation of his family- 


eſtate, cut ſhort the proceedings by a voluntary 
death; or, as was ſuppoſed by many, was ſecretly 
put to death by an order from the court, leſt his 
public confeſſion ſhould appear to involve the Em- 
petor himſelf in the guilt. 5 Y 


On either ſuppoſition, the death of Piſo being 
conſidered as an act of ſelf-condemnation, or as a 


precaution in Tiberius to prevent a diſcovery, con- 
firmed the People in their ſuſpicion, that they were 


jointly concerned in the murder of the favourite 


prince. | 455 
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CHAP. vt. 


Review of te Firſ Nobo i in the Reign of Tiberius. 

Applications of penal Law. Diſpoſition of Ti- 

berius to a recluſe Life. Place and Charatter of 

Sejanuus. Death of Druſus, Son of the Emperor, 

| ——Retirement of Tiberius to the Iſland of Capree. 

 —Fealouſy of the Emperor againſt Agrippina and 

ber Children.-Death of Livia Auguſta.—Defign 

formed againſt Sejanus.—His Death.—Proſecution 

of his ſuppoſed Accomplices. ——Artifires=—old Age 
Sand Death of Tiberius. 


Book NE death of Germanicus is conſidered by 
5 ee f ſome Hiſtorians as a remarkable epoch in the 
1 — reign (a). Before this event, Tiberius, as 
1 if conſcious that he held the empire by his good be- 
haviour, was popular in his manners, and guarded 
in his adminiſtration; declined the extravagant ho- 
nours which were offered to him ; ; was eaſy of ac- 
ceſs ; affected to live like a private citizen ; return- 
ed. viſits, and accepted invitations to entertainments 
and feaſts; viſited the ſick, attended funerals, _ 
delivered orations in praiſe of the dead (5). 
treated the titular magiſtrates of Rome with 
ſame ceremonious reſpect that uſed. to be obſerved 
in times of the republic; rofe, and ſtood, in the 
preſence of the Conſul; took his place in the Se · 
nate as a private member; was frequently ſeen in 
the courts of juſtice as an aſſeſſor, as an advocate, as 
an evidence, or as a ſpectator. To a perſon who 
faluted him with the title of Mafter, *©* Inſult me 
* © not,” he ſaid, © with that odious appellation. | 
am the maſter of my flaves, general of the army, 
* and no more than prince, or firſt in the rolls of 
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« the Senate and People,” He took the title of 
Auguſtus only in his correſpondence with foreign 
powers. In all his addreſſes, whether to particular 
members of the Senate, or to this body at large, he 


was in the higheſt degree reſpectful and courteous. 


When engaged in debate, he endeavoured to qua- 
lify contradiction or difference of opinion with re- 
ſpect and regret. To a Senator, named Haterius, 
on ſome ſuch occaſion, he ſaid, I hope you will 
„ forgive me, if, in my duty as a Senator, I differ 
from you ſomewhat too freely.” At a meeting 
of the Senate, in referring ſome matter to their de- 
ciſion, he concluded with theſe words:“ I have for- 
* merly ſaid, and now ſay, that it becomes the per- 
“ ſon you have intruſted with fo large a ſhare of the 
public affairs, to conſider himſelf as the ſervant 
e of this aflembly, as the ſervant of the People, and 
„of every individual; nor do I repent me of this 
„ ſaying ; for I have found you, and ſtill find you 
« candid, indulgent, and kind: maſters (d).“ He 


affected a continual deference to their judgment on 


every ſubject, whether of policy, revenue, or foreign 
correſpondence ; even ſeemed to wait for their or- 
ders in what concerned the command of the army, 
and pretended to be diſpleaſed, when officers, em- 
ployed in the provinces, made their report directly 
to himſelf, without - communicating the ſubject of 
their diſpatches firſt to the Senate. | 

With theſe popular arts, which the Senators in- 
deed did not miſtake for a real acknowledgment of 
their authority, he joined an adminiſtration in many 
things worthy of a wiſe. and exemplary prince; in- 
dulged the People in the freedom of ſpeech to which 
they had been accuſtomed, ſaying, ** That, in a 
* free country, the mind and the tongue ſhould be 
* free.” To thoſe who brought him information 
of any ſlander ſpoken of himſelf, he affected in- 


(e) Sueton, in Tiber. c. 29. 
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elf you mind ſuch accuſations as 
e theſe,” he would ſay, there will be no end of 
„them.“ He gave a ready hearing and redreſs to 
all the complaints that were made to him from the 


' provinces, and carefully limited the exactions of his 


officers within the bounds of eſtabliſhed and ordi- 
nary fees (4). To perſons ſuffering by fire, earth- 
quakes, or other public calamities, to the families of 


| decayed Senators, to the children of thoſe who had 


bequeathed him their eſtates by will, he was muni- 
ficent and liberal; took effectual meaſures to ſup- 
preſs the banditti, which, from the time of the civil 
wars, ſtill infeſted the country; and endeavoured 
to diminiſn that conſtant ſource of corruption, the 
idleneſs which the People contracted in the too fre- 
quent repetition of ſhews and of public entertain- 
ments. He gave an abatement of ſome taxes which 


had been impoſed by the late Emperor, and, in par- 


ticular, mitigated the penalties which had been er- 
roneoully inflicted on celibacy. mT 
Tiberius ſeemed to have perceived that the ſeve- 
rities employed by his predeceſſor, to inforce mar- 
riage, ferved only to multiply. the evils of the times, 
without adminiſtering any effectual remedy to that 
which was complained of. But what, in this enu- 
meration of examples of his political conduct, 
would have done him moſt honour, had he conti- 
nued to ſupport it in the ſubſequent part of his reign, 


Vas the equanimity with which he rejected many 


frivolous accuſations which were brought againſt 
the unwary by his own flatterers, or by the merce- 
nary informers who began to ſwarm in his time. 

In reſpect to criminal proſecutions, the change 
of government, which. took place at Rome, had, 
without altering the legal forms, made a fatal change 
in the effect of the laws, and ſerved to ſnow, that 


the ſeeds of deſpotiſm may be laid in the freeſt 


(d) Tacit. Aunal. lib iv. c. 67. 
eſtabliſh- 
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3 1 wn a_ when the characters of c HA f. 
men are changed, the worſt abuſe may proceed from VI. 
the beſt — — (e). 5 | Re IN 
The ſecurities of majeſty, or the reſtraints pro- 
vided againſt treaſonable practices, were principal 
objects in the laws of the republic. The crimes ( 
againſt which thoſe reſtraints were provided, were, 
in reality, a treſpaſs on the majeſty of the common- 
wealth, including rebellion, breach of public truſt, 
betraying the forces of the ſtate to its enemies, or 
violating the perſon of the magiſtrate in the diſ- 
charge of his office. Theſe were juſtly reputed an 
invaſion of the rights of the People, were public 
crimes, and might be proſecuted by any citizen, 
though not particularly intereſted in the iſſue of the 
trial. | 
In the time of the republic the proſecution of 
public crimes was conſidered as a duty; and the 
character of an informer, bringing to light what 
offended the commonwealth, though in- ſome in- 
ſtances invidious, was not reckoned diſhonour- 
able (g). In this character the moſt reſpectable and 
popular citizens ſometimes braved the reſentment of 
the moſt powerful offenders, or, when engaged in 
private enmities, ſought their revenge, without in- 
curring any diſhonour as informers, by raiſing pro- 
ſecutions on a public account (þ). 8 
The mere permiſſion, however, to become a pub- 
lic accuſer, and the credit annexed to this character, 
were not, in all caſes, ſufficient to obtain proſecuti- 
ons, or to prevail upon perſons, not called upon by 
ſome material intereſt, to engage in ſo arduous and 
often ſo dangerous a taſk, as that of urging to juſ- 
tice offenders, who were powerfally ſupported by 


(e) Lex Majeſtatis, — Majeſtas eſt amplitudo et dignitas civitatis. 
Cicero de Orat. lib. ii. c. 39. | 

J) Public crimes. 

(g) Private crimes or offences could not be proſecuted by any perſon be- 
des the party aggrieved, or ſome perſon having an intereſt in the caſe. 

(5) Plutarch. in Lucullo, initio. | 
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BOOK their fortunes, their rank, or the number of their 
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adherents and friends. In the latter times of the 
republic, therefore, as the ardour of zeal for the 
commonwealth was ſuppoſed to wax cold, and mo- 
tives of ambition and tereſt were required in aid 
of public virtue, it was enacted, That whoever con- 
victed a perſon of any public crime, incurring de- 
gradation or forfeiture, ſhould be intitled to ſuc- 
ceed to the dignity, whether of Citizen, Knight, or 
Senator, from which the criminal was degraded. 
And leſt even this conſideration ſhould not be 
ſufficient to excite proſecutors, it was enacted, That 
a fourth part of the eſtate of the perſon convicted 
ſhould be joined to the reward. | 
The office of an accuſer, ſupported by a pure 
concern for the public ſafety, was commendable; 
but proceeding, in any degree, upon mercenary mo- 
tives, even under the republic, when the cauſe to be 
ſupported was the majeſty of the State itſelf, muſt 
have become, in a high degree, odious and contemp- 
tible ; but under the preſent government, when the 
object of the law, as well as the motive for: the ap- 
plication of it, were ſo much changed, the character 
of a proſecutor, though diſguiſed under the ancient 
forms and titles, was, in the higheſt degree, vile and 

eee. | 
Under the eſtabliſhment of Auguſtus, the idea 
of majeſty was transferred from the State itſelf to 
the Emperor; and the principal object of the law 
being to guard his perſon, not only his ſafety and 
the authority of his government, but his moſt pri- 
vate concerns, made a part in the majeſty which was 
to be preſerved. Whatever implied diſreſpect, 
whatever alarmed his jealouſy, or interfered with 
his caprice, even intrigues of debauch with women 
of his family, were conſtructed as treaſon. Under 
a continuation of this government, the evil was in- 
flamed by the pretended zeal of ſpies and inform- 
ers, who, partly to pay their court, and partly to 
5 merit 
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merit the rewards which were promiſed from the HAT. 


confiſcation of eſtates, endeavoured to keep on foot 
a continual inquiſition, in which they brought to 
trial the moſt trivial indiſcretions, as well as more 
real offences, againſt the perſon, authority, or dig- 
nity of the prince. The ſwarms of ſuch perſons 
who haunted the ſteps of the unwary, and filled the 
Senate and the courts of juſtice with cruel or fri- 
volous proſecutions; in which, by intereſting the 
paſſions of the Emperor, they endeavoured to make 
him a party, was one of the moſt grievous circum- 
ſtances attending the late revolution of government. 

Tiberius, 1 this tendency of the 


eſtabliſnment to which he ſucceeded, and his own 


temper, which was ſufficiently prompt and ſangui- 
nary in preventing attempts on his perſon, or on his 
government, had the honour during the firſt years 


of his reign, in ſome meaſure, to withſtand this tor- 
rent, and to treat many frivolous accuſations with 


a proper degree of contempt. A Senator of the 
name of Falenius, being accuſed of having includ- 
ed, with other furniture in the ſale of his houſe, a 
ſtatue of Auguſtus (i); another, of the name of 


Kubrius, being accuſed of having taken a falſe oath 


by the name of Auguſtus; and Granius Marcellus 
being accuſed of having taken the head from a ſta- 
tue of that prince, in order to ſubſtitute a head of 
Tiberius in place of it, a manner of paying his court 
rather ridiculous than criminal; in theſe and other 
inſtances of the ſame kind, Tiberius either took no 
part, or gave his inſtructions to the Senate in very 
liberal and manly terms. On the ſubject of the 
proſecution that was raiſed againſt Falenius, My 
father, he ſaid, © was deified, that his divinity 
might be a ſafeguard and a protection, not a ſnare 


(i) It is ſufficiently known, that, in the heathen mythology, a place 


among the Gods was ſometimes conferred on mortal men; that an apo- 
theoſis was little more than canonization is in later times; and that this 
honour having been conferred on Auguſtus, his name and his ſtatue were 
ranked among thoſe of the Gods, 
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B $ OK © to the People. His image may, no doubt, be in- 


— 
A - 
* 


„ cluded, with thoſe of the other gods, as part in the 
6 furniture of a houſe that is ſold. With reſpe& 
to the ſuppoſed perjury of Rubrius, he obſerved, 
That if any one ſwear, and is perjured, the crime 
is the ſame, whoever be the God whoſe name is 
„ profaned, Auguſtus is no more to be regarded, 
in this matter, than Jupiter; and either of theſe 
“Gods, if offended, can avenge himſelf (K).“ 
The third offence, or the ſhifting of heads from one 
ſtatue to another (/), being conſidered as a mock- 
ery of that adulation which was ſo eaſily trans- 
ferred from one to another in the ſucceſſion of prin- 
ces, and as ſome degree of ridicule on the prince 
himſelf, was not fo eaſily forgiven ; though, for the 
reſent, oyerlooked, it was reſerved as a ſubject of 
3 reſentment. ä | 
To whatever motive we aſcribe a conduct ſo po- 
ular, and in many particulars ſo worthy of empire, 
it is obſerved, that its effects on the minds of the 
People were not ſuch as might have been expected, 
and did not procure to the Emperor the favourable 
opinion or credit to which he aſpired. His manner, 
even when he affected humanity and condeſcenſion, 
was ungracious and alarming; and, notwithſtand- 
ing any appearances to the contrary, his real cha- 
racter was ſuppoſed to be malicious and cruel. It 
is ſaid, that in the midſt of the hypocriſy and diſſi- 
mulation by which he had endeavoured to diſguiſe 
himſelf before his acceſſion, he made ſome ſhips 
which betrayed the reality of this diſpoſition ; and 
that he had been ſurpriſed into acts of inſolence and 
ſeverity, in which, by mixing deriſion and ſarcaſm 
with cruely, he had given the ſtrongeſt proofs of a 
mercileſs nature, For the preſent it was obſerved, 
that his overacting the part of popularity, the ridi- 


culous tyranny he exerciſed over the Senate in re- 


K 


(4) Deorum injuriz Diis curæ. Y Tacit, lib, i. c. 73. 
| quiring 
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quiring at once the affectation of freedom and the c H a p. 
groſſeſt ſervility; that the farce of affecting reluc- I |, 
tance in accepting of a government which he had | 
previouſly ſecured with the greateſt care ; the ridi- 
cule of dividing in the Senate, or giving his vote 
with the minority, when a reſolution was to be 
taken in favour of himſelf, ſerved to join mockery 
and inſult to the weight of his uſurpation ; that 
even his affectation of popularity, for the moſt part, 
encreaſed the terrors of his government ; that his 
preſence in the courts of juſtice took away all free- 
dom of judgment; and that the diſcretionary pow- . 
er which he aſſumed, of mitigating or reverſing ſen- 
tences, and of diſpenſing with laws, under preience 
of correcting their general tendency by ſeaſonable 
exceptions, only ſerved to fruſtrate the pretenſions 
to civil government, which, in imitation of Au- 
guſtus, he ſtill affected to preſerve. 

But in whatever ſenſe the favourable appearances, 
which preſented themſelves in the beginning of this 
reign, were to be interpreted, they were no more 
than temporary, and, in the manners of this prince, 
gave way to the growing aſperity of age, or to the 
preſumption which took place in his mind, upon 
the removal of a perſon whom he conſidered as a 
dangerous rival, and who, in caſe of any public diſ- 
content, might have been made the inſtrument of 
overturning his government. | 

Soon after the death of Germanicus, the temper 
of Tiberius, which had probably gained ſtrength 
from reſtraint, broke forth in many cruel and 
alarming effects. His vigilance, hitherto limited to 
one object, and his jealouſy, directed againſt a ſin- 
gle perſon, now found a multiplicity of ſubjects on 
which, with leſs diſguiſe or reſerve, to cx2rt- their 
force, | | RD 

Among the particulars in which the Emperor, in 
the firſt period of his reign, impoſed the greateſt 
violence on his own eln, we may reckon the 
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Bo OK openneſs and acceſſibility which, with a temper na- 


turally dark and reſerved, he affected to maintain 
with the People; and one of the principal circum- 
ſtances, probably, in which he propoſed to indulge 
himſelf, on his being relieved from his fears of Ger- 
manicus, was in retiring from the public view, and 
in eluding the obſervation of perſons whom he con- 
ſidered as ſpies on his actions. In the eighth year 
of his reign, and in the ſecond year after the death 
of Germanicus, having aſſociated his ſon Druſus 
with himſelf in the Conſulate, and leaving him in 
the adminiſtration of affairs in the city, he with- 
drew for ſome time into Campania, meditating, as 
Tacitus obſerves, a more entire and continued re- 
treat. During the two firſt years after his acceſſion 
he had confined himſelf to the walls of Rome, and 
remained in the city, as in the watch-tower, from 
whence he was to obſerve and prevent all deſigns 
that might be formed on his government. After 
thoſe years were paſſed, he made ſome excurſions 
to Antium (n), and other towns or villages on the 
ſame coaſt, but never to any greater diſtance. In 
order, however, that the provincial officers might 
not think themſelves altogether ſecure from his per- 


- ſonal inſpection, he frequently, even during this pe- 


riod, affected a purpoſe to viſit the more diſtant 
parts of the empire ; ordered his equipages, placed 
changes of horſes and carriages, and permitted the 
uſual ſacrifices to be offered up for his ſafe return ; 
but always, for ſome ſpecious reaſon, delayed the ex- 
ecution of his pretended deſign. After having, in 
this manner, for ſome time amuſed the world, and, 
by the repetition of theie and other artifices, fur- 
niſhed a key to the ſecret of his own conduct; his 
myſteries, for the moſt part became extremely 
plain, and his true intentions eaſily perceived, mere- 
ly becauſe he never ſpoke truth, | 


() About thirty miles from Rome, 
| But 
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But while the Emperor thus endeavoured to de- c H Ar. 
bar the People from all acceſs to his perſon, and to I. 
ſeclude himſelf from public view, he ſelected, as 
a proper inſtrument of his power, and, in appear- 
ance, as an object of his moſt implicit confidence, 
Alius Sejanus, who has been already mentioned, 
as accompanying his ſon Druſus on his miſſion to 
the mutinous legions in Panonia. This perſon, 
ſuppoſed to have no dangerous pretenſions, or 
| though falſe to others, ſuppoſed true to his maſter, 

he had placed at the head of his guards or Præto- 
rian bands, and diſtinguiſhed him with a degree of 
_ affection and confidence hitherto without example 
in any former part of his life. This being the firſt 
of his intimate connections, whatever may have 
been its motive, it did not admit of competition 
or participation, and rendered a perſon, who was 
dark and impenetrable to every one elſe, open and 
communicative to this favourite alone. 
Sejanus is deſcribed by Tacitus as of a hardy 
and indefatigable conſtitution of body; of a bold 

ſpirit and an inſatiable ambition, which he diſ- 
you under an affectation of modeſty. He is de- 
cribed as a perſon poſſeſſed of great art in conceal- 
ing his own vices, and of an inſidious penetration 
in prying into thoſe of others; verſatile in his man- 
ners, and either careleſs and profuſe, or vigilant 
and ſevere, as fuited the occaſion ; inſolent to thoſe 
over whom he had any advantage, but fawning 
where he was the inferior, or had an intereſt to 
gain. In his youth he had attached himſelf ro Caius 
Cæſar, the adopted ſon of Auguſtus; and after- 
wards ſucceeding his own father, in the ſtation 
which he now occupied at the head of the Prætorian 
bands, ſeemed to improve the acceſs which this 
ſituation gave him to the perſon of the Emperor, 
into an aſcendant over his mind. 

One of the firſt or moſt obſervable ſigns of the 
great elevation of Sejanus, was the propoſed mar- 


riage 
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B O o k. riage of his daughter with the ſon of Claudius, the 
brother of Germanicus; a perſon, though at this 
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time in a great meaſure neglected at court, yet 
nearly related to the Emperor; and, in the ſequel 
of events, himſelf deſtined to aſcend the Imperial 
throne. 
Sejanus being thus pointed out as favourite, by a 
mark of honour which tended to gratify his vanity, 
he took meaſures, at the ſame time, the moſt effi- 
cacious to eſtabliſh his power. For this purpoſe 
he employed his credit in filling up with his own 
creatures, as faſt as vacancies happened, the Præ- 
torian bands, the legions, and every civil as well as 
military department in the State; knowing that 
where government reſts its authority on principles 
of reaſon and juſtice, the Civilian, the Senator, 
and the Stateſman are its principal inſtruments; 
but where it is founded intirely on force, its miniſ- 
ters are ſoldiers of fortune, and its powers reſt 
chiefly with thoſe military bodies who are in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the capital, or who ſurround the perſon of 
the prince. This adventurer, therefore, being al- 
ready at the head of this powerful department, 
ſtudied every method to concentrate its force, and 
to ſecure in his own perſon the direction of it. To 
this motive is imputed the change which he now 
made in the manner of diſpoſing of the Prætorian 
bands. Theſe troops were hitherto quartered on 
the citizens, or diſtributed in the villages round 
the walls of the city, apprehending, it 1s alleged, 
that they might, in that way of life, imbibe the 
prejudices of the people, and become part of the 
families with whom they were mixed, he perſuaded 
the Emperor to detach them from that ſociety ; and, 
under the ordinary pretence of having the cohorts 
together, and more under the eye of their officers, 
erected a citadel and barracks &e their reception ; 
in this manner eſtabliſhing in Rome itſelf, or con- 
tiguous to its walls, a fortreſs from which he could 
| conunand 
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command the city, and employ the profeſſional 3 


prejudices of thoſe who occupied this garriſon, 


moſt effectually againſt every perſon that was ſup- 


poſed diſaffected to his perſon, In this diſpoſition, 
whatever may have been the object of it, there is 
no doubt that the Prætorian bands became more 
detached from the People, and that the force and 
preſumption of this formidable body became more 
tremendous to the other parts of the empire, and 
even to the Emperor himſelf, 

As Tiberius ſeemed to ſet no bounds to his con- 
fidence in the miniſter, and enabled him to employ 
all the powers of the empire in ſupport of his own 
elevation, the jealouſies or reſentments of the fa- 
vourite became equally fatal with thoſe of his maſ- 
ter, and being more numerous, involved the go- 
yernment of the Emperor in perpetual animoſitics, 
proſecutions, and cruelties, which may have, for 
the preſent, gratified his ſevere and jealous tem- 
per, but which were in no way conducive to his in- 


tereſt. 


Under the influence of this conneCtion, joined 
to his own diſpoſition, Tiberius gave a ready air to 
that numerous tribe of informers, who brought ac- 
cuſations againſt perſons in any degree obnoxious 
or unacceptable to himſelf or to his favourite. In 
this predicament, the deſcendants of the ancient 
nobility, perſons eminent by their birth, popular 
favour, or perſonal qualities, and conſidered as ri- 
vals in the apprehenſion of either, were the prin- 
cipal ſufferers. The perpetual inquiſition to which 
they were expoſed, and which makes a principal 
article in the hiſtory of this and ſome of the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, muſt, by the frequent repetition of 
ſimilar examples, become an object of diſguſt, as 
well as of indignation or pity. And it may per- 
haps have been true of this Emperor, that even his 
character, though in itſelf ſufficiently odious, may, 
tor ſome time at leaſt, have incurred additional de- 

| teſtation, 
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Book, teſtation, from his having committed his admini- 
VI. tration into the hands of a ſervant, who multipli- 
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ed the errors of his government, or gave them the 
direction of paſſions more numerous or leſs liberal 
than even thoſe of the maſter. 

As Sejanus was moſt vigilant and jealous in ex- 
acting obſervances, it became more dangerous to 
neglect the attention he required, than even that 
which was due to the prince. A courtſhip was ac- 
cordingly paid to him by the retainers of the pa- 
lace, by the Senate, by the army, and by the Peo- 
ple, more aſſid uous than even that which they paid 
to the Emperor. In private, every ſpecies of flat- 
tery ; in public, honorary decrees, were invented 
to gratify his vanity. The anniverſary of his birth 
was foined to the feſtivals of the year. His name 
was inſerted in the public prayers; and when any 
deputation was ſent with addreſſes of reſpect to the 
Emperor from the Senate, from the Equeſtrian 
order, or from any other public deſcription of men, 
compliments were at the ſame time ſent to his fa- 
vourite. The effigies of both were carried toge- 
ther among the enſigns of the legions, and their 
ſtatues were grouped together in the ſtreets. Wo- 
men of every rank thought themſelves honoured 
by the addreſſes of this fortunate man, and became 
the tools of his ambition, or the proſtitutes of his 
pleaſure. By debauching the wife, he ſometimes 
obtained intelligence what were the deſigns or or- 

inary purſuits of the huſband; and by encourag- 
ing the zeal of ſpies and informers, who were now 
become the favourite retainers of the court, he was 
enabled to pry into the actions of every citizen, and 
to watch all the ſymptoms of diſaffection to the 
Emperor or to himſelf. Intoxicated with the extra- 
ordinary circumſtances of his fortune, it is proba- 
ble that he thought himſelf placed within reach of 
the empire, and meaſured his conſequence with 
that df the perſons who apparently ſtood _ 

im 
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him in their pretenſions to this elevation. The c H A P. 
preſent Emperor himſelf had ſucceeded to the go- I. 
vernment, not by his birth, but merely by having 
ſurvived every perſon on whom his predeceſſor 
could rely for ſupport, or through whom, by any 

line of inheritance, he could tranſmit his power. 
Pointed out by mere accident to the choice of Au- 
guſtus, he had been firſt adopted into the family 

of Cæſar, and afterwards aſſociated in the empire. 
 - Sejanus computed that he himſelf was already 
poſſeſſed of more favour with the reigning Emperor, 
than Tiberius ever had enjoyed with the perſon to 
whom he ſucceeded; and that there was nothing 

in the farther progreſs of his fortune' too arduous 
or difficult for him to undertake. The conduct of 
the young princes towards him had been provok- 
ing, and ſeemed to juſtify his reſentment. They 
bore with impatience the intruſion of a rival into 
the Emperor's favour. Druſus in particular was 
frequently heard to complain, that his father had 
choſen a favourite to ſupplant his own ſon, and had 
made a ſtranger little leſs than a colleague in the 
empire; that the ſteps which remained for Sejanus 
to make to this elevation were not ſo many, nor 

ſo difficult, as thoſe he had already made. And 
« we muſt rely,” he ſaid, on the modefly of this 
man for the bounds he may think proper to {et 

do his farther pretenſions.“ | 

This favourite had already formed an intrigue 
with Livia, or Livilla, the ſiſter of Germanic 
married to Druſus. By his intelligence with 
wife, he had notice of what paſſed in the conver- 
ſations of the huſband ; and, in concert with this 
abandoned woman, determined to remove a perſon 
from whom he had ſo much to fear. They took 
into their confidence, for this purpoſe, Eudemus 2 


LY — 9 * 1 2 | mn 


phyſician, who, under pretence of his profeſſion, 

had a frequent and a ſecret acceſs to Livilla and, 

after ſome heſitation, and frequent change of their 

1 councils, 
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Book councils, they found means, by the hands of one 


vi 


Ligędus, a eunuch, to adminiſter poiſon to the prince, 


of which he died. The cauſe of his death, and 
the circumſtances of this daring crime, ' were no 
known till about eight years afterwards, > 
In the mean time Sejanus, encouraged 17 the 
ſucceſs of his firſt attempt, flattered himſelf that 
he might ſtep into the place of the prince whom 
he had thus removed out of his way; and, in con- 
cert with Livilla, with whom he had already lived 
in habits of adultery, he waited for a decent inter- 
val to propoſe himſelf to the Emperor as a huſband 
for the widow of his ſon. WE FEI. 
Tiberius, although he had, by his deceaſed fon, 
a grandſon of his own name; yet this young man 
being ſtill under age, he thought proper, upon the 
breach which had recently been made in his family, 
to bring forward the two elder ſons of Germani- 
cus, Nero and Druſus, whom he preſented to the 
Senate, as the great-grandchildren of Auguſtus, 
and the future ſupports of the commonwealth. 
« Theſe,” he ſaid, addreſſing himſelf to the young 
men, are your fathers. Such is the condition 
« of your birth, that whatever concerns you, whe- 
0 ther good or evil, muſt affect the empire.“ It is 
however ſingular, that this ſpeech, made in be- 
half of the ſons of Germanicus, appears to have 
awakened the jealouſy of the perſon who made it. 
Obſerving that the audience were moved with theſe 
xpreſſions, and ſuppoſing that the tenderneſs which 
Was ſhewn to the ſons, was a remainder of that 
Popular eſteem which, in the father, had given him 
1o much uneaſineſs, he appeared to be ſuddenly 
embarraſſed ; and, as if he had been reproached 
with intruding himſelf into a ſtation which the 
world wiſhed to have reſerved for the parent of 
theſe young men, he proceeded to counteract his 


own apprehenſions with his uſual affectation of 


humility and moderation.“ I beſeech you” he 
1 ſaid 


. 
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ſaid to the Senate, hut I oy be allowed, at a c HA r. 
<« proper time, to reſign the empire.” And as, VI. 
he we always diſtruſted, and bad the worſt con: 
ſtruction put on his words, theſe were ſuppoſed to 
be the expreſſions of mere embarraſſment, and 
that he was in reality mortified with the demon- 
ſtrations of joy which were given on this apparent 
reſtoration of the family of a favourite prince, 

Sejanus, who bore with great impatience the ad- 
miſſion of new rivals in the way of his ambition, 
improved theſe circumſtances in the manner which 
he knew to be moſt effectual to awaken the Empe- 
ror's jealouſy, and to inflame the animoſity already 
ſubſiſting betwixt the empreſs Livia and Agrippina, 
the widow of Germanicus, and the mother of theſe 
young men. The effect of his artifices and inſinu- 

ations operating on the diſtruſtful mind of the Em- 
peror, firſt appeared in the deſtruction of many 
perſons who had been attached to Germanicus, and 

who ſtill adhered to his family ; and afterwards in 
the ruin of Agrippina herſelf, and in the death of 
the two elder of her ſons. 

The paſſions of jealouſy and diſtruſt, by which 

the mind of Tiberius was ſecretly devoured, but 
which he had endeavoured to conceal in the former 
part of his life, inſtead of abating in proportion as 
he became ſecure, only became leſs diſguiſed .and 
more violent in their effects againſt thoſe who hap- 
pened to be the objects of them. He liſtened with- 
out reſerve to every ſpy or informer, and, under 
the pretence of treaſon, directed proſecutions againſt 
every perſon in any degree expoſed to ſuſpicion. 
Under ſuch proſecutions the accuſed, having no 
hopes to eſcape from a charge in which the paſſions 
of the ſovereign were engaged againſt them, en- 
deavoured, for the moſt part, to prevent by a vo- 
luntary death the confiſcation of their eſtates. And 
this direful neceſſity frequently repeated, being im- 
puted to the mercileſs policy or ſuggeſtion of Seja- 


nus, 
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B Oo k nus, inſtead of drawing upon him public marks of 
, VI. indignation or hatred, greatly increaſed the court 
which was paid to him, and multiplied the profeſ- 


ſions of public regard. 10 1147 
The Emperor, in the mean time, as he ſought 
for ſecurity and peace of mind in a quarter in which 
they ſurely are not to be found, in the deſtruction 
of the moſt innocent objects of his ſuſpicion, felt 
his odious paſſion of jealouſy ripen into a general 
hatred of mankind, with a diſlike, in particular, 
to thoſe perſons who had been the inſtruments of 
his diſtruſt, and with an averſion. to the very place 
at which he had multiplied its cruel effects. Con- 
ſcious of what he endeavoured to conceal, and of 
what men. were able to penetrate, he was jealous 
of every prying look, and deteſted every. perſon 
whom he thought qualified. to diſtinguiſh truth from 
appearances, At one time, he received the crowd 
of informers who haunted his court, as the moſt 
acceptable members of it; at other times, he ab- 
horred them as perſons who penetrated his charac- 
ter, and who, to their own advantage, and to the 
diſgrace of his government, were practiſing upon 
his weakneſs. After having reſided conſtantly in 
the city for many years, he began to multiply and 
to prolong his viſits to ſome of his favourite retreats 
in the country, placed guards wherever he went, 
to keep the curious multitude at a diſtance, declin- 
ed the attendance of thoſe who - wiſhed to pay their 
court, and was acceſſible only to his favourite mi- 
niſter. | | 4 {455 Re 
Sejanus, ſtill appearing to riſe in the confidence 
of his maſter on the ruin of every one elſe, ventur- 
cd, according to the agreement long ſince made 
with Livilla, to propoſe himſelf to the Emperor as 
ſecond huſband to the widow of his ſon. It was the 
practice of Tiberius to require, even from perſons 
who had daily acceſs to him, that every propoſal 
they made ſhould be put in writing; and it =_ 
| | is 
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his practice likewiſe to give anſwers in the ſame c H a r. 
form. Sejanus accordingly preſented a memorial, Vl. 
to the following purpoſe : ** That he had been OI 
“long accuſtomed to look up to Auguſtus for pro-: 
* tection, and to Tiberius for every effect of mu- 
* nificence and goodneſs, that his wiſhes and his 
A prayers were carried to them more directly than 
even to the gods themſelves; that the ſplendor 
„of high fortune had no charms for him; that his 
e delights were in the cares and toils of a ſoldier 
« ſtationed for the defence of the Emperor's per- 
„ ſon; that he had nevertheleſs already attained to 
the higheſt honours in the alliance of his family 
with that of Cæſar (n); and from thence pro- 
* bably aroſe the farther hopes which he ventured 
* to conceive, Auguſtus, when he deliberated on 
the marriage of his daughter, had condeſcended 
to think of a Roman knight. If a huſband, 
therefore, ſhould be thought of for Livilla, might 
* he not preſume to hope that the Emperor would 
not overlook a perſon ſo profoundly attached to 
him, who coveted nothing, on this occaſion, be- 
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] e ſides the honour of being choſen into this high 0 
] „connection, and who had no ambition beyond 9 
„the duties of his truſt as a guard to the ſacred WW 
5 * perſon of his maſter. For himſelf he was will- 1 
, * 1ng to periſh whenever the Emperor ſhould ceaſe 1 
* to protect him; but his family had many ene- 1 
r mies, and needed to be raiſed into ſome ſuch nh 
- place of advantage, where they might be leſs ex- 
* poſed to the haughty and imperious inſults of A- 
e grippina and her offspring (o).“ 4 | 
- in anſwer to this memorial, the Emperor ac- 
e knowledged the merits of his favourite; but did 
E not give him any encouragement on the ſubject of 
e bis requeſt. Princes, he ſaid, © were not, like 
Is private men, at liberty to follow their own in- 
al (5) The marriage of his ſon with the daughter of Claudius. 
as (e) Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. c. 39. : 


Vol. III Nn „ clinations, 
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{© clinations, but muſt conſult the opinion of the 
s world; and obſerved, that, under this reſtraint, 
he muſt, for the preſent, ſuppreſs what he was 
© moſt inclined to reply, That Livilla might de- 
« termine for herſelf, whether, having been the wife 
* of Druſus, ſhe was to accept of a ſecond huſ- 
band]; or if ſhe had any doubts in the matter, ſhe 
might conſult her mother and her grandmother, 
« fitter counſellors on that occaſion than he could 
* pretend to be; that the marriage which Sejanus 
„ propoſed for himſelf would not allay the malice 
„of Agrippina, but rather inflame it, and divide 


the family of Ceſar into parties; that it would 


„be impoſſible for him, if he ſhould form this al- 


e Hance, to remain in his preſent condition: that 


4 Auguſtus, in deliberating on the choice of a huſ- 
band for his own daughter, becauſe he withed 
« for a ſon-in-law whoſe pretenſions were not likely 
to diſturb the public peace, had turned his 
thoughts on ſome perſons of equeſtrian rank; but 
«« that the example, nevertheleſs, was againſt Seja- 
„nus; for Auguſtus did not actually marry his 
* daughter to a Roman knight, but firſt to Agrip- 
© pg, and afterwards to himſelf,” He concluded 
with infinuating that he had other views for his 
friend ; owned that there was nothing too high fot 
his merits; and his opinion in this matter, he ſaid, 
he ſhould in a proper time make known to the Se- 
nate and to the People (p). : 

Sejanus was alarmed by this intricate and ambi- 
guous anſwer, and dreaded a change of his maſter's 
diſpoſition. He had hitherto excluded every com- 
petitor from the Emperor's favour ; but a temper fo 
prone to ſuſpicion, he knew could be eaſily turned 
againſt him, and would recerve encouragement 
from numbers, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee the firſt 
ſigns of diſtruſt, For theſe reaſons, he is ſaid at 


% Tacit, Annal. lib. iv. e. 40. 


this 
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this time to have formed the deſign of perſuading c H Av. 
Tiberius to remove from the city. When at a dif-, 
trance, he truſted that, by means of the guards, 
who were the bearers of all expreſſes and meſſages, 
he might be maſter of the Emperor's correſpon- 
dence, and prevent the acceſs of every ſuſpicious 
perſon. With this view he exaggerated the trou- 
bles to which the ſovereign was expoſed at Rome; 
moleſted with trifles, and crowded, wherever he 
went, with multitudes of idle or importunate peo- 
ple; magnifying, at the ſame time, the pleaſures 
of retirement, where free from the diſguſt and the 
avocation of inferior objects, he might beſtow his 
attention on the conduct and reſult of affairs that 
were worthy of his notice. | 
Whatever effect we may ſuppoſe the repreſenta- 
tions of Sejanus to have had in perſuading the Em- 
peror to retire from Rome, it is probable that, in 
forming this reſolution, ſtill more was owing to his 
own temper. Though deeply tinctured with pride, 
the inherent vice of his family (q), Tiberius had 
not any ſhare of that vanity which leads men to 
diſplay their fortunes and perſons in the view of the 
world. Content with the gratification of his ap- 
petites, and joining hypocriſy with the worſt ſpecies 
of ſenſuality, he could ſubmit to obſcurity ; and, 
| although the reſources of ſolitude were now dimi- 
niſhed by the effects of age, yet a temper become 
more. jealous of the world, and more averſe to its 
notice, inclined him more to withdraw from the 


* 


5 city, and to maintain from a diſtance that watch 
„ which he had hitherto kept over the actions, words, 
6 and even thoughts of its inhabitants. He accord- 


ingly, in the twelfth year of his reign, under pre - 
tence of dedicating in Campania a temple to Ju- 
ſi piter and another to Auguſtus, withdrew from 
at Rome, and after this time during the remainder 


(7) laſita Claydiz familiz ſuperdia, Taeir. 
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of his life, under various pretences, but with con- 
tinual intimations of his intention to return, abſent- 
ed himſelf from the city. Having performed the 
ceremonies for which he had gone to Campania, 
he paſſed from thence to Capreæ, a ſmall iſland 
under a head- land, which was called the Promon- 
tory of Minerva, making one ſide of the Bay of 
Naples. It is probable that, after mature delibe- 
ration, he had fixed on this ſpot as a place of ſecu- 
rity and an agreeable retreat. It was covered by 
the high lands of Minerva from the north-eaſt 
winds, and was open to breezes from the ſea on the 
ſouth-weſt. It was acceſſible only to very ſmall 
veſſels, and this only at a ſingle place. The ſeas 
were open to his ſcouts, and no fail could approach 
without his knowledge and permiſſion. In this ſe- 


ceſſion it appears, that he divided the guards, hav- 


ing one part in the iſland for the defence of his per- 

ſon, and the other at Rome, to enforce the man- 

dates of his government. 
Among the Romans who were admitted into 


this retreat are mentioned Sejanus, from whom the 


Emperor was ſtill inſeparable, Curtius Atticus, a 
Roman knight, and Cocceius Nerva (7), a Senator 
of great dignity, who, poſſeſſing much knowledge 
in the laws and conſtitutions of the commonwealth, 
was ſtill acceptable, or even neceſſary in the coun- 
cils of a prince, who, except where his own paſſi- 
ons were concerned, {till wiſhed to be reaſonable 
and juſt. This perſon, however, from whatever 
cauſe, ſoon after ended his days on this iſland by a 
voluntary death. | | | | 

Tiberius, in the latter part of his life, admitted 
likewiſe into his privacy at Capreæ, Caius, the 
third ſon of Germanicus, better known by the 
name of Caligula. The ſociety, however, in which 
he delighted moſt, was made up chiefly of Greeks, 


(r) Tacit, Annal. ſib. iv. c. $8. 


| profeſſed 
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profeſſed men of letters, but more eminent as CH AP: 
flatterers and miniſters of pleaſure. For ſuch men . 
he had no reſpect, but ſuffered them to amuſe. him 
with their ſpeculations, or rather with a kind of 
literary buffoonery, in diſcuſling ludicrous queſtions 
which he was pleaſed to propoſe; ſuch as, Who 
was the mother of Hecuba, and what ſpecies: of 
muſic was ſung by the Syrens (6)? Theſe literary 
buffoons, however, no leſs than the objects of his 
political jealouſy, experienced occaſionally the ef- 
fects of his capricious diſguſts. One of them was 
baniſhed to the iſland Cynaria for hinting a joke on 
the Doric accent, which the Emperor had acquired 
at Rhodes in his pronunciation of Greek, Another, 
having found out that the Emperor read books every 
morning, out of which he propoſed his queſtions 
at night; and obſerving the book which the Em- 
peror had been reading, came ſo well prepared to 
anſwer every queſtion, that his trick was ſuſpect- 
ed. He was baniſhed from the Emperor's compa- 
ny, and afterwards, by cruel uſage, induced to lay 
violent hands on himſelf, ent 75 f 
Were it eſtabliſhed that ignominy could have no 
effect, nor the odious aſpect of vice deter mankind 
from yielding to the vile conſiderations that lead to 
the practice of it, there would be no apology for 
moleſting the world with many particulars, either of 
the paſt or ſubſequent part of this deteſtable reign. 
But it is likely that ingenuous minds may arrive at 
what is juſt, by deſiring to ſnun what is odious and 
vile, no leſs than by admiring and aiming at what 
is noble and worthy. Certain follies and vices ſome- 
times gain ſtrength from the faſhion and the exam- 
| ple of perſons in high ſtation... But it is eſtabliſned 
| by the feelings of mankind through every age, that 
malice, jealouſy, and cruelty, can receive no luſtre 
| even from the purple and the throne of Cæſar, 
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(5) Sueton. in Tiber. c. 70, 
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BOOK and Tiberius himſelf, conſidered as the monument 
ol an infamy to be ſhunned, may be a teacher of 
| ** humanity and of wiſdom not inferior to Trajan or 


Aurelius. | = 
This tyrant, though now withdrawn from the 
_ reſentment of thoſe he injured, did not ſuffer his 
vigilant jealouſy to ſleep over the rumours and re- 
ports of his informers and ſpies, but' rather, with 
a more open and unguarded ſeverity, watched over 
crimes which had no exiſtence but in his own ima- . 
gination, or in his remembrance of the countenance 
and aſpect of the perſons he diſliked. In his pre- 
ſent retreat, he ſeemed to multiply the objects of 
his hatred, 1n' proportion as he himſelf. was ſecure; 
and in order to compenſate the diſtance to which 
he was removed, employed a proportional ſpeed 
and deciſion to ſurpriſe, and to prevent thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of any deſigns againſt him. From 
Capreæ, his mandates, for the moſt” part, were 
carried to the Senate, and to the military officers 
at Rome, not as complaints againſt the - ſuppoſed 
offender, or as inſtructions to the magiſtrate to 
make trial or inquiry into the guilt of the accuſed, 
but as warrants for their immediate execution. 
Agrippina and her ſons, with their adherents, 
and thoſe of Germanicus, were principal objects 
of the preſent Emperor's animoſity and cruel dif- 
like. This family being high in the favour of the 
People, he fancied that the young men might not 
be diſpoſed to defer the completion of their hopes, 
until a natural event had beſtowed a ſucceſſion, which 
a daring attempt might accelerate. Nero and Dru 
ſus, the two elder ſons of this family, having, with- 
out any authority from the Emperor, been includ- 
ed by the Senate in the forms of public prayer, 
their names were again expunged by his order, and 
with an admonition to the Senate, not to inflame 
the ambition of youth with premature and exorbi- 
tant honours. | 5 

EY This 
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This forward attempt to place the ſons of Ger- H a p. 


manicus on the ſteps of the throne, was ſuppoſed 
to proceed from the ambition of their mother A- 
grippina, who appearing to carry in her high looks 
and vehement temper the pretenſions of the grand- 
daughter of Auguſtus, and the mother of future 
Emperors, ever ſeemed to reproach Tiberius with 
having uſurped, and with continuing to poſſeſs, 
what was due to herſelf and to her children. Se- 
janus did not negect to cultivate the animoſity ok 
either party. He had informations conveyed to 
Agrippina, of a deſign that was hatching at Ca- 
preæ againſt her life, and excited her by theſe 
means to give the Emperor provoking marks of her 
caution and diſtruſt, which were eaſily interpreted 
as the ſymptoms of a guilty mind in herſelf, and 
haſtened the preventions on his part, which he 
thought proper to employ againſt her. AA 
As mutual provocations had paſſed between A- 


grippina and the Emperor before his departure from 
Rome, and as ſne was become a principal object of 
his diſlike, it is extremely probable that he had 
then reſolved upon the ruin of her family, at leaſt 
upon her o.n; and that he took his ſtation at Ca- 
preæ for the more ſafe execation of an unpopular 
act, which might occaſion ſome tumult in the city, 
or even a defection of the army. He proceeded, 
however, by degrees in the execution of his pur- 
poſe, and before his. departure from Rome, had 
made a trial of his power againſt ſome of her rela- 
tions and friends. Under this. deſcription, he had 
ordered the execution of Sofia Galla and Claudia 
Pulchra two women of noble birth, who were re- 
lated to her by blood, and much in her confidence. 
Upon occaſion of the laſt of theſe executions, 
Agrippina, who conſidered herſelf as aimed at in 
this cruel action, ventured with a vehemence and 
impetuoſity which made part of her character, to 
reproach the Emperor with his tyranny, W 
| | et” _ 
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Book him to this purpoſe, as he was engaged in his devo- 


tions at the ſhrine of Auguſtus : It ill becomes a 


© & perſon,” ſhe ſaid, who affects to worſhip the 


„parent, to practiſe the ruin of his offspring. The 
„ ſpirit of him you adore is not transferred into the 
„ inanimate marble which you worſhip, but into 
his living poſterity whom you oppreſs, and whom 
* you caule to live in continual mourning, and in 
„ forrow. Pulchra muſt periſh now for the ſame 
& reaſon that was formerly fatal to Sofia, for her 
being the unhappy relation and friend of thoſe 
% you are determined to ruin,” Tiberius replied 
in a Greek quotation, implying that ſbe was hurt, 
becauſe ſhe was not allowed io rein n (1); and in 
theſe words, contrary to his uſual. diſſimulation, be- 
trayed the rancour of his mindi(zy). 777. 
After the retreat of Tiberius to Capreæ, Seja- 
nus, to gratify the paſſions of his maſter, and to 
or his own ambition; continued his 

practices againſt the family of Germanicus. He 
had ſpies placed about them, and received frequent 
informations, in writing, of what paſſed in their 
company. He had an account of all the actions 
and words of Nero, the eldeſt of the two ſons from 
Julia Druſilla, the wife of this young man, who 
was engaged by her mother Livilla to betray her 
huſband. He took meaſures to provoke both the 
brothers to angry and unguarded expreſſions, and 
had theſe effects of his own provocations carefully 
reported to the Emperor. He had emiſſaries, who 
inſinuating themſelves into the favour and confi- 
dence of theſe young men, urged them to raſh and 
deſperate reſolutions; ſuch as that of calling upon 
the armies in Germany to ſupport their rights, of 


taking refuge at the ſhrine of Avguſtus, and of 


appealing to the People. When theſe emiſſaries 
could not actually engage the perſons againſt whom 


07 Ideo ladi, quia non reguaret. (4) Tacit. Annal. lib, iv. c. 52. 
they 
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they were employed in the crimes they ſuggeſted, c H P. 
they had inſtructions to accuſe them to the Em- VI. 
e. having deliberated on ſuch dangerous pro- 
While the ſons of Agrippina were thus fur- 
rounded with ſnares, their moſt faithful retainers 
and friends were expoſed to the ſame dangers, or 
actually fell under the hands of the executioner. 
Among theſe, Titius Sabinus had been diſtinguiſn- 
ed by his affection to Germanicus, and remained 
ſtill attached to his family; He had been, upon 
this account, an object of the Emperor's averſion, 
and likely to ſuffer under the firſt plauſible pretence 
that could be found againſt him. Being ſelected, 
ſoon after the retreat of Tiberius, by the ſagacity 
of thoſe who wiſhed to pay their court, as a proper 
object on whom to diſplay their zeal, he was attack- 
ed at once by four perſons of Senatorian rank, La- 
tinius Latiaris, Porcius Cato, Politius Rufus, and 
M. Oppius, all of them already promoted to the 
2 of Prætor, and now aſpiring to that of 
Conſul. They agreed to pay their court, by ſome 
notable ſervice, to the prince and his favourite. 
The firſt undertook, by inſinuating himſelf into 
the confidence of Sabinus, to betray him into ſome 
criminal action or expreſſion. The other three were 
to be placed within hearing of what ſhould paſs, in 
order to be cited as witneſſes. 
A ſnare fo artfully laid could ſcarcely be avoided. 
The injured, wherever they think themſelves ſafe, 
are apt to complain; and Sabinus, finding that his 
faithful attachment to the family of his late friend 
was warmly applauded by Latiaris, unwarily joined 
with the traitor in lamenting the iniquity of the 
times, and the cruelty of Sejanus and Tiberius. 
Converſations to this purpoſe being repeated at ſome 
ſuppoſed confidential interviews; but in the hear- 
ing of the other three, who were poſted as wit- 
neſſes, it ſoon appeared, that there was ſufficient 
| matter 
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noo k matter againſt Sabinus; and the information was 
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conveyed to the Emperor. 

The informers, as a ſpecimen both of their zeal 
and of their ability, gave a particular account of 
their conduct in bringing the treaſonable thoughts 
of Sabinus to light. The information was applaud- 
ed by the Emperor, tranſmitted to the Senate, and 
by them conſidered as a warrant for the immediate 
death of the accuſed. Being found by the officers, 
commiſſioned to ſeize him, paying his devotion at 
ſome public altar, he was dragged from thence to 
immediate execution. The particulars of the de- 
tection were publiſhed, in order to ſhew with what 
zeal the Emperor was ſerved, and in order to re- 
ſtrain the diſaffected, by a mutual diſtruſt of each 
other, from entering into any ſuch dangerous 
— mme annua Ft: 

The tragical death of Sabinus, a perſon gene- 
rally loved and reſpected ; his being dragged by 
the executioner through the ſtreets: at noon-day in 
fight of the People, ſpread a general conſternation 
in the city. All orders of men, under. their firſt 
impreſſions, deſerted the public places; but pre- 
ſently recollecting that their flight might be im- 
puted to a participation of guilt, or at leaſt to ſome 
degree of ſympathy with the perſon who ſuffered, 
they immediately returned to the places of public 
reſort, and affected their uſual eaſe and tranquillity. 
But from thenceforward, for ſome: time, it was ob- 
ſerved, that a melancholy ſilence took place, even 
in the moſt- ſecret converſations: of relations and 
intimate companions, who, from this example, had 
learned to diſtruſt each other. 

Tiberius, upon receiving the report of Sabinus's 
execution, thanked the Senate for the juſtice they 
had done on this enemy of the commonwealth, and 
mentioned a danger to which his perſon was ſtill 
expoſed from other enemies, more formidable than 
thoſe they had already deſtroyed. In this ominous 

| inſinuation, 
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inſinuation, he was ſuppoſed to point at Agrippina c H A r. 
and her ſons. Afipius Gallus 9 2 it” rn | ** 
an explanation, by moving the Senate to addreſs 
the Emperor, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to make known the object of his apprehenſions, 
and that he would accept of their ſervices in the 
defence of his perſon. FE? 

Gallus had married Vipſania, from whom Tibe- 
rius was ſeparated, when his marriage with Julia 
was determined. By this alliance, he became the 
relation of Agrippina (x) ; and, what was ſtill more 
dangerous, had preſumed to ſucceed the Emperor 
himſelf in a connection, of which he ſtill was-en- 
vious and jealous. This circumſtance rendered 
him, to the dark and vindictive mind of Tiberius, 
an object of deliberate malice. When his motion 
to addreſs the Emperor for an explanation of his 
fears was reported at court, it was conſidered as a 
ſaucy attempt to penetrate the ſecrets of govern- 
ment, as a contempt of authority, and a danger- 

ous attack upon the majeſty of the prince. 
Tiberius would have ſeized this opportunity to 
execute his revenge againſt Gallus, if he had not 
been diverted from it by Sejanus himſelf, who 
wiſhed rather to keep his mind intent on the de- 
ſtruction of Agrippina and her two eldeſt ſons, 
who were equally objects of jealouſy to the miniſter 
as to the Emperor. | 
Such were the affairs which ſucceeded in the 
State, to the great political queſtions that formerly 
uſed to divide the Senate and the People; and as 
the event of theſe affairs turned upon the caprice 
of individuals, they were very much affected by 
any alterations which happened at court. It being 
| now the fourth year after the retreat of the Em- 
peror to Capreæ, a conſiderable change took place 
in the death of Livia Auguſta, who, by her firſt 
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C Vipſania was the . 7 of Agrippa by à former marriage, and 
conſequently the half ſiſter o 


Agrippina. : 
marriage, 
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BOOK marriage, was the mother of Tiberius, and by her 


ſecond, the widow of Auguſtus, by whom ſhe had 
no children. She appears to have been a woman 
of conſummate addreſs. According to Tacitus, a 
fond and partial mother, an obſequious wife, and 
uniting, in her own character, the abilities of her 
huſband, with the duplicity. of her ſon. Being 
aſked, by what arts ſhe had kept her place fo lon 

in the confidence of Auguſtus? “ By the mo 

« ſcrupulous virtue, ſhe ſaid; “by implicit obe- 
„ dience; by not meddling in affairs of ſtate z; by 
* overlooking his intrigues with other women (y)” 
- The authority of Livia had been a conſiderable 
reſtraint on the temper of her ſon; and being ex- 
erted to thwart him on ſome occaſions, had contri- 
buted to the reſolution he took of retiring from 
Rome. Both the mother and the fon had their jea- 
louſies and their reſentments; but as they ſeldom 
fixed on the ſame objects, ſuch as were perſecuted 
by the one, ſometimes found a refuge with the 
other. They concarred in their averſion to Agrip- 
pina, but might have been divided in their inclina- 
tions towards her children. Livia, tainted with the 
rancour of a ſtepmother (z), and incited by per- 
ſonal jealouſies, ever ſaw in the perſon of Agrip- 
pina an air of ſuperiority which ſeemed to reproach 
her as the wife of Nero, and but an intruder into 

the family of Cæſar. With reſpect to the widow 
of Germanicus, therefore, ſne was probably more 
implacable even than the Emperor; but with re- 
ſpect to his children, theſe being deſcended of her- 
ſelf, it may be ſuppoſed that ſne could not poſſibly 
adopt the paſſions of Sejanus to their prejudice, nor 
with to remove them, in order to make way for the 
ambition of a ſtranger. The death of Livia was 
accordingly to thoſe young men a fatal circum- 
ſtance, and facilitated the execution of the deſigns, 


| (y) Dio. Caſſ. lib. lviii, p- 8 (s) Novercalibus odiis, Tactrt. | 
which 
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which the Emperor or his favourite had formed 
againſt them. Soon after the funeral rites were 
performed, the ſtorm which had been long impend- 
ing over them accordingly broke out. A letter 
from the Emperor was preſented to the Senate, ac- 
c__ Agrippina, and Nero the eldeſt of her ſons, 
not of any plot or conſpiracy againſt the State, or 
of any breach of the public peace, but charging 
the young man with lewdneſs, and the mother witl 
haughty looks, and a ſtubborn heart. et 
= This letter was received in the Senate with ſur- 
priſe. After ſome interval of conſternation and 


ſilence, a motion was made to proceed in the mat- 


ter to which it referred; but there being no ſpecific 
charge, and no inſtructions to form a proſecution, 
it was obſerved, that the Emperor might have giv- 
en way to his diſpleaſure in angry expreſſions, with- 
out intending any further cenſure or judicial ſeve- 
rities. Junius Ruſticus, who had been appointed 
by Tiberius clerk or ſecretary of the Senate, ven- 
| tured to adviſe a delay, in order that the Emperor 
might have time to reconſider the ſubject, and to 


make the Senate acquainted with his real inten- 
tions. Oy : 
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In the mean time, the purport of this letter was 


rumoured abroad, and the Senate was beſct with 
multitudes of the People, who, carrying the effigies 
of Agrippina and her ſon, exclaimed that the letter 
in queſtion muſt have been forged ; that it was im- 
poſſible the Emperor could intend the deſtruction” 
of his own family; and, after the Senate broke 
up, there continued to be handed about in the 
ſtreets invectives againſt Sejanus, alleged to be the 
ſpeeches of members in that aſſembly. 

When theſe particulars came to be known at 
Capreæ, they were repreſented by Sejanus as an 


inſult upon the Senate, and as a contempt of the 


Emperor's authority. Libels, he ſaid, were dar- 
ingly publiſhed ; the people were aſſembled in diſ- 
9 order y 
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orderly tumults, and nothing was wanting to com- 


plete the rebellion, but arms, and the perſonal 


preſence of thoſe leaders who were already follow- 
ed in effigy. 7 805 

Tiberius accordingly renewed his complaint to 
the Senate, reprimanding them for not having 
proceeded on his former letter; but inſinuated, that 
he did not aim at the life of Agrippina, nor at that 
of her ſon. In this, he ſeemed to require a ſen- 
tence of exile or impriſonment; and the members, 
now as much decided as they had been lately per- 
plexed and irreſojute, were eager to diſtinguiſh their 
zeal. After four- and - forty elaborate ſpeeches had 
been delivered, all tending to prove the neceſſity of 
immediate ſeverities, it was reſolved that Agrippina, 
with the eldeſt of her ſons, ſhould be baniſhed; 
the firſt into the iſland of Pandateria, the place 
where her mother, the unhappy Julia, had been 
confined ; and the other to Pontia, another iſland 
on the ſame coaſt (a). The younger brothers were 
overlooked on the preſent occaſion. Druſus, the 
ſecond, being perſwaded by Sejanus that the re- 


moval of his elder brother tended to his own ad- 


vantage, by opening his way to the empire, took 
no part in the diſtreſſes of his family. He himſelf, 


bowever, was ſoon after put in confinement, and 
for ſome years kept a priſoner at Rome, in a ſecret 


receſs of the Emperor's palace. | 
Tiberius, in ſome inſtances, endeavoured to 


compenſate the injuſtice which he practiſed againſt 


one ſet of perſons, by acts of munificence to others, 


whom he ſelected as objects of his bounty, or who 
were of too little conſequence to incur his jealouſy. 
He ſeized an opportunity of this kind, about the 


time that Agrippina and her ſon experienced his 


vengeance, by relieving numbers who had ſuffered 
by a fire which had recently conſumed ſome part of 


| (CF, Sueton, in Tiber. e. 33,34. 


the 
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the city, and others, who had ſuffered by the fall c HA f. 
of a theatre erected at Fidenæ; a diſaſter, by I. 
which, according to Tacitus, about fifty thouſand 
perſons were killed or hurt. Continuing, however, 
with reſpect to thoſe who incurred his averſion or 
his diſtruſt, to exerciſe a cruelty which ſeemed to 
increaſe with age, or with the conſciouſneſs of his 
own demerit towards mankind, he proceeded againſt 
Aſinius Gallus with ſingular marks of deliberate 
malice z took meaſures to prolong the ſufferings of 
this favourite victim; wiſhed to witneſs their effects, 
and to enforce the impreſſion of them with peculiar 
_ circumſtances of inſult and mockery. For this 
purpoſe, he procured a deputation from the Senate 
to be ſent to Capreæ, and took care that Aſinius 
Gallus ſhould. be one of the deputies. Upon their 
arrival, he received Gallus in a manner peculiarly 
gracious, admitted him as a party in all his enter- 
tainments, and as an ordinary gueſt at his table 
but having in the mean time ſent a complaint of 
_ treaſon againſt him to Rome, and directed that a 
warrant from the Senate ſhould be ſent to ſeize his 
perſon, he continued his former behaviour, and 
detained him at Capreæ, under various pretences 
of kindneſs, until the warrant of the Senate to ſeize 
him ſhould arrive. He took care to be preſent 
when this warrant. was executed, affected ſurpriſe, 
even pretended to be diſtreſſed, and, when the pri- 
ſoner was removed, gave ſtrict injunctions that no 
violence ſhould be offered to him, nor any ſentence 
paſſed againſt him, until he himſelf ſhould return 
to Rome. 

In chis ambiguous injunction, Gallus was con- 
demned to a lingering ſtate of ſuſpence, and of 
ſuffering without the knowlege of his crime, or of 
the perſon. by whom he was accuſed ; a ſpecies of 
refinement on - cruelty. which Tiberius had lately, 
adopted, and which he ſometimes expreſſed. Hav- 
ing a petition preſented to him, that one of * pri- 
oners 
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ſoners might be allowed to die: I am not,” he 


aj. ſaid, © ſufficiently reconciled to him for that.“ 


While Sejanus was conſidered as the author of 
moſt of theſe cruel acts, and was accordingly the 
general object of flattery as well as of terror, he 
was in reality the dupe of his maſter's cunning, 
and at this very tine was already doomed to de- 
ſtruction. „ | 

Tiberius, either moved by a mere change of ca- 
price incident to unhappy men, or warned of ſome 
danger to his own perſon, from the height and from 
the views to which he had raiſed this favourite, had 
for ſome time ſecretly reſolved on his ruin, but 
while he revolved this purpoſe in his own mind, and 
weighed the dangers to which he might be expoſed 
in the execution of it, he redoubled the uſual marks 
of his favour, and in all his diſpatches, in which he 
mentioned Sejanus to the Senate, deſigned him, 
My Sejanus, and the partner of my cares and my 
Iabours, + EG 

The public, as well as Sejanus himſelf, were im- 
poſed upon by theſe appearances. No honour was 
moved for the Emperor, in which Sejanus was not 
included. Their ſtatues ſtill continued to be erect- 
ed together, and were multiplied in every ftreet ; 
and when the Emperor ſignified his pleaſure that 
Sejanus ſhould be named to the Conſulate, together 
with himſelf, the Senate replied, by an act, veſting 
the prince and his favourite with this dignity for 
five years. | 

Hitherto, it is probable that Tiberius, well aware 
of the vigilance and penetration of his favourite, 
and of the numerous ſpies he had employed, had 
not confided his ſecret to any perſon whatever, and 
wiſhed to remove him from his perſon, before he 
ventured to proceed any farther in his deſign. For 
this purpoſe, he had choſen him for his own col- 
league in the Conſulate of the enſuing year; and, 
under pretence of delegating to him the whole 
258 | functions 
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functions of an office, which the Emperor himſelf c H A r. 
could not attend, he ſent him to Rme. 1 Nan 2 

For ſome time after the arrival of Sejanus in the l 
city, the uſual executions for treaſon were continu- | 
ed, and perſons who had incurred the ſuſpicion ei- 
ther of the prince or his miniſter, periſhed with their 
wives and their children. Many of them, as uſual, 
to prevent the effects of a formal ſentence, laid vio- 
lent hands on themſelves; and ſome exhibited this 
horrid ſpeQtacle even at the bar of the Senate'(b). 
| While Sejanus thus ſeemed to wield the Imperial 

power, and to hold the lives of the people at his 
mercy, he was attended by multitudes, who preſſed 
to his gate in ſuch numbers, that the court of his pa- 
lace could ſcarcely receive them. He flighted the at- 
tentions that were paid to him; but with unwearied 
jealoyſy remarked every appearance of neglect, and 
doomed to deſtruction perſons who gave any ſigns 

of impatience, under the ſtate of ſervility and de- 
baſement to which they were reduced. | 

In the mean time, Tiberius proceeded with great 
circumſpeCtion. He had accepted of the Confulate 
merely to flatter his miniſter, and to increaſe his ſe- 
curity, in being placed as the colleague of the Em- 
peror in that ſtation. Being to deſtroy him, it was 
neceſſary that ſome one ſhould be preſent, on whom 
the dignity of Conſul might devolve. For this rea- 
ſon, he diveſted himſelf of the office, and ſubſtituted 
in his own place C: Memmius Regulus, who, on the 
firſt of May, was admitted as the colleague of Se- 
Janus, From thenceforward, the conduct of the 
Emperor threw the favourite himſelf, and the pub- 
lic in general, into great perplexity. In ſome 
his letters to the Senate, he ſpoke of his health as 
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| declining, and of himſclf as a dying perſon. In his 
next, he announced his recovery, and a deſign of 
N ſpeedily viſiting the metropolis. He commended 
| 


| 00) Dio, Caf, lib. viii. e. 4. : 
1 Vol. III. + 7 Be. Sejanus 
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o o k Sejanus in one letter, he cenſured him in another 


ſometimes favoured none but his partizans and ad- 
herents, at other times affected to prefer his rivals. 
It is poſſible, that in theſe inconſiſtencies, he himſelf 
actually wavered between hatred and fear; and ap- 
prehending the great influence of Sejanus over the 
Pretorian guards, heſitated in the execution of his 
purpoſe, It is likewiſe extremely agreeable to his 
character, to ſuppoſe that he meant, by holding 
forth ſome ſigns of diſpleaſure, to urge the object 
of it to ſome act of indiſcretion or inſolence, which 
could be made the foundation of a plauſible charge 


againſt him, and that he had ſpies on his conduct to 


lay hold of any pretence he ſhould furniſh for an 
impeachment ; but that, fearing to drive him to 
ſome dangerous act of deſpair, he retracted in one 
meſſage the provocation he had given in a former. 

While Sejanus appeared, from ſome circum- 
ſtances in the conduct of the Emperor towards him, 
to be out of favour, he was ſuddenly raiſed to the 
dignity of Pontiff, together with Caius Cæſar Cali- 
gula ; and thinking this 4 favourable opportunity to 
recover his place about the perſon of his maſter, he 
deſired leave to offer his thanks at Capree ; but 
was told that he might ſpare himſelf the trouble, 
for that the Emperor was ſoon to be at Rome. 

To try the effect of a freſh mortification on the 


temper of this devoted favourite, Caius Cæſar Ca- 


ligula was declared ſucceſſor in the empire. The 
popularity of the family of Germanicus, made this 
declaration be received / with univerſal joy; and be- 
ing joined to other indications, that Sejanus no 
longer had the excluſive poſſeſſion of the Emperor's 
_ greatly diminiſhed the court that was paid 
to him. F . | . 

From this time it is probable that Tiberius took 
into his confidence Macro, an officer already of high 
rank in the Prætorian bands, and whom he deſtined 
to ſucceed Sejanus in the command of that _ 

| it 
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With Macro, he concerted the manner of removing 
this dangerous man, and formed a plan, which was 
to be entruſted to his execution. Sejanus was to 
be flattered with new hopes; he was to be ſurpriſed 
in the Senate, while the guards were to be amuſed 
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— 


with, what was a new circumſtance in this reign, the 


diſtribution of a donative from the Emperor. 

In proceeding to execute this deſign, in a manner 
which the Emperor choſe from his love of duplicity, 
or which, from his fear of the troops that were un- 
der the command of Sejanus, he thought himſelf 
obliged to contrive with ſo much circumſpection, he 
intimated to the Senate, and to Sejanus himſelf, 
that he ſpeedily meant to veſt him with the charac- 
ter of Tribune, a dignity which rendered the per- 
ſon ſacred, and which the Cæſars had in ſome mea- 


ſure appropriated to themſelves. While this inti- 


mation was ſuppoſed to lull Sejanus in perfect ſecu- 
rity, Macro was diſpatched to Rome, and took care 
to arrive at an hour, when the Senate had been, by 


order of the Emperor, appointed to aſſemble. He 


met with Sejanus, juſt as he had poſted his guard, 
and was entering at the door of the Senate-houſe; 
and being aſked, what commands he had from the 
Emperor, and what letters for himſelf ? anſwered, 
That he had brought his appointment to the Tri- 
bunitian power, and was to lay it before the Senate. 
Sejanus took his place, with the uſual attendance 
of perſons who had accompanied him from his own 
houſe, and had the members of the Senate ſtill 
crowding around him as uſual, when Macro preſent- 
ed the mandate of the Emperor, and retired. 
This paper was artfully drawn up, to gain time 
in the reading, and to keep all parties in ſuſpence, 
while Macro' ſhould take his meaſures to ſecure the 
guards, In the preamble, the name of Sejanus was 
not at all mentioned; in the ſubſequent parts of the 
paper, he was ſometimes extolled, and ſometimes 


cenſured. Other affairs were intermixed with this, 
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BOOK and the ſuſpence which fo long and fo ſtrange a per- 
. formance occaſioned in — of thoſe who 


were preſent, amounted to ſome degree of ſtupefac- 
tion: But it concluded at laſt with a peremptory 
charge of treaſon againſt Sejanus; and the crowd 
of attendants inſtantly withdrew from the Conſul's 
chair on which he was ſeated, His colleague in 
office, Regulus, called upon him by name to ſtand 
up; but ſo much was he diſtracted, and fo little ac- 
euſtomed to this tone of voice, that upon a. ſecond 
call, he ſtarted from his ſeat, and aſked, if the words 
were addreſſed te him? Surpriſe had diſqualified 
him to take any vigorous reſolution ; and when he 
began to recollect himſelf, the precautions which 
had been taken by his enemies, rendered all his en- 
deavours too late. - : DEB TAG 
Macro, as ſoon as he had delivered the Emperor's 
letter to be read in the Senate, went to the guard 
which was poſted at the doors, informed them that 
he brought a donative from the Emperor, which they 
were then to ſhare with their fellow ſoldiers in the bar- 
racks; that for this purpoſe, they were immediately to 
be relieved by a party of the city watch. This being 
done, he led them to the citadel, or what was called 
the Camp of the Prætorian bands (c), diſtributed 
the Emperor's bounty, and at the ſame time taxed 
their commander with ingratitude to ſo kind a maſ- 
ter; intimated his removal, produced his own com- 
miſſion to ſucceed in that important ſtation, and, by 
his authority, as well as by theſe precautions, pre- 
vented any difturbance among that formidable bo- 
dy of men. 97 80 $ 
' Sejanus being deſerted in the Senate by thoſe who 
had attended him into the houſe, and who a few mo- 
ments before preſſed to be firſt in his obſervation, 
was taken into cuſtody of the party which had re- 
lieved his own guard, and was treated as a perſon 
accuſed of the higheſt crimes. On the firſt motion 
1 (c) Caſtrum Prætoriam. . 


for 
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for a commitment, he was ordered to priſon, and c H A P. 
perſons of every deſcription m_ to give unfeign- VI. 
ed or affected demonſtrations of joy. From many 
who were preſent, the fear that was lately expreſſed 
in adulation and courtſhip, now burſt forth in re- 
proaches and inſults. In others, who were more 
nearly connected with the priſoner, or more likel 
to be involved in his fate, the terror with which 
they were ſeized, was diſguiſed under the affectation 
of joy. The populace, as he paſſed through the 
ſtreets, took their part as uſual in the ſtorm which 
burſt-on this unfortunate man, and, that he might 
not have the conſolation of paſſing unſeen, : tore 
away the lappet of his gown, with which he endea- 
voured to cover his face. | 

On the ſame day, the Senate met again in a tem- 
ple contiguous to the priſon in which Sejanus was 
confined, and, without any ſpecific charge or evi- 
dence of guilt, gave ſentence of death againſt him, 
which was accordingly executed. The dead body, 
as uſual in the caſe of treaſon, being made faſt on a 
hook, was dragged through the ſtreets, and caſt in- 
to the river, where it was thrown up, or continued 
afloat during ſome days, under the continual inſults 
of a multitude of people. I 

It is not eaſy to determine how far this miniſter 
was accountable for a tyranny, which occaſioned fo 
vehement and fo general a reſentment. His crimes 
were undoubtedly great, and the envy of his for- 
tune was not to be aſſuaged by common ſufferings. 
But as human nature is liable to error in the manner 
of puniſhing crimes, as well as in the commiſſion of 
them, the rage which now animated the populace 
againſt Sejanus, mixed with a ſervile intention to 
pay their court to the Emperor, led to an action as 
criminal and more odious than any of which he him- 
ſelf had been accuſed or ſuſpected. The children of 
thisunhappy man, a boy and a girl, though too young 
to partake in his guilt, or to:turniſh any. 7 
1 Utru 
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BoOK diſtruſt or of jealouſy to his enemies, were included 


in the ſame fate with the father: the girl with ſo 
much innocence, that ſhe often aſked the perſons by 
whom fhe was ſeized, what ſhe had done? aſſured 
them, with an infantine ſimplicity, that ſhe never 
would doit again; begged that they would not car. 
ry her to priſon ; ſaid that ſhe never was obſtinate, 
and that a few ſtrokes of the rod were enough to 
correct her. | 

It is ſubjoined to this piteous detail, that, in com- 
pliance with a vile ſuperſtition, which the conſidera- 
tion of innocence could not reſtrain, ſhe was or- 
dered to be raviſhed previous to her execution, be- 
cauſe it was ominous of misfortune to inflict the 
puniſhment of death on a virgin (4). The bodies 
of theſe innocents, in the ſame manner with that of 
their father, were dragged through the ſtreets, and 
caſt into the river. | iN 

It is difficult to account, from any principles of 
human nature, for acts of ſuch amazing depravity. 
Tyrants ſeldom exceed the bounds of reſentment, 
jealouſy, or fear; but the vile tools that are procur- 
ed by ſervility to execute their purpoſe, in order to 
ingratiate themſelves, often outrun, in their affecta- 
tion of zeal, what tyranny or cowardice itſelf could 
not ſuggeſt or perpetrate. EG | 

Apicata, the widow of Sejanus, and the mother 
of theſe unhappy children, having firſt diſcloſed the 
confpiracy, by which Druſus the fon of Tiberius, 
had been poiſoned, laid violent hands on herſelf, 


and by the diſcovery ſhe made, ſoon after brought 


on the ruin of the widow Livilla, with that of the 
other accomplices in that daring crime. 

It was reported, that the anxiety of Tiberius, 
whether real or affected, was ſuch, during the de- 
8 of his deſign on Sejanus, that he inſtructed 

cro, in caſe of any reſiſtance from the guards, 

to bring forth Druſus, the fon of Germanicus, then 
i Dio, Caſſ. lib. viii. c. 11, Tacit. Agnal, lib, v, e. 3. 

8 a priſoner 


/ 
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a priſoner in the palace, to aſſemble the citizens c H A f, 
againſt them; that he had proponent ſhipping at 3 =p 


Caprez to waft himſelf, in caſe of neceſſity, to ſome 
of the military ſtations on the frontier ; that he had 
formed a chain of poſts from Rome to the neareſt 
promontory of Campania, with orders to light fires, 
and to make other concerted ſignals, in caſe it ſhould 
be neceſſary for him to conſult his ſafety by flight. 
In his letter to the Senate, in order to make a ſuit- 
able impreſſion of the danger to which he wiſhed 
the public to believe he was expoſed from the de- 
ſigns of Sejanus, he concluded, with expreſſing his 
wiſhes to be again at Rome; but deſired that the 


| Conſul, who remained at the head of the common- 


wealth, might come forth with the powers of the re- 
public to conduct him in ſafety (e). His deſign 
however having ſucceeded to his wiſhes, Druſus was 


. ſtill retained a priſoner in the palace, and the Conſul 


being arrived in Campania with his Lictors, to give 
the Emperor a ſafe conduct to Rome was every 
where conſidered as an object of ridicule. _ 

After the execution of Sejanus, the city conti- 
nued in a ferment during many days. The People 
having been diſpoſed, for ſome time, to impute to 
the miniſter the ſyſtem of tyranny which had been 
lately purſued, rejoiced in his fall, applauded the 


ſeverities which were executed on the partners of 


his guilt, and willingly pointed out, as accamplices 
in his crimes, his relations and friends, and all who 
had ever moved for any of the extravagant honours 
that were lately beſtowed ypon himſelf ; but, as in 
imputing the guilt of many cruel meaſures to Se- 


janus, they were tao favourable to the Emperor, ſo 


they probably over- rated the influence of the mi- 

niſter, who was in fact more the dupe, than the di- 
rector, of his maſter's deſigns. 5 

As it ſoon after appeared, that the cruel jealouſies 

of this reign did not terminate with the death of the 

(+) Dio. Caf, lid, lviii. c. 13. 5 

favourite, 
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k favourite, the People, as uſual, ran to tlie oppoſite- 
extreme, conſidered him as a mere inſtrument of 
his maſter's tyranny, as a perſon! employed while 


his ſervices were convenient, but in the end betrayed 
with a degree of perfidy, which rendered thecruelty 
of the tyrant, in that caſe, more odious than even 
when it was practiſed againſt the moſt innocent 
ſubjects (F), So prone. are mankind, in particular 
2 e to ſuſpect the falſehood, or to exaggerate 
the wickedneſs of thoſe, who, by genetal duplicit 
and malice, have incurred their deteſtauon. 
The death of Sejanus was ſo far from introduce · 
ing any mitigation of the former tyranny, that it 


rather furniſhed a new ſet of pretences, under which 


to exert its force. Intimacy with the fallen mi- 
niſter, or a ſuppoſed parucipation of his guilt, in- 
volved greater numbers, than had been formerly 
queſtioned: on account of any other ſpecies of trea- 
ſon. Perſons of every ſex and of every condition, 
were caſt  indiſcriminately into the ſame priſons ; 
and the time of the Senate was divided between the 
ordering of executions, and the appointment of ho- 
nours, which were decreed to. the prince for his vi- 
gilance in this matter. The title of Father of his 
country was again offered to him; additional re- 
Joicings were deviſed for the anniverſary of his 
birth; a general thankſgiving was appointed to the 
Gods; and a new ſtatue was to be erected to Liber- 
95 All perſons were forbidden to wear mourning 

or Sejanus; the anniverſary of his death was to be 
kept as a feſtival, or celebrated with public enter- 
tainments and ſporis; and it was reſolved in the 
Senate, that the extravagant honours ſo profuſely 
laviſhed on that miniſter, ſhould not be repeated in 
the caſe of any ſubject whatever. rat 

| Theſe decrees, Tiberius, fo far as they were in- 
tended to confer honours on himſelf, rejected with 


diſdain, 
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diſdain, and even reſuſed to ſee the deputies ho c R A r. 


were ſeparately. ſent from the Senate, from the E- 


queſtrian order, and from the People, to congratu - 


late him on this occaſion. He deſpiſed the givers 
too much to he flattered with the gift, and was 


aware of their duplicity in pretending to offer him 


| Praiſe, | Under this impreſſion, at one of the laſt 
times he had attended the Senate in perſon, he was 
obſerved to leave the aſſembly with ſcorn. M bat a 
callection, he faid, of willing ſlaves (g). There is, 
it ſeems, a degree of good nature as well as of weak- 
neſs, in wiſhing to be flattered. This prince was 
equally exempted from both. 1 55 15 wt 
The Senate, however, the more they were ſpurn- 
ed, became the more ſenſible of their own degrada- 


* 


tion, and only endeavoured to vary the mode of 


their flattery. As Tiberius ever talked of his ap- 
proaching return to Rome, and of his intended ap- 
pearance in the Senate, they paſſed a decree, that 
twenty of their own number, to. be named by the 
Emperor himſelf, ſwuld be armed with ſwords, and 
ſhould have charge of his ſafety as often as he took 
his ſeat in their meetings. . When this reſolution 


was intimated to him, he returned thanks for their 


zeal, and with ſome deriſion deſired to know, Whe- 
ther this Senatorial guard ſhould be young men or 
old men ? Whether they ſhould continue. for life, 
or be taken in rotation? And whether they ſhould 


arm only at the door of the Senate-houle, or paſs 


in arms thrqugh the ftreets ()? And concluded 
with ſaying, That, if his life was worth preſerving, 
he ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently ſafe, when at- 
tended by Macro and ſome Tribunes of his guards, 
whom he would take the .liberty to bring into the 
Senate. 

This reference to the guards had the effect of an 
admonition, and drew from the Senate an attempt 


(gs) Dio. Caſſ. lib. lviii. c+ 13. (5) Tacit. Annal. lib vi. c. ii, 
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to pay their court likewiſe to this formidable body 
of men. Bounties in money and honorary diſtinc- 
tions were decreed to them; ſuch as, that the Præ - 
torian ſoldier, at the expiration of the time for 
which he inlifted, ſhould be allowed a place at the 
theatre on the bench of the Equeſtrian order. In 
this, however, the compliment was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful than it had been in other inſtances. It was 
even reſented by the Emperor as an attempt to 


ſhare the affection of the troops with himſelf, Ju - 


nius Gallio, who had made the motion, was ordered 


into exile, and afterwards committed to priſon in 


the city. And the Senate, as a laſt effort to pleaſe 
this froward prince, ſeeing that the project to arm 
a part of their own number in his defence was not 
acceptable, reſolved, That every member, in en- 
tering the houſe, ſnould be ſearched for concealed 
weapons, as a precaution for the ſafety of a perſon 
who probably never meant to intruſt himſelf in their 
hands (1). | e 

In the midſt of theſe ſervilities, the Emperor met 
with ſome inſtances of a daring petulance, and with 
ſome even of a noble freedom, which he had the 
diſcretion to overlook, or to treat with affected re- 
ſpect. The defects of his perſon, he being bald, 


foul · faced, and bent with age, were exhibited by 


actors on the ſtage; and the monſter, ſo repreſent- 
ed, it was ſaid, practiſed in ſecret the moſt deteſt- 
able vices; alluding to the manner in which the 
Emperor paſſed his time at Capreæ. But with re- 
ſpect to ſuch buffooneries, he had the diſcernment 
to know, that a ſerious attempt to puniſh the au- 
thors, would only tend to confirm the application, 
and to increaſe its effects, . 


Among the numbers that were queſtioned as 


partners in the guilt of the late miniſter, and of 


whom many periſhed by their own hands, or by 
that of the executioner, Marcus Terentius, a Ro- 
(i) Dio, Caff, lib. I f. c. V. | 
| man 
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man Knight, had the courage to acknowledge his c M a b. 
guilt, and pleaded his cauſe in a manner that ſuſ- VI. 
pended the proceedings of the Senate againſt him. ts 
«© It were ſafer, perhaps, for me,” he ſaid, © to 
deny, than to confeſs, my connection with Se- 
„ janus. But whatever may be the event, l muſt 
oun that I attached myſelf to that miniſter ; 
« that I deſired to be reckoned among his friends, 
% and was proud of this title. In him I ſaw the 
“ firſt- officer of the army, the firſt miniſter of the 
State, and the colleague of Czſar ; a powerful 
4. patron, and an irreſiſtible enemy; one whoſe 
« favour was preferment and honour, whoſe diſ- 
« pleaſure was ruin and diſgrace. It was not for 
« me to penetrate the councils of my prince, nor 
„to decide on the reaſons of his conduct. It was 
“% my duty to honour whom he honoured; and in 
* this, as wel] as in every thing elſe, to acquit 
„ myſelf as a faithful ſubjeq, by a perfect com- 
% pliance with my ſovereign's will. Pleaſe to re- 
4 collect the period of this miniſter's favour, as 
„ well as of his diſgrace. My conduct in both, 
and my defence, is the ſame with thoſe of many 
« others. We adhered to him, while the ſove- 
4 reign commanded us to do ſo; we left him the 
« moment he was ſuppoſed to be the enemy of our 
prince. Upon this defence, the abſurdity of 
puniſhing in others an error of which the Emperor 
himſelf had ſet the example, ſuſpended, for a mo- 
ment, the rage of proſecution ; and the priſoner, 
with conſent of Tiberius, was acquitted. 

An officer, named Lentulus Gentulicus, then at 
the head of the legions on the Upper Rhine, being 
ſome time afterwards accuſed as an accomplice 
with Sejanus, had the boldneſs to write, that his 
connection with that miniſter was pointed out to 
him by the Emperor himſelf; that the miſtake was 

common to both, and that what was deemed inno- 
cent in one perſon, ought not to be imputed as a 
| crime 
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Bo OK crime to another, © I have hitherto,” he. ſaid; 


VI. 


& been faithful in the diſcharge of my truſt, and 
mean to continue ſo; but the firſt attempt to ſu- 
„ perſede me, 1 ſhall conſider as a warning to de- 


„ fend myſelf. Matters, however, may remain in 


e quiet; I am willing to acknowledge the Emperor 
& {o long as I remain unmoleſted. Tiberius, now 
far advanced in years, governing by his reputation, 
and by the influence of forms eſtabliſned in the 
reign of his predeceſſor and his own, did not chooſe 
to riſk his authority againſt a perſon, who, being 
at the head of an army, had the courage to hold 
ſuch language; and affected, from this time for- 
ward, to treat Gentulicus with particular marks of 
favour and reſpect (&). 7 21615 ri 
Others were impriſoned, and carried ts execution 


in troops and companies; and the Emperor at laſt, 


as'if tired with the purſuit of offenders in detail, or 
in ſeparate diviſions, ordered the jails to be cleared 
by a general execution of all perſons confined as 
accomplices in the treaſon of Sejanus. In conſe- 
quence of this order, numbers of dead bodies of 
every ſex, age, and condition, were caſt forth into 
the ſtreets, and lying ſcattered about, or collected 
in heaps, until they began to corrupt, were thrown 
into the river (I). 12 87 8 ü 

Myſtery and concealment being the favourite 
arts of Tiberius, as often as he believed himſelf to 
be obſerved, he became jealous of every prying 
look, and deteſted ſuch perſons as ſeemed to be 
qualified to diſtinguiſh truth from appearances. 
At one time he received informers as the moſt ac- 
ceptable members of his court; at other times, he 
appeared to deteſt them as perſons who had detect- 
ed his vices, and were haſtening to make them 
known to the world. During the proſecution of 
his deſign againſt Sejanus, he encouraged his ſpies 


with additional rewards, and even with public ho- 


(4) Tacit. Annal. lib, vi. c. 30. (7) Ibid, lib. vi. c. 19. 


nours. 
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nours. But after he had aſſuaged his paſſion in the c H A b 
blood of ſo many victims, he turned his diſtruſt vi. 
and averſion againſt the inſtruments of his cruelties, Y 
and ordered the city to be cleared of informers by 
a general ſlaughter. | | 

In one of his letters to the Senate, under the ef- 
fects of diſguſt and averſion to meaſures which he 
had purſued for his own ſafety, but which he found 
to involve him in growing danger and guilt, he be- 
trayed the diſtraction and anguiſh of his mind. 
„May I periſh,” he ſaid, under evils ſtill worſe 
„% than thoſe I endure, if I know what to write, or 
what I ſhould not write.“ Theſe were probably _ 
the boils, ulcers, and ſores, on the body of Tiberius, 
to which Julian alludes (n) in preſenting him among 
his Ceſars. | | 

In the memoirs which this Emperor kept of the 
tranſactions of his reign, he ſtated the diſgrace and 
execution of Sejanus, as a puniſhment inflicted on 
him for his cruelties to the family of Germanicus; 
and yet theſe cruelties, which were afterwards car- ' 
ried to much greater heights by the Emperor him- 
ſelf, had been only begun under the influence of 
that miniſter. 5 8 2 

Agrippina, with two of her ſons, Nero and Dru- 
ſus, had, during the adminiſtration of Sejanus, been 
taken into cuſtody, or baniſhed to ſome of the 
iſlands contiguous to the coaſt of Italy; but all of 
them periſned after the death of Sejanus, either by 
the executioner, or by their own hands, urged to 
deſpair by the indignities they were made to ſuffer. 

The mother periſhed in one or other of theſe 
ways in the iſland Pandateria, the place of her 
exile; and the eldeſt of her two ſons was ſtarved 
to death in one of the ſmall iſlands called Pontiæ, 
to which he was confined. ; | 
The ſecond fon periſhed in the ſame manner, 
ſome time afterwards, in a priſon to which he had 

| (») Vid. Cafars of Julian, 


been 
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kept of all the expreſſions of impatience which, un- 
der this confinement, had dropt from him during 
ſome years; and the reproaches which were extort- 
ed from him, by his ſufferings, were ftated as the 
crimes for which he ſuffered. . | 

A third fon of Germanicus and Agrippina, Caius, 
better known by the name of Caligula, yet remain- 
ed, to convince the Roman People, that the fond 
expectations which are formed of princes who die 
prematurely, are not always well founded. This 
young man, whether recommended to Tiberius by 
an early ſympathy of their characters, or merely 
overlooked by him on account of his youth, not 
only eſcaped the perſecutions in which his family 
was involved, but was at laſt embraced by the Em- 
peror as a ſupport to his age; and making a part 
of his court at Capreæ, next to Macro, enjoyed 
the ſecond place in his favour. 

The Emperor had a grandſon by birth of the 
name of Tiberius; but Caius, who was his grand- 
fon by adoption, being elder, was pointed out by 
this circumſtance of ſeniority, and by the favour 
which the People till bore to the family of Germa- 
nicus, as heir apparent to the empire. 

Caius was encouraged by the grandfather, to 
whom falſehood appeared to be a neceſſary ingredi- 
ent in every tranſaction, to expect the ſucceſſion, 
while it was really intended for Tiberius. The firſt, 
though not qualified by addreſs to extricate himſelf 
from any difficulties, acted, perhaps from mere in- 
ſenſibility or fear, the part which was fitteſt in his 
place, and which continued to render him ſuffera- 
ble at the court of Tiberius. He acquieſced in the 
fate of his mother and of his brothers, without ut- 
tering a ſingle word of impatience or regret, regu- 
lated his own behaviour by the Emperor's looks; 
and whether his countenance were gloomy or gay, 
formed his own upon the ſame model, * 

| under 
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under the aſpect of extreme ſervility, while a ſub- nav. 
ject, that deteſtable profligacy which rendered him. Y 
afterwards ſo cruel a tyrant, and which gave occa- 
ſion to the famous ſaying, © That his acceſſion to 

* the empire ſpoilt a good ſlave to make a deteſt- 

« able maſter (x).” | | Cr 

The accounts which are given of the latter part 
of the reign of Tiberius, have more the appearance 
of invective than of hiſtory. Even this hateful 
monſter, it is faid, was addicted to pleaſure ; but 
of ſo vile a kind, as to excite deteſtation and loath- 
ing, more than to increaſe the indignation which is 
felt at his cruelties and other crimes, His procurers 
had authority to employ ſeduction, money, and 
force; and, in their endeavours to ſupply his ca- 
price, ſpared neither condition nor ſex. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive, that a world, enlightened by the 
reaſon and experience of ſo many ages; that citi- 
zens, acquainted with the character and the rights 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors; that mili- 

tary men, yet rivalling the reputation of the ancient 
Romans, and having no intereſt in the horrid uſe that 
was made in the capital of the imperial and military 
power which they themſelves beſtowed and ſupports 
ed; ſhould ſubmit to be commanded for ſo many 
years by a ſuperannuated monſter, retired from the 
world, and ſuppoſed to practiſe every ſpecies of pri- 
vate abomination, as well as of public oppreſſion. 

In accounting for the patience of the Romans 
under this odious reign, we may obſerve, that, in 
the ſenſe of a People who ſtill retained the ferocity 
of their anceſtors, though poſſeſſed of few of their 
good qualities, the cruelties which are mentioned 
had leſs effect than they have on our feelings. They 
were practiſed chiefly againſt perſons, who, being 
of the Emperor's family, or raiſed by himſelf to 

| be objects of general envy, were eaſily abandoned 
by the public to his will. | 
. 6 Tacit, Annal. c. 20. 
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BOOK. Senators of diſtinction at Rome, having no pro- 
YI, tection to expect from the populace, by whom they 


were hated, from the troops who were jealous of 
them, or from their own order, who were long ſince 
ſtript of every remnant of real power, were aban- 
doned to the mercy of the tyrant. The followers of 
his own court at Caprez, amongſt whom the execu- 
tioner made a principal perſonage, were ſtil} more 
in his power. They were commonly executed in 
preſence of the Emperor himſelf, who afliſted in the 
refinements of cruelty which were practiſed againſt 
them. It was a favourite ſport to throw thoſe, whom 
he doomed to deſtruction, from a precipice into the 
ſea, where they were received by a party from the 
galleys, who, with boat-hooks and oars, diſpatched 
ſuch as were otherwiſe likely to eſcape. 
After ſuch an account of the character of this 
Emperor, it is painful, in accounting for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his government, to acknowledge that he was 
a man of conſiderable ability; and that, while he 
indulged his paſſions in the capital, or at his own 
court, yet in the provinces, where the conſequences 
of an error might have been fatal or dangerous to 
bis power, he held the reins with a ſteady and a well - 
directed hand. Having poſſeſſion of the empire by 
means of the army, he maintained his authority 
over this order of men by a well-placed application 
of diſcipline ; not by any extraordinary indulgence, 
or bounty, which often corrupt, and render ungo- 
vernable, thoſe whom they are intended to gain. 
On this ſubject, it is obſerved that he never made 
any general donation beſide that of doubling the le- 
gacy which Auguſtus had bequeathed to the troops; 
and no particular one, beſides thoſe which he made 
to the Prætorian bands to ſecure their acquieſcence 
in the fate of Sejanus; and to the legions of the 
Eaſt, as a reward for their not having paid, to this 
favourite, in the height of his power, the honours 
which were done to him by all the other armies - 
| fe I the 
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the empire (o). He preſerved his authority in the e #1 
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provinces by a jealous inſpection of thoſe who were 


intruſted with the adminiſtration of his affairs; and 


in this was, no doubt, greatly aſſiſted hy his indif- 
ference to perſonal friendſhips, which, in princes 
better diſpoſed than himſelf, have often the effect 
of pernicious predilections and partialities. He 
checked all — at conſpiracies, by the im- 
preſſion he gave of his vigilance, and by the mu- 
tual diſtruſt with which Ts inſpired his enemies, 
making their treachery to each other, the road to 
preferments, honours, and wealth. 405510 
The ordinary rotation and ſucceſſion to office and 
command, which Auguſtus, in continuation of the 
republican forms, had ſtill maintained, Tiberius, 
by a very natural tendency of the monarchical ſpi- 
rit, in a great meaſure, or entirely, aboliſned. Such 


officers as were ſucceſsful in keeping the peace of 


their provinces, he generally continued for man 
years, and ſometimes for life. He avoided, as mucl 


as poſſible, the neceſſity of employing, at the head 


of armies, men of enterpriſe, forward ambition, or 
even ſuperior capacity, He left the diſorders, or 
troubles, that aroſe in any diſtant province, to the 
effect of time, rather than be obliged to employ, in 


repreſſing them, men who were likely to eclipſe his 


own glory, or to awaken his jealouſy, But as ſuch 
men were likely ill to endure the ſtate of obſcurity 
in which they were kept, he ſoothed their diſcon- 


tents, ſometimes, by flattering them with extraordi- 


nary honours. He named them for ſtations of high 
command; but ſill under various pretences detain- 
ed them at Rome, where they were allowed to ap: 
pear with the enſigns of their public character, but 
never to enter on the poſſeſſion of its powers, 


To theſe particulars we may join the advantages 


whieh Tiberius enjoyed by ſucceeding to Auguſtus, 
(h) 14 me armies of the Weſt, the'elfigy of Seſandt wat carried with 
the colours, or euſigus of the legion. | ; 131140: 33908 
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o k whoſe long and well-regulated government had left, 


throughout the empire, habits of ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience, which-conld not be ſhaken by offences com- 
mitted within the verge of the court, or in the capi- 
tal, arid againſt particular deſcriptions of men, in 
whom the empire at large took little concern. 
The ordinary reſidence of this Emperor, during 
eleven years in the later period of his reign, was in 
the ifland of Capreæ. This he had choſen as a 
place of ſecurity againſt any ſudden attempts which 
might be made on bis he. He nevertheleſs paid 
occaſional viſits to the continent of Italy, and made 
ſome ſtay at his villas ſituated in different parts of 
the 1 changing. his abode, he kept the 
city of Rome in continual dread of his approach, 
ſometimes preſented himſelf in the neighbouring 
villages, and in the ſuburbs, but never entered the 
gates. At one time, he came by water to the 
gardens of the Naumachia, and, feeling bimſeff 
incommoded by the concourſe of people, placed 
guards to keep them at a diſtance, and ſoon after 
withdrew); at another time, in the laſt years of his 
reign, he advanced to the ſeventh mile-ſtone, and 
was in the fight of the battlements, but proceeded 
no farther. © Being ſenſible of his decline and ap- 
proaching diſſolution, he undertook theſe journies 
to keep the Romans in awe, and to check the hopes 
they were apt to entertain of an approaching deli- 
verance from his tyranny. From the ſame mo- 
tives, he prohibited the reſort of the People to ſup- 
poſed oracles Which he knew to be conſulted with 
reſpect to the proſpect of his own deceaſe, and for- 
bade all intereourſe with aſtrologers and magicians, 
a claſs of men, in whoſe ſkill he himſelf, : though a 
1 of the eſtabliſned ſuperſtition, had much 
d ben | 
On the approach of death, Tiberius, feeling his 
ſtrength rapidly decline, ſtrove to amuſe the public 
with another voyage, in which he once more _= 
| 1 te 
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rended an intention to viſit Rome; and being at- HA r. 
tended by Caius, by Macro, and by his uſual reti- « VI. 
nue of guards and paraſites, he croſſed the bay of 
| Baie, to the head-land of Miſenum, where he poſ- 
ſeſſed a villa which had formerly belonged” to Lu- 
cullus. At this place one of his phyſicians, under 
pretence of taking his leave for ſome days, preſſed 
his hand, and took an opportunity to feel his pulſe. 
From this ſtolen obſervation, it is ſaid, that he ven- 
tured to inform Caius and Macro, that the Emperor 
could. not ſutvive many days. „ere 
Tiberius being led by ſome appearances to pene- 
trate their thoughts, or wiſhing to conceal the real 
ſtate of his health, took his place, as uſual, at ta- 
ble, affected to prolong the entertainment, and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, at parting, with ſome particular 
words of attention to every gueſt : but after an ef- 
fort of this ſort, being retired to his apartment, he 
fainted away, and lay on his bed for dead. The 
report immediately ran from one end of the villa 
to the other. All the officers of the guards in at- 
tendance, and all the members and followers of the 
court, repaired to Caius with congratulations on his 
ſuppoſed acceſſion to the empire. But while they 
were thus employed in paying their addreſſes to the 
ſucceſſor, a ſervant arrived, and, in great conſterna- 
tion, announced that the Emperor was revived, an 
called for aſſiſtance. The company, in a moment, 
was diſperſed; and Caius, with extreme terror, ſaw 
the ruin which threatened him for his premature 
acceptance of the court that was paid to him. But 
Macro retained his preſence of mind, and put a 
fudden ſtop to the feeble efforts of returning life in 
Tiberius, by gathering up the coverlet of his bed, 
ſo as to ſtop his breath until he was ſuffocated. 
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his age; and in the twenty-third dat of His 


teign. By this event the Imperial tlirone, for the 
firſt time ſince its eſtabliſhment, became actually 
vacant. Men were left to form their conjectures of 
What was likely to happen; or, without any eſta- 


bliſned rule of ſueceſſibn, to form their juũgment 


of what was proper ta be done on this emergency. 


Every queſtien relating to the ſueceſſion had been 


prevented at the demiſe of Auguſtus, by his hav- 
ing aſſociated Tiberius in the government, a pre- 


cautien by which- the ſueceſſor, inſtead of being 
left ta rely un a eontrovertible title, was put in ac- 
tual poſſoſſion of the fovereignty. It is likely that 


Tiberius would have followed this example, if his 


grandſon by birth, for whom he intended the em- 
pire, had been of a proper age to aſſume the go- 
vernmem; but this young man was no more than 
(eventeen years of age, while Caius, the —— 
y me 
better pretenſion, and was ſupported by che favour 
of the Roman Perle. 
in theſe. circumſtances the dying Emperor 
thought it dangerous to declare for his grandſon ; 
but — drew up.a will in his favour, of which 
he carefully lodged many copies, while he made 


- 


the world believe, that he intended the {i ucceſſion 


for 
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for Caius. In this act of duplicity he had conceal- c H A b. 
ed his real intentions, even from Macro, the com- VII. 
mander of the Prætorian bands, on whom the ex- 
ecution of his purpoſe chiefly depended; and by 
theſe means rendered it entirely abortive. - 5 
Macro, having been for ſome time paſt in actual 
concert with Caius on the meaſures that were ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure the ſucceſſion; and both being 
equally ſurpriſed to find, at the demiſe of Tiberi- 
us, a formal conveyanee of the ſovereignty in a 
different channel, their firſt intention was to can- 
cel this deed; but they ſoon found, that the teſta- 
tor had made ſo many copies of his will, and lodg- 
ed them fo ſecurely, as to render their deſign im- 
practicable. It was determined, therefore, as more 
adviſeable, to refer the matter to the Senate, and 
to obtain an act, founded on a ſuppoſed right of 
ſeniority, preferring Caius to the throne of Cæſar. 
By ſuch an acknowledgment of right, the mo- 
narchy gained a new advantage, and perhaps one 
of the greateſt of which it was then ſuſceptible, 
that ſome rule of inheritance ſhould be followed to 
prevent the ruinous conteſts which ariſe from an 
elective or diſputed ſucceſſion, and to give, if poſ- 
| ſible, together with a permanent right of the ſo- 
vereign to his high eſtate, a correſponding right af 
every citizen to his rank, to his privilege, and to Ins 
. 56: 125 06-5: 50.45 2 
By this declaration in favour of Caius, it ſeem- 
ed to be admitted, that men were to look for a ſuc- 
ceſſor to the empire in the perſon who ſtood fore- 
moſt, by birth or adoption, in the family of Cæ- 
ſar; and the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy ap- 
peared to be complete. The titles of Emperor and 
Prince (a), or head of the army and of the Senate, 
under which Auguſtus endeavoured to conceal the 
extent of his uſurpation, came in the eourſe of his 


(a) imperator & Princepe. 


Own 
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Book own and the ſucceeding reign, to ſignify what, 
A. , among the deſignations of ſovereignty and impe- 


rial power, they now actually import, and what, 
through a race of men, bleſſed with virtuous or 
moderate diſpoſitions, might, as in other inſtances, 
have paſſed by hereditary ſucceſſion to a very diſ- 
tant poſterity; but in the perſons who immediately 
ſucceeded to the government, the tranſmiſſion of 
this inheritance was accompanied with much vio- 
lence and frequent interruption. 7720 
Notwithſtanding the acknow ledgment now made 
in favour of hereditary right, the example of a for- 
mal reſignation and reſumption of the ſovereignty, 
ſet by — and repeated by Tiberius, had 
entailed a kind of farce on the empire, to be act- 
ed, not only at the acceſſion of ſucceſſive maſters, 
but in the ſame reign, at every period of ten years. 
At every ſuch period the appoiniment of an Empe- 


ror was ſuppoſed to be renewed: the occaſion was 


attended with much ſolemnity, and the celebration 
of a great feſtival (5) for the entertainment of the 
People. | | ESRYNL 2907 
Caius, therefore, while he was far from admit- 
ting any doubt of his right to the ſovereignty, ne- 
vertheleſs, mimicked the caution or artifice with 
which Auguſtus and Tiberius proceeded to aſſume 
the reins of government. He repeated the fame 
profeſſions of reſpect and of zeal for the common- 
wealth, the ſame expreſſions of perſonal modeſty, 
the ſame unwillingneſs to undertake the govern- 
ment, the ſame reluctant compliance with the preſſ- 
ing requeſts of the Senate and People, the ſame 
affection of filial piety to his predeceſſor, and of 
indulgence or candour to thoſe who had, in any 
way, obſtructed his own advancement. It was be- 
come the faſhion to affect deſtroying all papers and 
records, from which any one could fear to have 
matter of accuſation brought againſt him; but it 

| (J) The Decennalia. 
Was 
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was, become the practice to preſerve. them with c HA F. 


JC 63 ney iter rams, tit | | 
While the new Emperor paſſed from Miſenum © Y © 
to Rome, he was attended on the highways by in- 
credible numbers of people, who, animated by 
the affection which they bore to his father Germa- 
nicus, and by the hopes of exchanging a cruel and 
Jealous tyrant for a youth of a noble and virtuous 
extraction, received him with acclamations of joy, 
calling him their propitious ſtar, the child and the 
nurfling of the Roman People, and beſtowing up- 
on him every other appellation of fondneſs and re- 
ſpect. It is ſcarcely to be doubted, as his mind was 
then elated with joy, for his deliverance from the 
inſidious and cruel jealouſy of his predeceſſor, and 
moved by the affection and cordiality with which 
his, ſucceſſion was acknowledged by all orders of 
men, that he muſt have felt a real, however tem- 
porary, gleam of good will and affection to all man- 
kind. When officiouſly told of ſome offences which 
had been committed againſt his perſon or his pre- 
_ tenſions, he ſaid, That he had done nothing to 
* merit the hatred of any one, and ſhould be deaf 
„ to the whiſpers of informers or ſpies.” Affect- 
ing to follow the impulſe of his own filial piety, 
and to be moved by the affeQionate ſympathy of 
the Roman People, he haſtened to the iſland of 
Pandateria, where his mather Agrippina had ſuffer- 
ed ſo long a confinement under the tyranny of Ti- 
berius, raked up the aſhes of her funeral pile, em- 
braced her remains, and ordered them to be carried 
with great oftentation to Rome. Although decen- 
cy required him to obſerve the forms, and to carry 
the aſpect of mourning for his late adoptive father 
and predeceſſor, he complied with what he knew 
to be the wiſhes of the Roman People, affecting to 
reverſe many orders that were eſtabliſhed in the ad- 
miniſtration and policy of the preceding TW, 
| erg 
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THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 


Here then, if not before, we may date the final 
and irretrievable extinction of the Roman repub- 


o, not only in the ſubverſion of its own inftitu- 


tions, and in the actual ſubſtitution of different 
forms, but in the acknowledgment of a right which 
made the ſucceſſion to imperial power hereditary, 
as well as the extent of it far beyond what was 
conſiſtent with the prerogatives formerly enjoyed 
by the Senate and People of Rome. At this ter- 
mination, therefore, of the Roman republic, agree- 
ably to the deſign of this hiſtory, the narration muſt 
ceaſe or conclude, with a very general view of what 
befel the empire in the ſucceſſion of maſters, and 
in the reſult of its own greatneſs. | 

Notwithſtanding the favourable appearances 
which preſented themſelves at the acceſſion of Cai- 
us, he not having, either in his underſtanding or 
diſpoſitions, the permanent foundation of any good 
character, his perſonal vices ſoon broke out in one 
of the moſt brutal and ſanguinary tyrannies of 
which there is any example in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. Having no choice of amuſement above that 
of the loweſt people, he ſoon plunged, together 
with them, into every ſpecies of diſſipation and de- 
bauchery ; remained whole days and nights in the 
theatres and in the circus, entertained with the 

hts of gladiators, the beating of wild beaſts, and 
all the other ſpecies of ſhows, of which the Ro- 
mans, once a warlike people, now a corrupted 
populace, were fo immoderately fond. 

Ambitious citizens under the republic, and even 
the late Emperors, with their court, had occaſion- 
ally given their attendance at ſuch entertainments, 
more to pleaſe the humour of the populace than to 

tify their own : but this Emperor himſelf, in re- 
pect to the qualities of his mind, was to be rank- 
ed with the loweſt of the vulgar. He conſidered 
the circus as the principal ſcene of his glory, and 
the gumber of ſhows he could procure as the _ 
5 ute 
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ſure of his greatneſs. That the ſcenes might not 
be interrupted, or the ſpectators be obliged to re- 
tire to their meals, he fed them in the theatre. He 
promoted perſons to offices of State, or marked 
them out for diſgrace or ruin, according to the ar- 
donr or indifference which they ſeemed to have for 
theſe entertainments. In the degree of extrava- 
gance to which he carried this matter, he incurred 
an im rate expence; and, beſides applying to 
this purpoſe the ordinary revenue of the empire, 

ſquandered, within the year, a ſaving of about 
rwo-and-twenty millions ſterling, left in the treaſury 
by his predeceſſor. * h 
In the ſequel of theſe vile miſapplications of 
time, the ſatiety he experienced led him to indulge 
himſelf in the moſt ſcandalous and offenſive de- 
bauch. A ſenſe of the public hatred or contempt 
which he incurred, — him with jealouſy and 
diſtruſt; and theſe paſſions ſoon ripened into a 
neral enmity to mankind. Every ſpecies of brutal 
indulgence, qualified with the name of pleaſure; 
deliberate murders, under the pretence of the exe- 
eution of juſtice, ordered without any formalities 
of trial, perpetrated in his own preſence, and at- 
tended with expreſſions of inſult and ſcorn from 
himſelf, make up the ſequel of a reign which began 
with ſome profeſſions and propitious appearances 
of moderation and regard to the opinion of the 
world. But the degree to which human nature it- 
ſelf was diſgraced and inſulted, in theſe deteſtable 
abuſes of power, haſtened an attempt to relieve 
the empire from the dominion of this monſter. He 
fell in about three years after he began to reign, in 
one of the paſſages of his own palace, by the hands 
of Chærea, an officer of his guard, who without 
any intention to ſupplant or to ſucceed him in the 
empire, formed a confpiracy againſt his life. 

The Senate for a few hours after this event, flat- 
tered themſelves in the belief that the a 
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had devolved on themſelves; and Chærea, by whoſe 
hands the tyrant had fallen, fondly wiſhed for the 
reſtoration of the republic; but the Prætorian 
bands thought themſelves intitled to diſpoſe of the 
empire. Before their officers had taken any mea- 
ſures for this purpoſe, a few ſtraggling ſoldiers per- 
vading the courts and receſſes of the palace, ſeized 
upon Claudius, the brother of Germanicus, and 
uncle of Caligula, who, as a changeling devoid of 
ordinary underſtanding, had been long neglected 
or overlooked in the palace. This being the per- 
ſon who ſeemed, by his relation to the late Empe- 
rors, to have the beſt claim to the name and ſuc- 


ceſſion of the Cæſarian or Claudian families, they 


raiſed him on their ſhoulders, yet trembling with 
fear, leſt he ſhould be involved in the fate of his 
kinſman Caligula, and haſtening with their burden 
to the fortreſs or barrack, were received by their 
companions with ſhouts and. acclamations, which 


announced to the Senate and the People that a 


ſucceſſor was given to the throne of Cæſa.. 
The inactivity of this new ſovereign might have 
furniſhed the world with at leaſt an innocent maſ- 
ter, if his want of capacity could have been ſup- 
plied without committing his power into hands 
equally diſpoſed to abuſe it with the worſt of his 
predeceſſors. Fit only to be a pageant in the ce- 
remonies of a court, or a tool to be employed by 
thoſe, who got poſſeſſion of him, he came at laſt 
into the hands of the ſecond Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus, and ſiſter of Caligula, who, 
though his niece, became his wife, and prevailed 
upon him to adopt the young Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, her ſon by a former huſband; and by theſe 
means made way for his ſucceſſion to the empire un- 


der the appellation of Nero. 5 


4 14 


This impetuous, ſevere, and profligate woman, 
equally ardent in the acquiſition as in the abuſe of 
power, miſtook, for parental affection, the earneſt 

paſſion 
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paſſion with which ſhe wiſhed to govern in the name c H a p. 
of her fon. Having ability enough, however, VII. 
where ſhe was not miſled by her paſſions, to diſtin- 
guiſh the proper inſtruments of government, ſhe 
endeavoured to, procure for him, in the tutory of 
Burhus, who was placed by her means at the head 
of the Pretorian bands, and of Seneca, who was 
by her means likewiſe recalled from baniſhment to 
his place in the Senate, the moſt able or ſpecious 
direction which the times could afford.  _ 

| Nero acting for ſome time what Burhus ſugg 
ed, and ſpeaking what Seneca dictated, appeared 
to be a prodigy of wifdom and ingenuity. But his 
own perſonal diſpoſition, making its way in a little 
time through the maſk of ſayings and of actions 
which were not his own, gave ſufficient evidence, 
that the circumſtance of having been the mere 
puppet, though actuated by the moſt able and in- 
genious hands, does not beſtow ingenuity or abili- 

ty, and that a direction, however wiſe, received 

from others without diſcernment or knowledge of 
its value, cannot carry to the mind of thoſe who 
ſubmit to it the character of wiſdom. 

The name of Nero, after the perſon who bore it 
had, during a few years in the beginning of his 
reign, been ſuppoſed the model of royal and phi- 
loſophic virtue (c), has become proverbial for ca- 
price, folly, brutality, inſolence, and cruelty. To 
the contempt of his ſubjects he at laſt joined a con- 
rempt of that very dignity to which he himſelf was 
raiſed as ſovereign of ſo great an empire. Having : 
a talent for muſic, he became, or believed himſel 
to be, a diſtinguiſhed performer, exhibited his ſkill 
on the public theatres, and travelled through Greece 
in the character of an artiſt, to receive the ap- 
plauſes of a people ſuppoſed to excel in diſcern- 
ment and taſte. | 


(e) The quinquennium Neronis, was a proverbial expreſſion for what 
promiſed well, but turned out otberwile, 
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The contempt which Neto incurred in quitting 
the character of Sovereign-for that of Muſician, be- 
came more fatal to-him. than the general deteſtation 


which he had formerly excited. A revolt which 


took place at firſt in Gaul, was followed by a defec- 


tion of all the armies of the- empire, and reduced 
him to the neceſlity of quitting, together with his 
life, a ſituation of which he proved ſo unworthy. 
Next to the fears which aſſailed him on the proſpect 
of death, he was moſt affected, it is ſaid, with ſur- 
priſe, that the world could ſubmit to loſe the hand 
of ſo great a performer. | 

Such then, in the firſt period of this monarchy, 
was the progreſs of a ſovereignty erected by the Cæ- 


fars with ſo much violence, bloodſhed, and criminal 


addreſs. According to our ideas of inheritance, 
the ſucceſſion did not once take place in the family 
of the firſt founder, but was pieced out by continual 
adoptions from the Octavian, the Claudian, and, 
laſt of all, from the Domitian family. * 
The reign of Auguſtus has been generally ap- 
plauded, and may be conſidered as a model for thoſe, 
who wiſh to govern with the leaſt poſſible oppoſition 
or obſtruction to their power. It may ſerve like- 
wiſe as a caution to thoſe, who need to be told un- 


der what diſguiſe the moſt deteſtable tyranny will 


ſometimes 'approach mankind. - The wary deſign 
which marked the character of Auguſtus, was fol- 
lowed by worſe principles in the breaſts of thoſe 
who ſucceeded him; and the dominion he eftabliſh- 


ed, merely to ſubject the empire to his own power, 


without any diſpoſition to abuſe it, became, in the 
ſequel, an inſtrument of the vileſt tyranny, and 


brought upon the public ſtage of the world actors, 
-whom their diſpoſitions and characters muſt other- 
wiſe have condemned to obſcurity, or expoſed as a 


duct of fucceeding Emperors, will ſcarcely gain cre- 


diſgrace and a blemiſh to human nature. 
The manners of the Imperial court, and the con- 
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dit with thoſe who eſtimate probabilities from the c Bar. 
ſtandard of modern times, But the Romans were Mi. 
capable of much greater extremes than we are ay- 


quainted with. They retained, through all the 
ſteps of the revolution which they had undergone, 
their ferocity entire, without poſſeſſing, along with 
it, any of thoſe better qualities, which, under the 
republie, had directed their courage to noble, at 
leaſt to great and national, pur a ft 2 N 
Auguſtus had eſtabliſhed the military govern- 
ment with great caution, and even affected the ap- 
pearances of a citizen, while he ſecured all the pow- 
ers of a maſter. His ſueceſſors retained in public 
the ſame familiarity of manners, without the fame 
guard againſt its abuſes, and affected to be popular 
in the city and in the camp, without the circum- 
ſpection whick preſerved the firſt Emperor from the 
contagion of mean and degrading examples. The 
State itſelf was juſt emerged from democracy, in 
which the pretenſions to equality checked the ordi- 
nary uſes which, under monarchies, are made of 
fortune and ſuperior condition. The diſtinctions 
of royalty, and with theſe the proprieties of beha- 
viout, in high rank, were unknown. An attempt 
at elegant magnificence and courtly reſerve, which, 
in eſtabliſhed monarchies, makes a part of the roy - 
al ſtate, and a conſiderable ſupport of its dignity, 
were avoided in this fallen republic, as more likely 
to excite envy and hatred, than deference or 2 
The Roman Emperors, perhaps, in point of ex- 
pence, both public and private, exceeded every other 
ſovereign of the world ; but their public expences 
conſiſted iu the exhibition of ſnows and entertaiu- 
menis, in which they admitted the meaneſt of the 


people to partake with themſelves. Their perſonal 
expences conſiſted not ſo much in the oſtenration, of 


elegance ar refined pleaſure, as in a ſerious attempt 
to improve ſenſuality into a continnat ſouree of en- 
Joyment; and their pleaſures conſiſted, of cunſe- 
olf, quence, 
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10 o x. quence, in the exceſſes of a brutal and retired de- 


2 


bauch. This debauch was ſupported by continua 
endeavours to excite ſatiated appetite, to prolong its 
gratifications, and to ſupply the defects of mere ani- 
mal pleaſure, with conceits of fancy and efforts of 
ie; "ts or low humour. 

The manners of imperial Rome are ts deſenb- 
wid; i the remains of a ſatire (d ), as elegant in the 
ſtyle, as it is groſs and diſguſting in the matter, and 
which we may ſuppoſe to be ju un 3 in the general re- 
preſentation, whatever we may think of its appli- 
cation to any of the princes. hoſe names and ſuc- 
ceſſion have been mentioned (e.. 

Although it would be abſurd to imagine ſuch'a 
ſhine levelled ar the-corruptions of a modern court, 
whoſe principal weakneſs is vanity, and whoſe lux- 
ury conſiſts in oſtentation; ve muſt not therefore 
reject every ſuppoſed application of it to the pollu- 
tions of a Roman barrack, or, what nearly reſem- 
bled a barrack, the receſſts' of a Roman palace, 
where the tiuman' blood that was ſhed in ſport, Was 
ſometimes mixed with the wine that was ſpilt in de- 
bauch (). The repreſentations of Petronius may 
be applied, in ſome parts, to the court of Tiberius 
and Claudius, more properly than to that of Cali- 
gula or Nero, or may have been a general ſatire le- 
velled at the corruptions of the times, without any 
ſuch application. But with reſpect to one or other 
. of thoſe Emperors, every part in the feaſt of Tre- 
malchio may have been I ug —_— 
picture. 

5 Even in the beenvf, the ſober: Auguſtus, pleaſure 
was but another name for debaueh. Love was no 
more than the ebullition of temperament, without 
the allurements of n g or rs mn 5 
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both of them alike reſorted to the places of public 
debauch. Women of the higheſt rank affected the 
manners of proſtitutes, and, to realize the evidence 
of their victories, collected the ordinary rewards of 
proſtitution. Such was the debauch for which Ju- 
lia, the daughter of Auguſtus, was infamous, and 
in which ſhe exhibited, as has been obſerved, not the 
weakneſs of a mind miſled by paſſion, or ſeduced 
by fome partial affection, but the groſs exceſs of 
an appetite unacquainted with decency and above 


1 
= 


reſtraint, © Ja 
In this ſtate of manners the firſt ſucceſſors of Cæ- 
far, not having the habits of a courtly decorum to 
preſetve them from the contagion of mean and de- 
grading vices, and not conſidering their own eleva- 
tion as any other than a mere poſt of advantage, 
from which they could indulge every caprice with 
impunity, after a few attempts in the beginning of 
a reign to prejudice the world in their favour, plung- 
ed into every ſpecies of excels, that a vile diſpoſiti- 
on, ſet free from reſtraint, and exaſperated by the 
ſenſe of general averſion, could incur.” Perſons in- 
clined to this courſe generally proceed in their vices, 
until they meet with ſome obſtacle which neceſſity 
or fear preſents to them, and where they meet with 
no ſuch obſtacle, they preſerve no bounds. 

A perfect freedom from all external reſtraint 
would be ſufficiently dangerous for perſons of the 
beſt diſpoſitions ; but to thoſe who are curſt with 
the worſt, ſuch a freedom from reſtraint would be 
accompanied with certain ruin. It is indeed no 
where to be found; but the firſt ſucceſſors' of Cæſar 


flattered themſelves that they had found it; and as 


they ſupported the firſt offences which they com- 
mitted againſt the rules of propriety, by ſetting rea- 
ſon itſelf and the ſenſe of mankind at-defiance; they 
came to apprehend a ſpecies of pleaſure in braving 
the deteſtation which they incurred by their infa- 
8 mies. 


affection or paſſion. In the licence of the ſexs, c u A P. 
vil. 
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29 wo K. mies (g). They purſued the firſt ſtrokes of injuſ- 


tice and malice by a continual warfare of diſtruſt, 
prevention, and revenge againſt thoſe to whom they 
luppoſed that their perſons or government were odi- 
ous; and they perſiſted in this courſe until the ex- 
treme itſelf, being what: nothing lets than the poſ- 
ſeſſion of. 1185 power, gould ſupport, appeared 
Sama g of empire, aud worthy of the deſcen- 
dants of Cæſar. 

„During this unhappy. ., of Czlars, the 
ſupr eme power had been, for the moſt part, held or 
difoſed of by the Prætorian bands. Thele troops 
being, poſted in the eg overawed the Senate 
and People, and, though not fit to contend with the 
legions who were * employed i in actual ſervice, 
they gave poſſeſſion of the, empire, at every vacan- 
Cy, before the armies of the frontier had time to de- 

liberate, or to take part in the choice. 

This pre- eminence, however, of the Prætorian 
bands had been impatjently ſuffered by the legions 
4. e Rhine and the Danube. They. wiſhed, at 
So of Auguſt us, to. have given a a ſpecimen 
- their r conſequence in naming, a ſucceſſor. to the 
empire; but being then over - ruled by the dutiful 
ſpirit or moderation of Germanicus, they acquieſced 
in the government of Tiberius, and remained in 
quiet under all the ſucceſſions which followed; un- 
til, being excited by the defection of Gaul, which 
happened under Nero, and i impatient of the mock- 
ery of ſovereignty exhibited in the infamies of that 
unhappy perſon, they entertained, almoſt in every 
quarter of the empire at once, the project of giving 
a better. and more reſpectable ſovereign to the world. 
Within the compals of one year and a few 
months, after it was known that the province of 
Gaul had revolted from Nero, all the armies from 
the Rhine and the Danube, from Gaul, Syria, San, 


0 Mogriruo iofanie cujus apud prodiges noviflima voluptas, . 
and 


* 
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and Britain, were for their march towards Italy, for c M A p. 
the important purpoſe of giving a ſovereign to the VII. 
empire. And it is remarkable, that this project did 
not originate with the leaders,.or appear to be ſug- 
geſted by the ambition of generals, but aroſe from 
a ſpirit of commotion which pervaded the troops. 

Every legionary ſoldier, excited by the deſire of 
rapine, by the proſpect of poſſeſſing the capital, and 
of rioting in the riches and pleaſures of Italy, con- 
ceived the deſign of puſhing forward his general 
to the head of the empire. They burſt at once 
from their quarters, and, conſidering themſe]ves as 
ſet free from every ſpecies of government, whether 
civil or military, ſet no bounds to their violence. 
Augmenting their fury by the conſideration of the 
puniſhments they incurred, in caſe they ſhould fail 
in their attempt, they paſſed through every city and 
province in their way, like a ſtorm that waſtes and 
deſtroys whatever is oppoſed to its courſe. Within 
the ſhort period we have mentioned, a motley aſ- 
ſemblage of provincial troops, dreſſed in the garb 
of their different countries, with different arms and 
different languages, mixed with the Roman legions, 
who, now for many years ſtrangers to each other, 
met on the Po and the Tiber to diſpoſe of the em- 
pire. And, in the ſequel of their conteſt, whether 
as victors or vanquiſhed, whether moved by inſo- 
lence or deſpair, did equal execution on the pacific 
inhabitants. 

Theſe troubles, however, ended in the elevation of 
a great and reſpectable officer (+) to the throne of 
Czar, and in the ſubſtitution of the Flavian family 
to thar of Claudius and of Julius. Art the acceſſion 
of Veſpaſian every army had tried its ftrength, and 
competitors from the Court, the Senate, and the 
Camp had made trial of their fortune. The victors 
in this conteſt received a willing ſubmiſſion from the 
pacific inhabitants of the provinces, who were ready 


(5) Veſpaſian, ; 
Vol. III. Qq to 
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B © © k to congratulate themſelves on the return of public 
VI. tranquillity. 45: Glen 1 SS 


' Fortunately the firſt Emperors of the new fa- 
mily, Veſpaſian himſelf, and the eldeſt of his two 
ſons (i), came from the ſchool of experience, had 
learned the value of reaſon, bumanity, and juſtice 
in the government of mankind; and they accord- 
ingly exhibited a character which, in ſome of its 
parts, was ſtill new on the throne of Cæſar; the 
character of wiſdom, propriety, and humanity aſ- 
ſumed, for its own ſake, and without any intention 
to circumvent the People, or to impoſe upon the 
world. But the fortunes of this ſecond imperial 
family, like thoſe of the firſt, ſoon devolved on 
a (&) perſon equally unfit to ſuſtain them, and equal- 
ly unfit to be ſuffered by the patience of an abject 
court or a ſubmiſſive world, | 
As mankind are known to run, occaſionally, from 
one extreme to another, the evils which had been 
experienced in the characters of ſome of the preced- 
ng Emperors, perhaps helped to direct the armies 
of the empire, at times, to think of the oppoſite 
extreme; and they made a compenſation, in ſome 
of their elections, for the miſchiefs which they had 
brought upon the world in others. | 
Amidſt the variety of examples that were ſet on 
the imperial throne, different Emperors paid une- 
qual degrees of reſpect to the civil forms which were 
handed down to them from the republic, and which 
were ſtill retained at leaſt in name. But the cha- 
racters of ſovereign in the empire, and head of the 
army, were neceſſarily united in the ſame perſon ; 
and, in proportion as the army itſelf came to be cor- 
rupted, the imperial eſtabliſhment ſuffered, not an 
occaſional and temporary abuſe, but a radical and 
irrecoverable decline of its character and force. 
The Prætorian bands were early debauched by 
their reſidence in the capital, the principal ſeat of 
() Titus. i) Domitian, | 


licen- 
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licentiouſneſs; they were inſpired with preſumption CHAP. 
from the acceſs which they had to practiſe on the 


vices'of their ſovereign, and they outran all the ar- 
mies of the empire in profligacy, inſolence, and ve- 
nality. They were, upon this account, broke or 
diſbanded with indignation by Galba, the firſt pro- 
vincial officer who was advanced to the purple ; but 
this reformation only made way for others, who, be- 
ing placed in the ſame ſchool of diſorder and vice, 
ſoon equalled their predeceſſors in all the evils which 
they had brought on the capital, and on the empire. 
The contagion of military arrogance gradually 
ſpread from the barrack or camp of the Prætorian 
bands, to the legions of the frontier, and, together 
with the hopes of raiſing a favourite leader to the 
head of the empire, promiſed indulgence of crimes 
and exemption from every painful reſtraint. The 
practice of diſpoſing of the empire was followed by 
that of ſelling it for pecuniary bounties, and formal- 
ly capitulating with every new maſter for a relaxa- 
tion of diſcipline and the impunity of crimes, 
In proportion as the character of Roman citizen 
loſt its conſideration and its conſequence, the name 


was eaſily communicated to all the ſubjects or na- 


tives of any province. But this promiſcuous ad- 
miſſion of every ſubject, under the ſame predica- 
ment of a Roman citizen, inſtead of raiſing the pro- 
vincials to the dignity of Romans, ſunk the latter 
to the level of provincial ſubjects; extinguiſhed all 
the ſentiments on which the legions of old were wont 
to value themſelves, and, with their loſs of ſelf-eſti- 
mation as Romans, probably diminiſhed the intereſt 
they had in the preſervation of the Roman name. 
They became by degrees, and at every ſucceſſion, 
more: mercenary and venal in the choice of their 
maſters, more brutal in the exerciſe of their force 
againſt their fellow - ſubjects; and, with a coatinual 


degradation from bad to worſe, ſubſtituted for the 


order, courage, andi diſcipline of Roman legions, 
. Qq 2 mere 
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R O o k mere ferocity, and a diſpoſition to rapine and mu- 
VI. tiny. | 


In compoſing ſuch armies, the natives of the more 
rude and uncuſtivated provinces took the aſcendant 
over thoſe of the more civilized and pacific; and 
the empire itſelf ſometimes received its maſter from 
its moſt barbarous extremities, and from the nur- 
ſeries of brutality, ignorance, and violence. 

From ſuch a general tendency to corruption, it is 
not ſurpriſing that an empire, though once of ſuch 
mighty power, ſnould, in proceſs of time, verge 
to its ruin; it is rather ſurpriſing, that a fabric, 
mouldering ſo faſt within, ſhould have ſo long with- 
flood the ſtorm with which it was naturally aſſailed: 
from abroad; From the acceſſion of Caligula to 
the admiſſion of Alaric into Rome, was a period of 
no more than about four hundred years; but from 
the ſame Epoch to the reduction of Conſtantinople 
by the Turks, was a period of one thouſand four 
hundred and ſixteen years So long was it before 
the lights of civil, political, and military wiſdom, 
erected by the Roman commonwealth, though 
ſtruck out by the. Goths and Vandals in the Weſt, 
and continually ſinking in the Eaſt, were entirely 
extinguiſhed: | 

The fabric of the empire had many advantages 
to account for ſo long a duration, both in the na- 
ture of its materials and in the diſpoſition of its 
parts. The provinces were convenienily ſituated 
tor mutual intercourſe and for mutual ſupport; and 
there was an eaſy acceſs from the ſeat of daminion, 
to the fartheſt bounds of the empire. The order 
eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, and confirmed by Tibe- 
rius, remained unaltered, even by many of their 
ſucceſſors. The worſt of the Cæſars ſuffered that 
order to ſubſiſt in the provinces, and never looked 
beyond the court and capital for the objects of 
their jealouſy, and fit ſubjects of tyranny. Even 
in ſuch hands the engine of empire continued - 

work, 
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work, becauſe the maſter neither preterided to un- c 
derfland, nor attempted to interpoſe in the opera- 
tion of its diſtant parts. And the authority of go- 
vernment continued high in the extremities of this 
vaſt dominion, while it funk or was abuſed in the. 
centre. | | 

Valour and diſcipline, the beſt preſervatives of 
many other valuable qualities, being long in requeſt, 
though ſometimes impaired-in the Roman legions, 
ſtil} formed examples of a noble and heroic virtue, 
which qualified ſome of thoſe, who attained to the 
more high and reſpectable ſtations in the military 
poſſeſſion, to fill with advantage the imperial throne. 

The inhabitants of the empire in general were 
corrected of that ferocity, or reduced from that na- 
tional ſpirit which renders ſubjects refractory. They 
were addicted to pacific arts, tractable, and eaſily 
retained within the bounds of their duty; and they 
acquieſeed in any government, however negligent 
or incapable, ſome of the Emperors promoted this 
orderly and pacific diſpofition, by the confidence 
which they taught the ſubject to Hñave in the ſecuri- 
ty of his perſon and of his property, and by the 
encouragement wich they gave to purſuits and ap- 
plications which inſpire the love of peace and tran- 
quillity (n). 

It may appear ſtrange, but it is true, that even 
under the government of mere ſoldiers of fortune, 
the principles of law, founded in the maxims of the 
republic, though in ſome things perverted to the 
purpoſes of deſpotic power, was made the object of 
a ſelect profeſſion, and was ſtudied as a rule of peace 
and of property. The civil law was thus not only 
ſuffered to remain in force, but received, from the 
pleadings of advocates, the deciſions of judges, and 


(m) Veſpaſian gave ſalaries of about 800 l. a- year to maſters of rhetoric 
at Rome. Marcus Aurelius gave ſalaries to many teachers of philoſophy 
at Athens. Hadrian eſtabliſhed the School of liberal arts, called the 


Athenæum. Dio. Caſſ. lib, Ixxi, c. 37. Sextus Aurelius Victor de Cæ- 
ſaribus. 
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BOOK. the edicts of princes, continual acceſſions of light 
and authority, which has rendered it the great baſis j 
of juſtice to all the modern nations of Europe. } 
Philoſophy continued in repute from the times of | 
the republic: far down in the empire, and the doc- 
trines of Epicurus, which had prevailed in the later 
times of the commonwealth, now gave way to thoſe 
of Zeno and the Stoics. While men had rights to 
preſerve, and hazardous duties to perform on the 
public ſcene, they had affected to believe, with 
Epicurus, that pleaſure was the ſtandard of good 
and of evil. But now, when the public occupati- 
| ons of ſtate were withheld from them, and when 
I perſonal ſafety was the higheſt object in their, view, 
| they returned to the idea, which ſeemed to have in- 
ſpired the virtue of ancient times, that men were 
made happy by what they themſelves were and per- 
formed, not by what they poſſeſſed. Under the diſ- 
couragements of many a cruel and oppreſſive reign, 
men of education and of high deſcent accordingly 
had recourſe to the philoſophy of Zeno, as to a 
conſolation and ſupport ; and although they were 
deprived of the opportunity to act upon their own 
ideas in any diſtinguiſned ſituation, they gave ſuffi- 
cient evidence of their ſincerity, in the manly in- 
difference with which they ſometimes incurred the 
conſequences of their independence and freedom of 
mind. . 
From theſe materials, the law was ſometimes fur- 
niſhed with practitioners, the Senate with its mem- 
bers, the army with commanders, and the empire 
itſelf with its head; and the throne of Cæſar, in the 
viciſſitudes to which it was. expoſed, preſented ex- 
5 amples as honourable to human nature in ſome in- 
ſtances, as they were degrading and ſhameful in 
others. In thele varieties, however, it is no diſ- 
paragement to the good, to ſuppoſe that they were 
not able to compenſate the bad, or to produce 
| | effects, 
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effects, to which the greateſt abilities in a few indi- 
viduals cannot extend. | | 

- The wiſdom of Nerva gave riſe to a ſucceſſion, 
which, in the perſons of Trajan and the Antonines, 
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formed a counterpart to the race of Tiberius, Ca- 


ligula, Claudius, and Nero; and it muſt be admit- 
ted that if a people could be happy by any other 
virtue than their own, there was a period in the hiſ- 
tory of this empire, during which the happineſs of 
mankind may have been ſuppoſed complete. This 
however is but a fond and miſtaken apprehenſion. 
A People may receive protection from the juſtice 
and humanity of ſingle men; but can receive inde- 
pendence, vigour, and peace of mind only from 
their own. Even the virtues of this happy ſucceſſi- 
on could do no more than diſcontinue, for a while, 
the former abuſes of power, adminiſtrate juſtice, re- 
ſtrain the guilty, and protect the innocent. Many 
of the evils under which human nature was labour- 
ing, ſtill remained without a cure; and the empire, 
after having in the higheſt degree experienced the 
effects of wiſdom and goodneſs, was aſſailed anew 
with all the abuſes of the oppoſite extreme (u). 

For many ages, nevertheleſs, the frontier conti- 
nued to be defended and the internal peace of the 
empire to be tolerably ſecure. Commerce flouriſh- 
ed, and the land was cultivated; but theſe were but 


(n) Theſe extremes ſcarcely gain credit with the modern reader, as 
they are ſo much beyond what his own experience or obſervation can pa- 
rallel. Nero ſeems to have been a Demon, and Aurelius a Divinity; and 
thele prodigies, whether in the extreme of good or of evil, exhibited, 
amidſt the ruins of the Roman republic, are no longer to be found. In- 
dividuals were then formed on their ſpecific diſpoſitions to wildom or folly. 


In later times, they are more caſt in a general mould, which gives a cer- 


tain form independent of the materials, Religion, faſhion, and manners 
preſcribe more of the actions of men, or mark a deeper tract in which men 
are conſtrained to move, 


The maxims of a Chriſtian and a Gentlemao, the remains of what men 


were taught by thole maxims in the days of chivalry, perv. de every rank, 
have ſome effect in places of the leaſt reſtraint; and if they do not inſpire 
decency of character, at leaſt awe the profligate with the fear of contempt, 
from which even the moſt powerful are not ſecure. Inſomucb, that if hu- 
man nature wants the force to produce an Au clius or a Trajan, it is not 
| lo much expoſed to the infamies of a Domitian or a Nero. 
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BOOK poor compenſations for the want of that vigour, 
. elevation, and freedom, which periſhed with the 
Roman republic itſelf, or with the political character 


of the other nations which had been abſorbed in 
this ruinous abyſs. 

The military and political virtues, which had 
been exerted in forming this empire, having finiſh- 
ed their courſe, a general relaxation enſued, under 
which, the very forms that were neceſſary for its 
preſervation were in proceſs of time neglected. As 
the ſpirit which gave riſe to thoſe forms was gradu- 
ally ſpent, human nature fell into a retrogade mo- 
tion, which the virtues of individuals could not ſuſ- 
pend ; and men in the application of their faculties 
even to the moſt ordinary purpoſes of life, ſuffered 
a ſlow and inſenſible, but almoſt continual decline: 

In this great empire, the fortunes of nations over 
the more cultivated parts of the earth, being em- 
barked on a ſingle bottom, were expoſed to one 
common and general wreck. Human nature lan- 
guiſhed for ſome time under a ſuſpenſion of nation- 
al exertions, and the menuments of former times 
were, at laſt, overwhelmed by one general irruption 
of barbariſm, ſuperſtition, and ignorance. The 
effects of this irruption conſtitute a mighty chaſm 
in the tranſition from ancient to modern hiſtory, 
and make it difficult to ſtate the tranſactions and 
manners of the one, in a way to be read and un- 
derſtood by thoſe whoſe habits and ideas are taken 
intirely from the other. 


THE END. 
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